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by John O'Leary 

Two foreign diplomats bruke with 
tradition tltis week . and appeared 
b-fore a Commons Select Committee 
tn appeal for a change of heart over 
the proposed increases in overseas 
students’ fees. . ... , , . 

Protocol has previously precluded 
comment by representatives . .of 

foreign governments ■ on Britlsn 
policies, but Dr Tom Matturi, high 
commissioner for Sierra Leone, and 
- Mi Som Salu leerapandli, counsel lor 
on student affairs at the Royal llini 
embassy, agreed to give evidence on 
the effect of the now fees un their 
countries. " . . 

A closely argued paper sub- 
mitted by tlio Thai embassy pre- 
dicted that the number of students 
sent to Britain would be halved 
from the present 1,300 because of 
the now fees. " It would be a great 
tragedy for the people and govern- 
ment of Thailand If over 100 years 
oE dose contact and Influence,, good 
will and progress brought about by 
the education, of. its students in 
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fees I Engineers divided over 


Great Britain were to be so severely 
jeopardized ”, the paper concluded. 

Dr M 3 tiuri. a former university 
vice-chancellor, 1 said Britain was 
considering abandoning the poor 
countries of the old Commonwealth 
• in their greatest hour of need. The 
policy oE charging full cost fees was 
“ inward looking and selfish ”, he 
said, and would tempt students to 
■. take up Offers in the Soviet Union, 
East Germany and Poland. 

Ho told the subcommittee his 
feelings were shared by most of the 
old Common wealth. And Lady 
Pickrhorn, giving evidence for the 
Council for Education in the Com- 
monwealth, said that a number of 
high commissioners at a recent 
reception had voiced die opinion 
that "the whole credibility of die 
Commonwealth was at stoke”, 

The high commissioners had 
unanimously agreed that Britain 
would damage lier relations wlrli 
friendly governments because of 
the fee increases and that Third 
World nations would not be able 


to cope with the rises. 

The danger to existing numbers 
of overseas students in. Britain was 
underlined by the United Kingdom 
Council for Overseas Student 
Affairs, which estimated that more 
than 20,000 students already in the 
country would have to pay the new 
fees. They were engaged on courses 
■leading to higher Qualifications but, 
‘despite representations to ministers, 
there was nO sign of special arrange- 
ments Such as those made for those 
in the same position when discriuji- , 
narory fees were first introduced in I 
1967. 

Mr John Barnes, one of the 
UKCOSA witnesses, told MPa tliat 
Ills college, Derby College oE 
Further Education, had only one 
student enrolled for next year’s 
courses, compared with 40 at the 
same time last year. Most overseas 
students at the college are on O 
and A level courses and pay no 
fees if they are under 18. Next 
year they would face fees of. EI,3uu. 
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by Robin McKie 

A serious split has emerged among 
Britain’s professional engineers over 
their responses to the Finniston Re- 
port’s recommendation fur the 
establishment of a goverumeiu- 
fpnded engineering authority which 
. would control qualification and 
standards. ... . , . 

This disarray, which is revealed 
In the preparation of several, widely 
different alternative plans, threa- 
tens to radically weaken the pro- 
fession's impact on the implemen- 
tation of the Finniston blueprint. 

One confidential document pre- 
pared by executives of the Council 
of Engineering Institutions, which 
stands to be extinguished under the 
Finniston plan, urges that three 
different bodies take over the work 
of the proposed authority. One, 
which would be an expanded form 
of the CEI’s own engineering reels- _ 

S btion board, would control profes- 
anal standards : another would act 
os a voice of the profession : and 
a third would act as a commission 
for changing national attitudes to 


engineering. 

This approach would prevent Un- 
necessary uphenval, leave the con- 
trol of the profession with engi- 
neers, and prevent excess govern- 
ment control through having undue 


suggested by the Institution i 
Mechanical Engineers which £ 
described the proposed authorial 
" an encroachment without pr* 
dent on the integrity and fretfe 
of a highly responsible profesln' 
It has suggested that a body k 
set up on die lines of the Pinnies 
authority but Independent i 
govern men t control aud meotr 
Financial support would come fnc 
die institutions and industry udik 

S osed body could be illpi 
the Privy Council. 

But both oE tUesq ‘approaches^ 
opposed by the histlmtiu d 
Electrical Engineers which, hi 
submission for this week's A* 
of Lords debate on FUm, 
warned that '* the sclf-intcnStrfik I 
Institutions, which has bcktiM 
the Council of Engiueering.lasa* 
tlous, should be subordinated f»i i 
wider national interest V ‘ j 
The 1EE pledged its support If j 
Finniston and urged ' that *■ 
engineering authority he » s. 
quickly. IEE president, Prolfw 
John Brown, speaking at th*M* 
t ion’s aunual dinner yeswijt 
warned : ** Without ail edg&OT 
authority, given adequate iw 
and mindful to use them, tberto 
ton recommendations . will. » 
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Research finance to be investigated 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

Britiiia's creaking ' dual-support system — the 
basic mechanism, for fhiaucing research at niii- 
VL-rsities— is tn be investigated by a special 
committee of inquiry. 

The Department of Education and Science 


working party may make radical proposals for 
overhaul intt the piesent system which many 


overhauling the present system which many 
scientists believe is failing to support proper 
well-founded laboratories. 

Research councils are worried chat increasing 
amounts of their money are being used to buy 
basic equipment, which should be provided by 
the University Grants Com mitt tee, instead of 
supplying specialist hardware and supporting 
researchers. 


Now tho working party, which will be run 
under tho auspices ot the Advisory Board for 


of allevlating tho crisis. The group will be led 
by, Sir Alec Merrisou, ABRC chairman and chair- 
-TOdfi oI the Cbminittee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals. Members will include Dr Edward 



Such a tough selective system would affect 
the fundamental princiole of university auto- 
nomy and would no doubt arouse great hostility 
among scientists. iBv cutting out departments not 
considered academically acceptable; science 


Would be channelled into areas only .where 
results were expected. The likelihood of smaller, 
-or more radical, departments producing unex- 
pected research results would be dramatically 
reduced. 

Other courses of action would be equally 
controversial. For instance if money were taken 
from departments other than science, to support 
basic equipment allocations, a storm of protest 
would erupt. 

Nevertheless some action must be -taken for 
increasingly research councils are being pressur- 
ized to replace equipment in laboratories where 
UGC funds are dwindling. 

A measure of this can be gariged from the 
problems -affecting the SRC’s science board 
which funds most basic science, such as biology, 
matlfamntics, chemistry and physics at univer- 
sities. 


Merrisou and Parkes : to serve on committee 


Parkes, chairman of .the Urilyetqity Grants Com- 
mittee. ... 


of environment and transport ; and a member 
of the university community, probably Sir Rex 
Richards, the warden of Merton College, 
Oxford 


Other members of the group will Include 
'one research council chief, probably Sir Ceoffrey 


Allen, of the Science Research Council ; a Gov- 
ernment scientist, probably Dr Martin Holdgnte, 
director-general of research at Hie departments 


They will direct their work primarily towards 
the university sector. The group may suggest 
that in future more UGC funds be directed, 
at supporting only Hie most academically sound 
science departments. 


After years of relatively steady levels of grant 
applications, these have doubled in the past two 
years in real cash terms to about £45m. although 
only a third of tills can be provided by trie 
board. It is also known that several Nobel Prize- 
winning chemists are being given less titan £1,000 
a year by universities to run department?. , 


policy was , to withdraw ElOom from 
university grants, and to make their 
viability .dependent on their success 
In attracting .Overseas students.,. . 

Universities were. plan nmg on the 
basis' of the- Ids? of half their for- 
eign- students . by - 1983 Dr Taylor 


. -jhcatibri: 
but- that he 
f further before 

■ t ie ; committee. . I 

location, Mr Nell Marten, the 
tfdr responsible’ for' Hie l 6l>A'/ 
:™$. assessments o£.' this 
1 are Confidential . advice -p- 


pei'. cent dovVn and disaster could « 
strike sonie universiriefl. Represen- 
tatives of the National Association of 
Teachers , in .Further awl Higher 
Education who also appeared be* * 

1 fore the iSeledt -Committee on Educa- . 
tlon said the - likely loss 6f oversea^ : 
- students i would Change the character, 
of institutions’ - foreign intake a«d 


of institutions’- foreign intake 

deStro^ continuity.' . , - 

Mr Francis Carinnaerts, ‘principal 


. of tiie llkdy effects 1 
-^2“* awards available 1 
FFe.md programme have. been' 
.^ a. Paper aubmitteid by the, 
« the sub-committee.’' i 

'Said -no piper 1 
'WrtB 5 i?S y , p ,? Udc& ^ ^ facts of the! 

jiaH been prepated . 1« the 
w - : , AIhdcow: 
.• “0 Have .been. mistiudeK 


of Rolls College; ’’ Eimoutfi said 

Readier trabdhg courses- ip -niatlie- 

matics and .science subjects Would 
have to closa at hLs coll^^ lf riuin- 
bers from abroad dropped subftaiK 
flally.' ■ Mr Ray Grace. ■ chairman of . 
Hie' briion’s' polytechnics comniUtee • 
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present. 


The AUT was iiQWeyer . anxious - 
that the University Gtanf Committee 

-I 1 J L n AWBll lint'll Ilf 


should become fnore open both. in 
the advice it gave to Goveromeut 
and In the deliberation Op its subject 
boards. Mr Laurie Sapper, general 
secretary of the AUT,' said that the 
UGC could not be expected to take 
a; direct part in the.' planning of 
individual- institutions any more than 


the Government would have the 
knowledge to direct the affairs of 
individual J.ocal authorities. • 

The AUT 'iclaipied that official 
Calculations df the cpst of rti fining 
universities had been '. misleading 
and that they ware not only, cheaper 


knowledge to direct the a! 
individual , local authorities. 
The AUT 'iclaitneH that 


- -jt no request has beeo' sub- 

«n>r an alteration lid -the tfans- 

SJSL s Bvddehce' arid 

Jp'Ae ODA; has -agreed tn' pro- 
W'^^pers-providlng the iiifor- 


; said a number, of cdurses. parHcu-< 

' larly 1ft edoOomics.and bu&iness ed-u. 
fdt}6n, would be . at risk in : the north 
; east of England,.- ; : . j 

Tne t>b Unions disagreed oh the , 

-M imHiin M ‘KnHir' f n* viTWn ■ 


LaiirieSapper 


Also . uiw 

Question of h iHnribiiil ‘ body to ’ plen vvuy.jn»»« * 

betwp^n univerHHes and the main- of coureea and advice on funding, rate of all the institutions, 

Local authorities call for tougher powers 


rained sector at both national and 
regional levels; Natfhe in ' 1 their 
submission to .the- committee advo- 
cated a body, with responsibility for 

Of courses and advice on funding. 



Economics journals 
Amartya Sen shows how 
divisions among 
economists arfe reflected 
in their journals, 13 


Liaison officer 
Ngaio Crequer talks to 
the historian Robert 
Rhodes James, the new 
Conservative Party liaison 


Academic freedom 
Kehneth Mindgue and • 
John Griffitli contribute 
the first tvyo. articles in.an 
occasional series on . ' 

academic freedom, 1 i : 


Education Books 
NoelEntwistle and E; C* 
Wragg contribute to four 
pagesofreviews, 18-21 


tutfons anywhere in 1 the developed 
world. No calculation had included 


the 1 research work carried but in the 
u Diversities r and kudlei^slKHil^eJ^o ■ 


ill ; L 'ywwiUR Uic UUtN k 

tubr«nnrtisttee has re- 
ara' likbly eo Include 
vreparad for mittisberi — on 
rights bf Hie nbw, 
.CwnrtHltee? . «re adU tb . be 


Iropoiit 


Language Learning 

: Kfiith Burghi argues that, : 
motivation for learning 
foreign languages is • 
declining, 10 


g rowing timt -the; 
s.raqtieat might' turn 
with Hie 1 
raluotant- to raioase 
? iSl? 1 watoliiE ; material. 
^.M^Naiitlftra, ‘the chair- 
U.plpar that the MPs 
oq steedrtg'.Hie; relevant 

raSfeli ipifiUcairions , of- the 
irCfiH, .vi^r mcreas-. 

sidvcpmmit- 
« j] ailocessive 
: ,the; po ten*’ 

foreign rala- 
bame this 
.Trim - Malaysian 

British' 


by Pati-icia SanrinelH ' ‘ : intervene more in' tlia inanageniebt ' ment, has been ^both cupibersoma 

Local education iuthbtidqs. Hiould of the education service. They re- and divisive and resulted m three 
be given- .sweeping new powers if commend Chat I.e.a.saliauJd now have distinct stereotypes wldch can Hot 


be : given • sweeping .new powers : if commend mat l.e.a.saliot^ now have 
they are W rationalize ' 16-19 -edhea- -powers to ensure that there is no 
tion, - the local authority associations imnecessupr - ^ 

-told the CommH- 

■The committee, set up last year over prOvlsionfor 1G-J9 years old9 
under the Shelf .neniiij. eE . Mr %1 

Mecfeirlme, MMeter rfSMeln.fhe .et the U*jLW V>J£ 


distinct, stereotypes wliick can Hot 
serve ., Widely differing circum- 
stances 11 they say. 

They 7 Want a definite but limited : 
role far governors, one which dries 
not infringe the l.o.a. execution of 
its statutory obligations. ;Witiiin thls> : 


Open lUqiversity programmes 4 
Noj*th.j American hews 'S 


Overseas, news 


^Th^S&ent^ ^dfiSdon Hwett -thtf claifri Hiere.i?. aistuFbing wl. -turions, . ... 

between fe as EoveSiS bodfes arid depce ■ of, r bad management :■ cootrlt- : Their role: could ; also Include 
between . .B.S gOVerauiK^DOti^i, . . . ' Vfln J 0e estabOslied l.e.a. policy. - mnleine renrBsentatlons'Fhr-fiitailcial 


SSSSS iitSBSStaaSSi CEiEEShST?. ,n5dS t .,- . Tavlft - 

ef^tiveiinan agement of In sti tutlons The associations beaievqthatl.e.aJ . resources to .the f J.e;a> ..and making: feLters , Laurie Tayloi. 
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Opinion ; , 

NATFffli column ; Christopher 
pried j Dort*S Diary 29 
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.clntldns point but.’ \ 
l • '.They «»*y that:. I.e^S'. now 


lie BSSO- Or-guverning uuotia, |>,, xrie tnwnoui . as fLssiaLiiig W|tu;ucu>aiuii9 uu luuidb. 

... system whereby the Secretary' of ■ provision end appolntiha:,' teaching 
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New move to rescue research data 


women 


by Nfiaio Crequer 
Many women .may be pevcmecl from 
going, into higher education because 
uf tlie University Grants Committee 
i tiling that public university funds 
.c mi n at be used to subsidise nuistr- 
ies. soys tile Equal Opportunities 
Commission. , 

.The commission has written to 
ihc UGC pointing out the of reel's of 
,the decision on women students and 
staff atid asking whether savings 
cannot'be made elsewhere. A spokes- 
man for the EOC said i “ As long 
as'the main responsibility fur child 
care continues to fall on mothers, 
any financial cuts or closures or 
university creches will seriously 
affect educational and employ ment 
opportunities for women. 

" This would come at a time when 
■increasing numbers of wniiieq , arc 
returning to jiart or full-time educa- 
tion. If universities stop ' funding 
ci echos, this trend will decline us 
dotoiiiial mu dears will be deterred 
through Tuck of day care for their 
children'.” 

The UGC has told universities that 
by August this year they must end 
nny subsidies to nurseries or creches 
from Llteir recurrent grunt income. 
The decision means that many nur- 
series may either he forced to clo$c 
or to cur back, or put up 'their' fees* 
to prohibitive levels. The plight of 
nurseries is made .worse -by the 
change in the financing of student 
unions. From next year, student 
■union finances will come direct 
from the universities. Those that 
decide to follow UGC guidance -on 
nursery funding will impose condi- 
tions ou the students unions to pre- 
vent them spending money on 
nurseries. 

At the University 6F Manchester 
Institute of Science and Technology, 
,a last ditch attempt is being made 
jo find alternative , funds .tor Its 
nursery, put at the moment ii looks 


authority if.it will subsidize the 
nursery "or take it over. In ihc 
i liter in'i the university is trying to 
find ways of reducing cusis by 
cutting down the number of places 
and,, making economies. 

At Reading the university was 
subsidizing 28 places at a local 
authority nursery. It has heen 
decided to discontinue this scheme, 
but to offer financial help to 
students if their ability to continue 
on their courses would be jeopar- 
dized, Money for this would have 
to come from non-UGC funds. 

At Birmingham, the university 
subsidizes its nursery by just under 
£5,000 a yeat. It recognizes this will 
have to cease and fees increased. 
A spokesman said: "We warn to 
keep the nursery upun as ii is an 
excellent mid necessary service. Rur 
if we are driven id a situation where 
charging the economic rate leads 
to demand falling off, we would 
have to look Rt ir and in principle 
say whether' it would be right to 
keep ir open." 

At York, a spokesman for the 
university could only suy that the 
future of the nursery was "uncer- 
tain". The university makes a con- 
tri billion of E3.000 towards the total 
running ^rpsts <jf'- £12,50(1. The nur- 
sery is privately run but caters 
largely for the needs of the univer- 
sity. . 

At Essex, where liter e arc places 
for 50 children, the university pays 
about £4,000 towards running costs, 
and makes available about £8,000 
for hardship cases which conies 
from non-UGC money. No decisions 
have been made, but it is likely that 
economies will he forced on the 
nursery and' fees will go up. 

• '-At Aberystwyth the university lias 
taken the view that the UGC has 
said no university money can be 
spent op nurseries, rind that it has 
no right to' offer such guidance. In 



Tht present critical shortage of 
technicians in Britain should be 
examined by a special Government 
inquiry, the House of Lords was 
told in a debate on the Finnisum 
Report oil the engineering profes- 
sion last week. 

Lord Gregsan said lie regretted 
that the Finnlston committee had 
nor considered the problem— which 
was preventing Britain's mamifiic- 
turing industry from breaking out 
of its present decline— as within 
their mandate and he urged that an 
inquiry into technician shortage be 
bunched without delay”. 

He also backed the proposed 
engineering authority as an organiz- 
ation which would play an essential 
propaganda role. “I would there- 
fore suggest that the Government 
should set 'up a steering committee 
with h target of bringing aboiit a 
resolution to the problems involved 
in setting up an organization in ihe 
image of tile proposals of the 


County 
councils 
compromise on 
regional cuts 

by John O’Leary 


Chief education officers in the East 
Midlands arc proposing a reduction 
of more than 20 per cent in the 
budget of their threatened Regional 
Advisory Council as a compromise 
aimed at preserving its essential 
functions. 

Leaders of the five county coun- 
cils served by the RAC, which is 
responsible far coordinating further 
and higher education courses, had 
threatened to halvo their contribu- 
tions. But after an appeal from the 
Council of Local- Education Author!-, 
ties 'the education! officers' .gfdifp 
looked for a less damaging solution. 

Their report, which will be dis- 
cussed on Monday by the standing 
committee of the RAC, recommends 
making three of the nine staff re- 
dundant and. curtailing many of the 
council's qctiyjties. I-f it Is accepted, 
the redundancies will be declared at 
the' end of the month. ■ " 

Staff at the RAC's' Nottingham 
headquarters have put their case 
against &uch severe' cuts to Mr Mark' 
Carlisle; .Secretary of State for Edu- 
cation, -other ‘MPa' arid those con- 
nected with the work of the’ com- 
mittee. The staff . say the five' edit 


wiwipiv) aim 

LeIcestershSfe~-are making cuts of 
only around five per cent, as are 
other RACs. ; ' 

■ Under-, 'the • chief • education 
officers' ; plan, six ► advisory panels 
would- be dissolved, four merged, 
the. .number of'. meetings restricted 
aiid the ttbIHty of. committees to 
form ■'working parties withdrawn. 
The .Cbbncil would also abandon its 
involvement In- conferences and 
short courses and reduce .the num- 
ber of publications. , , 

However, the staff ferir the re- 
organization woiild merely reallo- 
cate, rather than- reduce, the work 


Fiiuiiston committee’s report ”, Lord 
Gregson added. 

He was backed in his call for a 
special inquiry into technician 
manning levels by the F.nrl of 
llchester. “The present report does, 
however, draw attention to the 
acme shortage of technicians and to 
the serious weakness in manufactur- 
ing industry that will exist su long 
as the technician gap persists”. 

But Lord Gregson’s proposal that 
n steering committee be set up tu 
implement the Finniston proposals 
was opposed by Lord Howie of 
Troon ? a member of the original 
committee of inquiry. 

“ We have just had a committee 
to look into the whole uf this busi- 
ness. To set up another one right 
away before the ink Is properly dry 


on our report is over-egging the 
pudding", he told the debate. 

He added that the committee had 
proposed a new authority because 
the present, institutions, which con- 


trol standards of • profewinn^i 
duct, had failed- al •*» 

sis trtww* 

particular, he singled ou ; 
institution of Chemical E n L£ 
and the Institution of c? 
Engineers for praise. 1L 

" The report, I think it i s f a ;.„ 
sny, pays more attention td 
mg better engineers than It doe* 
industry making use of th e 
eers It gets. I think the bal£i 
was slightly wrong there and 
tli Ink that was a pity". 1 

Lord Howie also criticised m 
Tmnlston committee’s recommeJ 
nous on education— on which h 
produced a brief minority report hv 
the final inquiry document. Hedn 
cnbed the proposal to resiruowi 
engineering courses to produce n 
new system of MEng and BEnt 
degrees as unnecessary. 1 } 


to win policy seats 



by John O’Leary 

CMORC principals have been 
Kbalfol ■" their attempt to be 
tariwil in discussions on national 
Her education policy, alter a 
sharp exchange with senior civil 
servants at the Department of Edu- 
canon and Science. 

The Standing Conference of 
I'i incipols and Directors of Colleges 
«... institutes of Higher Education 
high-ranking civil servants, 
including Sir James Hamilton, Per- 
1!S Secretary at the DES to 
voicu their complaints that their 
sector was .being left out of import- 
ant discussions. .... , 

Win the meeting, which is under- 
fund to have been stormy at times, 
eppureiitly mode little progress nit 
tlie substantive point of representa- 
tion. A strongly worded letter from 
Hi John Barnett, then chairman of 
rim Standing Conference, also failed 
tn elicit further concessions from 
Sir James. 

The principals have always been 
rcTusail seats on notional bodies 
because their sector . is considered 
in be represented by the Associa- 
tion of Principals or Collages or, 
at other times, the Association of 
Colleges in Further and Higher 
F-ducoiinn. • However, they argue 
that the same could be said oE the 
phlyteclmics, whose directors are 


alsn eligible for meinhi-i-sliip of the ' 
two umbrella oigiini/utioiis. 

' In practice, both APC and 
ACFHE are duiuinaied by the col- 
leges of further education. Addi- 
tional complications arise because 
APC has a trade union function 
through its seat on the Burnham 
Committee, ami ACFHE is open to 
governors as well as principals. The 
fact that the Committee of Directors 
of Polytechnics is accorded the 
right to automatic representation 
supports the principals’ case for 
similar treatment, says the Stand- 
ing Conference. 

Matters came to a bend over mem- 
bership of tlie DES study group 


chaired by Mr Stephen Jones, which 
is examining methods of financing 
tlie maintained sector of higher 


education. The Standing Conference 
was refused representation on the 
group, while two seats went to the 
CDF and two jointly to ACP and 
ACFHE — neither of which was filled 
from the colleges of higher educa- 
tion. • 

• Mr Nell Merritt, director of 
Ealing College, this week took over 
the cnairmansnip of the Standing 
Conference from Mr Barnett, who 
is to retire later this year as prind- 

? al of die College of ■ Ripou and 
ork St John. Mr Merritt lias been 
secretary of the group since its 
inception two years ago. 


by Simon Midgley 
A rich htirvest nf dam from puhliciv- 
f muled social science research 
never sees the light of day 
because no one will publish ir in a 
useful and accessible form, leuving 
the benefits of any new knowledge 
m be enjoyed by only a handful of 
people and often lost to the 
academic world in general. 

One Oxford dim is so concerned 
uboui this unsatisfactory state of 
affairs that he is pressing the Social 
Science Research Council to publish 
everything of an academically re- 
spectuble quality which emerges 
tram uny research project. 

Chi'i5tnpber Platt, professor nf the 
history of Latin America at St 
Antony’s College, Oxford, says : 
'* An enormous volume of research 
hardly ever sees the day. It sits ill 
people’s drawers because there is no 
outlet fnr it . . . we are pouring pub- 
lic money into something that has 
iio outcome.” 

The problem is that there is no 
certainty that researchers will be 
able to find a publisher for the re- 
sults of their work even though it 
may he a valuable piece of scholar- 
ship, he says. 

The difficulties are particularly 
acute in some areas ; for example, 
anthropology and social and econo- 
mic history, where there are insuf- 
ficient publishing outlets and the 


nature nf the work in question— 
elaborate data and tables — makes 
the material, less u.urnctive to tradi- 
tional publishers. 

When the work does find its way 
into the public realm as a bonk, a 
journal article, a formal report tn 
the SSRC, an occasional paper or as 
archival material in the SSRC 
Survey Archive at Essex University 
—there is no central, discipline bv 
discipline, published index to facili- 
tate easy access by oiher' workcrs 
interested in the particular field of 
study. 

The solution, snys Professor Platt, 
it to publish everything of " respect- 
able quality ” on microfiche, a form 
of microfilm, and present the 
material in a properly and pub- 
licly indexed form. Microfiche 


dude much of the actual research 
data. 

While 95 per cent nf such reports 
are available from the British- Lib- 
rary Lend in's Division, their quality 
and scope is variable 'and it is. diffi- 
cult to establish in advance pre- 
cisely what each submission In- 
cludes. Although some , authors do 
write up rheir results in preliminary 
form as working papers, these are 
unlikely to find a readership outside 
the researcher’s immediate working 
environment. 

While the SSRC Survey Archive 
at Essex University does collect sur- 
vey material, it only takes some data 
front some research projects. In a 


publication would be much cheaper 
than the cost of ihc traditional 
forms of paper publishing. 

Although the SSRC may agree tn 
fund a project, it is under no obli- 
gation to ensure publication of the 
findings. While there is an obliga- 
tion on all SSRC funded researchers 
to present a final report these are, 
SHys Prnfcssor Platt, often "simply 
formal", 

It is usually too early to include 
n mature conclusions " because tha 
reports are presented shortly Hfter 
the completion of the research and 
frequently such reports omit to ill- 


proposal currently being considered 
ny the council Professor Platt says : 
"If the results are not published 
in a useful and accessible form, the 
project might just hs well have 
never existed and need never hove 
been funded in the first place." 

He also adds that "the possibility 
of finding no outlet for a major 
part of the data and results arising 
from □ multi-year project is a 
powerful disincentive,., jo detailed 
research ”, 

David Wahiwright, press officer 
of the SSRC, snys the council is 
currently considering the practic- 
ability of making ovuilable end of 
grant reports and supporting data 
on microfiche. 


Poly staff panel in danger 


Efforts are being made- to save a 
trade union advisory panel on poly- 
technic sioffs from extinction. 

The National and Local Govern- 
ment Officers’ Association’s most 
senior. organizational committee has 
decided fo wind up the advisory 
panel ■ ia April but an attempt to 
reverse the decision will be made at 
die' utilod's annual conference at 
Eastbourne in. June. 

JM. .OTbbVWtaio effect a spb-com- 
mittfee of the" main committee, which 
deals with all N ALGO’s local authb- 
liiy members. * 

Although union leaders agree the 
panel has served a- hdefdl'. purpose 
in the past, they think it has been 
f 00 A? .« shoit . cut 

through which issues -can be raised 
With the notional committee without 

««» 

Members pf the panel accept there 


to have a means of getting together 
at national level. 

** In my' view, and thnt of the 
panel, while we acknowledge the 

f iroblem we should try to overcome 
t. Certainly we should not close 
the panel down." > ' 

Middlesex has tabled a motion for 
this summer’s conference expressing 
dismay at the "counterproductive" 
decision to disband the panel, and 
calling for its reinstatement. 

Support has come front two 
NALGO districts, and the NALCO 
national universities committee lias 
also expressed concern. 

The panel was. set;, up In the early 
1970s to tackle the difficulties aris- 
ing from, the creation of the poly-, 
technics. Only about half the 30 

E oly technics iu England and Wales 
avi their- own NALGO branches, 

; and Hie. panel provided an oppor- 
' (unity For discussions oti issues sgcli 
' as oversaac student fees and t tlie 


Students oC the London College of Fashion model some of ' IW 
clothes which are Aa form a collection depicting 100 
Ion. A special show was given by tho students to 
collection, which has been started by desigii lecturer Myra .****■ 
from clothes given or lent to the college. 


Guidance 
‘under strain’ 

Our economic and political qUmato 
Is placing Considerable strain on the. 
development of guidance services, ht 
colleges, and i schools, the Notional 
Institute . . for Careers ■ Education 
states in its 'anijual. report this, week,. 

"While the Government seems to 
retrain overtly concerned to Improve 
careers guidance services, its public 
expenditure cuts, are likely to hit 
hardest, <• those- \ areas ... which $fo 
accorded , relatively Jow . Priority ' in 
these . institutions -spelt as guidance 
services. ^.‘it.? ays. , ' • . . 

.gStp- ropott adds that: rhetoric! at 
national level is id danger of boibg 
in direct conflict with the practical 


Student women 
fight for jobs 



The ■ student association, 
Margaret College, 


would btf'riiked to cdiTy out nation- 
ally .based; projects, diming towards 
change In One direction, .while much 
Nipr# ‘ P, 9 W6r fui forces and policies 
**HEnt be -effecting .change in' the 
opposite direction, i | - 

. NfCEC :la Tirmjy 'igninsl 'a iriora- 


'NICEC.’Cj Tirmly Against ' a nio'rn- 
tortilbi ,pffc the ‘16-18 question. ! s It 
aribes'lhat logal AhHtleidoot to edu- 
ana t'tajuilrlB 'atvfty front work, 

'Sitf 11 tf - - 'M WjWWfcd' :M’ : .16-18 

1 has just 


Into the home. ■ 

. . The., college, a Scottlgr^d 
Institution ^ich rims jagJJjai 
courses si#ch as health 
physio t her a py* as : weH ._V . pie' 
.economics and drontti h 
dominantly feinale l^P 1, |*j iere yll 
; Tha, association JJJS W 
be fewer - Job I 

those training 'to vOfk’JJ, jjgjW 
or the. health service, 
Government's, iataptlon, w j e ^ 

on the paramedical servii , . 

affect women, . nrtii**' 

■ Student ' associadorr 
Mr David Johnston W a - . n „ td 
medical facilities are ,“ w , lU rB« 
back; with ■ a reduedep , 
job's. I 

to force wbmaq lrtick j{? . i.. ’ . 
but this will be * e «Sf fc *' "*#■■ 
.! . The ' association ma ^ s }gn*« e 4J 
rheiit ori Wednesday, d«ig | LI ^ 
day of artidn by the igfl ^ 

of - Students • fa /• Ip® .-.tolldj 
Government ' , addressed- 

organized a roR/ unions 8 nd 
i speakers from .trade uC ( ■ 


wees. ■ 

Phion,' the, : National and 

* ri??- .Government Officers’. A'ssocia- 

Ma the local authority em- 
■ been, involved, in a 

1 oa?, r 0?er l &e 'data collected as 

: a 

• , 9 , r 1979 dement, in addition to 
I V P.er cent increase, - ... 

r b* ifcJ offers -bed been made 
r -L-. 6 e wpIoyerg In a a vance of this 


. to 1Z per 

Nalgo negotiator^ argue that the 
employers are using Che study date 
selectively, and are instead, seeking 
. increases ranging from 12 to. 25 per 
. cent. , 

Discussions between the two sides 
iu -advance of this week’s meeting 

failed to produce agreement, 
although. Nalgp draws some conso- 
lation from the .fact that at least the 
talks did qot break down. 


for Women toa- 
ori “E seciors 6f educatipn are 
ifiilnhli a survey by the 

ftlliW-' 'AStoclatioh of 'Teachers in 

- 1, Higher Education says, 

tbcK ■ .^ at «io'st : women tea- 
IomL 2SF-; «nd: femaln on the 
' - e 5?,' laetbrm’ I" with very 

tha 6 jd ng . setuo r posts. 

“P' 1976 figures, 

J " r ^eJ »? n | faV9UfablB - pr ® Sp ^ Ct 

: w .settlor posts, 

■ vetiy y^oto tqey outnumber 
20 Pei 1 Safest where 

‘ ■ ir Aitif i - - -v - - JVome n are dectureY-s 

• fi bows that since 1969 

; PfPMfdoit of 'Senior 


:ur as pruici- 

rii?‘Cas been C^Sh bO'OSt 

ip since its 

for research 

* Research into the feasibility of a 

credit transfer system for higher 
ting together and further education has received 
a Filip with the news that the Gov- 
thnt of the ernment will fund the second tier 
owl edge the 0 f n ma j or examination of tdic sub- 
to overcome . 

Id not close Jecc ' 

. 1 Tlie Department of Education 
a motion for and Science lias agreed to provide 
:e expressing £55,000 to fund a second yeor’s re- 

t P panel and searcl] into noads of F° teilrial 
neiit. ' students for in formation on credit 

from two transfer possibilities, 
the NALCO Tlie first report of die Educa- 
iinnnttee lias tional Credit Transfer Feasibility 
, Study, directed by Mr Peter Toyne, 

'.‘ft .tue ® ar Jy at the University ,of. Exeter,. will be 
Eiculties ans- .'sent to ' higher find - further ‘Oduca- 
of .the poly-, ti'on establish merits in the United 
half the -30 Kingdom next mouth for discussion. 

*n 0 lira nrlliu? This re F ort looked at the neces- 

’? a nnJvftr s * c Xi feasibility and cost of estab- 

if l toning a. service for recording and 

providing information on cremts in 
respect of previous studies. 

For the second report, the study 
group will undertake a first-hand 
survey by means of postal question- 
naire and interview tp- discover 
student needs. 

In particular they will want to 
find out the views oE students on 
professional and . vocational courses 
about transfer, the form of service 
that might be useful on HFE 
courses, especially those of mature 
.entrants, and tlie ways and 1 the ex- 
tent to which information -on credit 
available fpr experiential learning 
might be useful. . , . 

Future research will also' concen- 
trate on the extent to which credit 
transfer at a 'postgraduate level is 
a problem and the. kind of informa- 
tion these students would require. 

The study group also wants to 
.know what form of service might 
be required by careers and other 
educational adviser?. " V 


worsen for women 


Students press for 36 per cent 
grant increase next year 


Tlie National Union of Students 
this week submitted a claim to the 
Government for a £50 a week grant 
for the next academic year, an in- 
crease of 36 per cent on this year. - 
The NUS lias also put forward 
proposals which in the long term 
could result in all students taking 
a year off between school and 
college to do community work or 
gam some work experience. 

The proposals form part oF the 
union's long-running campaign to 
win full grants for all full-time stu- 
dents and so abolish the parental 
means test, under which grants are 
reduced according to family income. 

I The NUS president, Mr Trevor 
Phillips, discussed plans with Dr 
Rhodes Boyson,’. the - Minister -for- 
Higher, Education, to lower the -age 
at which students are: totally inde-: 

S endent of their 'narenrs from 25 to 
3, and to give full grants to all.stu- ; 
dents who nave Jived independently 
of their parents for oyer two years. 


At present two out of three 
students have to rely on contribu- 
tions from their parents to make 
up their grants. About 30,000 
parents are expected to pay more 
than £1,000 a year towards a grant. 

Mr Phillips denied any intention 
to create a new variety of National 
Service. " We want students to 
choose what they want to do. I am 
sure sonic body could be found tb 
help them find temporary work or 
community work." 

The NUS also wants an end to tlie 
system of discretion ary awards 
which cover certain advanced quali- 
fications including law examinations 
and some medical courses. 


1 980-8 1, and £2,020 'for London 
students, had to last until -June 2981 
and take account oE Inflation until 
June 1981. - / 


‘ Jobs for all’ promise to youth 


No jobless school leaver would be 
without work or training in - 1980! ' 
as a result of tlie Yout^i^Odportuni-u 
ties Programme expansion; Mr Jack 
Wild, of the Manpower Services 
Commission, told Liverpool careers 
teachers this week. 

He. promised that all 1980 school 
leavers still unemployed by Easter, 
1981, would be given a place ou- 
YOP which has now been extended 
to provide for 260,000 youngsters. 
In. addition s 'place would be : 
offered to all young people' who had 
been unemployed foi' a .year. 

K We will increase,, our. support 
for those managing and supervising 
YOP schemes to improve the con- 
tent and ' quality , of tlie pro- 
gramme ”, Mr Wild said- “We must 
also begin to pay -particular atten- 
Upn tp the - growing numbers 1 "of 


those over 19 who -are outside the 
programme and pass on to . those 
.-preparing young people in. : pohoois 


for forking life thb 1 assorts we haVe 
learned and are learning from 
YOP.":- •: . *v/. ; 

He urged all careers teachers tb 
find out more about YOP by visit- 
ing local projects .and seeing die 
programme -in action -and seeing 
whether It had applications to the 
final year school curriculum in 
helping to -prepare young people for 
working life. 

Reviewing , the programme’s sbe- 
cess in 1979. Mr Wild said, that YOP 
had reduced die unemployment rate 
for the under-18s from 14.5 pet* cent 
in 1978 to 11,8* per cent in 1979. 
YOP had given training and work 
experience to 210,000 young people 
who otherwise would have been Job- 
less during 1979-80. 
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worse— only 796 women compared 
to 5,621 men. 

' The' main reasons - behind this 
apparent discrimi nation a vo nptonly 
supposed lack of qualifications 
caused by unequal opportunities In 
die past but also direct blocking of. 
promotion at the interview stage. 

Evidence indicates that women 
are still being subjected to ques- 
tions on marital and faultily commit- 
ments. 

. It is hoped that an agreement oft 
equal opportunities, as yet ftnrati- 
fied, between the Council ter Lora? 
Education Authorities and the 
.recognised teacher unions In' fur- 
ther education will bind local 
' authorities to operate positive dis- 
crtpiineribn fn providing. female tea- 
ching staEf with equal opportunities. 

.Action | to radically improve the 
aducfttiprii training oud employment 
: Opnortunities. of womed; 

dpllefl for in ^; pW Kf?p, 

. ' • * ’■ 1 ? 'i 


poliev statement' this week. --It 
demands that higher education insti- 
tutions. employers and professional 
and validating bodies, should adopt 
positive ' policies to eradicate me 
existing' constraints ' of academic, 1 
vocational end professional study 
and career choke. • ' 1 4 

It wants the Department' Df Edii- 
. cation and the providing authorities 
to create, more ’ students places to i 
compensate for those lost In rite 
rundown of teacher education. 

. It savs colleges must develop nqw 
bourses to brtwide equal education 
and career opportunities for women 
to those lost with tho reduction of 
entry to the teaching profession^ .It 
believes new- routes ,riiust be de- 
veloped to enable women to con- 
tinue study. 

O Guidelines to promote . sex 
equality in further and higher edu-. 
cation were published! by .tne Equal 
Opportunities . Coqqpjs^a rw MjW.' 

V'Jaek. ', : ..fit : V 
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T aylor warns on in-service training APT loses recognition battle North American News 


Loch I authorities would nlmnsL cer- 
tain ly. make u drastic reduction in 
their in-service truming if thc-y could 
no longer claim the cost from the 
further cUucnlion pool, Mr Hill T»y- 
lor, direct or of Llie Institute of Edu- 
cation, warned lust week, 


„ . ... . T » The Association of Polytechnic frequently blitm- 

force universities into the market T eac hers hns failed to gain the sup- who were memL. ? 


Sneakmg at a conference on the ns a result of the cuts imposed by 
implications ot die recently pub- iocnl amitorities and to discount the 
lislied inspectorate survey of second- total unit ok' resources by a propor- 


lnt reduced. force universities into the market Teachers hns failed to gain the sup- 

Pro postils by iJie University place had consequences For other p 0rt 0 f Leicester Polvtechnic 
Grants Committee titar an agreed aspects of the contribution they governors in its campaign for local 
proportion should be included in the made to the life of the nation, the recognition. 

grunt allocation for purL-tiino Govern nienrs philosophy of letting The issue was reopened by 
students — many of whom tire likely me ®® s( s he where they fell would Leicestershire's further education 
to be teachers on in-service training simply not work as far as in-service committee at the association’s re- 
us a result nf the cuts imposed bv training was concerned, he said. ouest. folio wine an earlier decision 


quest, following an earlier decision 


gum me >up- wtio were members n f Z m 
. Polytechnic unions warned of the 

ign for local of possible in ter-unlSS^ 
APT supporters suggested s! ? 
eopened by members had a right oft ; 
!r education distinct from NATFffE * * 


wry schools, Mr Taylor said this 
would menu that each local autho- 
rity would have to find all the 
money needed to pay for second- 
ments to full-time training plus fees 
and expenses for part-time study. 

“ This might not make much 
difference' as far as the tntal costs 
are concerned, but the effects on 
each authority having to pay for its 
own .in-service training needs instead 
of charging most of them to the 
pool might be very great he 
pointed out. 

Mr Taylor 5 a id that much of the 
improvement of rlie cuiriculiini 
implied in the (Iocuhiljil relied 
heavily on an improvement in tlie 
‘quality : ftf tench mg >Uid thereby 


tlonal fee would not solve any prob- occupations, part-time experience 
letn, he said. continuing education in hII its forms 

Individual universities would only was likely to be more beneficial 
be slightly better off and university- than further prolonging expensive 
bused in-service training would be pre-service preparation and that 
■hard iiit having to collect the dis- such training was one of the ways 


If it is believed that for teachers to adhere to the. Association of committee not to give off! m 
for inembers of many other County Councils’ line not to give nition to APT. The bshS 


The loneliness 
of the 

part-time 

lecturer 


Patents sought for college discoveries 

University lobbyists in Washington agency. Other federal departments be extended to nil federal research Robert Kasteiimeier. expects to intro- 
are pushing hard for legislation that generally refuse to give universities contractors, including big business, ducc it very soon 111 ttie riou*>« ot 
would give academic institutions the right to exploit discoveries made Senator Stevenson and Senator Representatives. 

the autoimiLic right to own and through their research grants. The Schmitt tried to persuade the Senate In addition to keepmg out big 
c.... . 1 : ■: ; I..,..— t i.« an A tu fin it.vt ilmi bur iheir amendment business, the Polc-Buyh Bin and 


exploit patents for discoveries made 
in the course of government funded 
research. The assoc in tin 11 nf Arneri- 


rnverii incut keens the patent and to do just thui, but their amendment business, the Dolc-Bayh Bill and 
f censes it out on a nnu-exclusive to ihe Dole- Bay h Bill was defeated Its companion measure sponsored in 


occupations, part-time experience recognition at local level while APT members at Covent^ “11 universities and die Ansencan develop it. Many supporter of the. Bill 

con tinning education in h 1 1 its forms was denied a seat on rhe Bum hum I'o ly technic have derii!? ** Betsy wd Charles Council on Education have made Thu tatter practice iso stiong agreed that 111 theoiy senators 

was likely to be more beneficial further education committee. then- weight XhinddS 1 rime college professors, accustomed the establishment of a favourable, disincentive to Industrial Innova- Stevenson and Schmittaierght, 

.1 a n-r 11 c ........i .... e UL nina ine ci-- ...nimut fringe benetits ana Government wide oatent nolicv a tlnn. the i-etm-mers areue. because but thev dare not atgue. publicly 


basis to anyone who wants to 60-34. 


Many supporters of 


was denied a seat on rhe Burn hum Polytechnic have dedd 
further education committee. their weight behind il 

APT claims 11S members at for national recognitli 
Leicester out of a total teach- their city couitcil’s deci 
in§ staff of 623. The recognized draw local recognition 


counted fee clement by setting j>art- Jn which improvement of standards union, the National Association of The whole question has L,i 
time fee levels in direct proportion in schools could take place, then Teachers in Further and Higher opened by the Government : 
to full-time rates. . we needed to devise funding Education, claims 380 members. seents intent on nukine iV‘ 

Ti.r» n-.i«i-rmonf n f Prli><<,irini> arrangements that reflected these 1 Discussion by the governors was one way or the other ini* y^; 


L I • . Wk 1 - coll uisae'****! - 7 ' j 60 i»unaj»uiv.in in u liiiuiuauiCj uisnivbiiuvc tu inuuau 1111 ■ •* wi.*. 1 1 “ , ’ 

i-Ar 1 1 e £1 V , » life without fringe benefits and government wide patent policy a tion, the reformers argue, because but they dare not argue, publicly 

•ragnltian foP.j 10 f . flf hina as many courses as lull- major legislative priority, and they companies ore not prepared to incur for an extension beyond universities 
“ B *.,. dec: isi0| t kfl nrofessors do, but at half their g e em optimistic that congress will development and marketing costs and small companies, for fear of 

-Ofimnon. I tmto l ■*;•>& Hh AN | uea* »(. , ^ r nw AvMit. nivivnUiiP nint'P rhnvoft^ melt imvflrC 


to full-time rates. 

The Department nf Education 
needed to give money direct to the 
UGC for distribution to those ' unl- 


needed to give money direct to the objectives. 

UGC for distribution to those 1 uni- “At present we are getting a 

versitiea undertaking in-service 'great deal of exhortation, which of OvPfCPflC ctllHpilfG* 

tralnmg These could then either course is cheap mid cheaper lhan vJVClaCaa alUtlCllla 


“TmetT" give them vvhat they want this year, without the protection of an exclu* provoking more charges that private 

"awe nart-time teachers are paid Mnst politicians aonarentW favour tive licence. Therefore only 4 per business would enrich itself at the 
? S tasis number of reform £f Il.Tmese 11 T aim ink tm- cent of t>he 28,000 patents in the taxpayer's expense. ” It .s a case of 

01 '£ they teach, the Wallaces t j ve c ^ aQS whicji *24 different governmom's patent portfolio have the best being an enemy ot the 
Monomic losses that re- n j n f. en contiadictorv parent noli- ceen used, according to a report Bond , acknowledged Newton Cat- 
Masses are cancelled at E S the committee, ^l. ^unve 

h list minute. And th« suffer d B 1y mi „ar ily feels ?ery In cases «here : universities have relanom . t the Asnociation 


go on offering rmirscs at fee levels 
arljii.sierf to a iMticni.il appreciaiion 
of .social and iiidividu.il benefit nr 
devise a sysient of iii-servicc bur- 
saries for teachers employed by the 


better in -service iranwng, hut these aulhnriiies ill rheir iiieiis. 
huiH-’s ivcniUl be still born unless a Ministors and officials had to 
more rsiLiou.il basis nf support \y;n> recognise that lucent effort.*, to 


in-service cducutiun and trsiiuing ”, 
Mr Taylor said. ** Cut ilio lutter will 
lirnvide the knowledge, skill, confi- 
dence and suppni't which c-xliQita- 
lion cannot. And it is these things 
ihar touchers need if all our hopes 
for educational improvement are 10 
he fulfilled 


applications fail 


Staff axed ie £300,000 college Midget cut 


Viftv. staff and more than I t 00 . jitimudiute f re e/e on I fro pur chn so 
part-time teachers are. to lose their of new cquipniem and non-essential 
jobs at Druitford Co I lege -as a result main to nance work 
of a £300.0(10 budget cur imposed This section has been taken ns ail 
by the local authority. emergency measure, which the 


should be maintained by increasing 
class sizes or reducing teaching 
hours. If this is carried out, tlie 
effect will be ro close some courses 


by the local authority. emergency measure, which the which would he nu Jniigui' be con- 

Mr Eric Robins, m, tf,ie college governing body fears may have sidcred viable, 

principal, rold n press conference expensive consequences in the long Wlten rhe full-time redundancies 

£500,000 wits needed to brine the run. However, it is necessary come. 20-30 lecturers will he ln<r 


training needs of the muss of its staff costs. 

young people mid -Bradford' is Adult education is likely to be the 
fulling - 'below eveii the national first casualty', most cbisses being 
uverage |ievcl of effort in this cancelled next term if they are not 
country, ' he- said. 


self-financing, because it is . largely 


The lolcst cut follows the' prun- staffed, by part-timers.' 
ing of £179,000 from the college’s The academic board hns also 
budget last year and has brought an recommended that student numbers 


many as 200 part-tuner teachers may Popular subjects are computing, 
also be victims of I he economies. ' art und design, drama, neronuuR- 
Mr Kobinson said that during tne cal engineering, electrical, engineer- 
five years of its existence the col- ing, . mathematics, government and 
lege bad been subject to pro a res- public' administration mid classical 
sive and increasing cuts in its hud- studies.- There has been u slacken- 

c* #-*t AOinnn ! f □ loii'Kln/. -C L.a,. ... . V.. 1. ■ i « i i i 


Welsh schools ben; S 

subject pruning S 


the house by judiciary Committee 
chairman Peter Rodino contains 
other restrictions. One is the ” pny 
back provision ”, which entitles the 
Government to receive 15 per cone 
of licensing income above £70,000 
a year or up to 5 per cent of gross 
sales above $lm. 

To some extent this is a cos- 
metic feature, as the Senate .judi- 
ciary Committee's reports make 
clear: “Although there is nn evi- 
dence of * windfall profits ’ having 
been made from any inventions that 
arose from federally-supported pro- 


ciea. nui tuny a mummy iccjs very . *>* w . , , - — i m .„i,g n IlnSuofoihiAS «»tw »» icuBiniz-Buiipu>ic*> y 

enthusiastic about tdie issue, and managed to retain patent rights, 33 Amei Jean i uni ^versifies. prammes, the existence of the pay 

the univercides* hopes could well be P. er ce . nt of patents have been . 5 who back provision reassures the public 


Applications to universities by over- A iiew long distance kj-J 
seas students have fallen by 10 pL'r project to teach A level sin dm. • 
cent, according to the Universities being mounted by tha Notit 
Central Council on Admissions. Wales Institute of Higher £c.o» 
By February 15, there had been tion together with the Qkjl.'! 
19,825 applications -from overseas authority and the Edutaikujf., 
students, compared with 22,064 the nolpgy Centre at Mold, 
same time last year. But the From next Septem^ \, T \ 

expected, fall in numbers towards formers in sik Ciwyd stL’u 
the end of the application period, be able to study sociology b-,o 
probable because information about of tenchiug programme] 
the new fees policy would have printed workbooks, video fre^ 
become more widely known, hns mes on cassettes, tape noil; 
not materialized. In fact UCCA and a system of telephone t. *. 
reports a slight increase in applica- backed by advisers in iifr:. 
tions during this time. schools. - - 

The probable final number of The concept has already t. 

applications is 170,000,' compared successfully applied by ih*V. 
with 166,000 last year. $o far, the Wales Institute with studtaiin- 
incrense in total numbers is 2 per overseas BEd degree count i ' 
cent. There has been ho increase in falling birth rate, cuts in still::.!, 
applications by men, but a 6 per bers and a general pruiui •' 
cent increase in women candidates, budgets have meant that nut; :': 
Popular subjects are computing, jects con no longer be offwi 
art und design, drama, aeronuuti- options to individual student ; 
cal engineering, electrical, engineer- However, the institute's dA.-, 


their profession, PhD* 5 dashed by disagreements about how 

rote in department meetings anu generous a uniform patent policy 
on chance for tenure. should be. 

They fe members of a growing xh e senate has already debated— 


1 >er cent or patents navo been isven inu om «a u »wn«* 
i censed successfully. Into opimsition from people who 

However such simplistic compart- take die populist Une mat private 
sons do not really compare like with organizations should not be allowed 
like. As an aide to ahe- House of to profit from ^overxunent finan- 


I u r I: d ey ofMrttSie professors who bu "otTetmkLi fn.mTvmfoa^ RepVe^totiverjudici^ commib ced research. It T s a minority view- 

. cast ss ■■ ^ *.j™« - •«» 


ana uiuvbi «»»•», uusmessos ana universtues to renin j:” ", LiVLT; a 

i„ New York in title, for example ownership, to fed- t Jr 


Senate Finance Committee, he is 
one of the most powerful men in 


back .provision reassures tne puoiic 
that thoir support is taken into con- 
aiders tion when these patentable 
discoveries are successful commer- 
cially.” 

The Government would also have 
" march- in rights’* on patents if 
the holder does not make enough 
effort to nchlove practical applica- 
tion. And in “ exceptional circum- 
stances 11 the UJU would allow an 
agency to go through a special 


generating 


tlon’s biggest contr oversi^ with de t6 exploit tha patents financially, by of Health, Education and Welfare's Dole-Bayh and Stevenson-SchmUt. 

kno centring on tne practice « »« licensing them out to companies to patent counsel Norman Latker about Universities and small business 

plications toi quality ana develop and market. Under the delays in developing new drugs for would retain (Hie ownership of 

questions of possible e ” * present law, universities can some- which his agency holds patent patent's, while other contractors 

The Wallaces,' who live “ n West- times arrange with the agency fund- right*. would be given rather less — exclu- 

minaer, Missouri, have created a { ng r j ie re seaicii to keep patent XogicoUy, if patent protection Is rive licences in specified fields of 

livelihood from a pate nworic^m^part- r jgjj taj j, ut die negotiations are necessary for the development of use. No one in the Senate lias yet 

“ often long and complicated and the inventions by small firms and uni- agreed to sponsor the ad minis tra- 

procedure differs from agency to verslties, the same incentive should don’s proposed legislation, but 


such an that from Hie Department a third approach, half way between 
of Health, .Education and Welfare's Dole-Bay n ana Stevenson-Schmltt. 


get, leaving its teaching capacity 
for 1981 approximately 30 per cent 
below that of 1975. . • 


Uig of interest in combined biologl- forced by similar pockages oflr 
cfll sciences, civil engineering and other subjects to widen the dr 
accountancy. of A level options available. . j ■ 


Open University programmes March 8 to March 14 
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successfully applied by ihcX-l- minster, Missouri, have oreeted a 
Wales Institute with studnuin'V livelihood from a patchwork or part- 
overseas BEd degree count i ' . tittle jobs at colleges in Maryland, 
falling birth rate, cuts in still :.v faunsylvanla and Washington, ine 
bers and a general prinucx *•- : only substantial link between the 
budgets have meant that nue'f; courses is tlieir nine-year-old Volks- 
jects can no longer be oflwi:? wagen in which they take turns 
options to individual studtnn, ; - - shuttling from school to school. 

However, the institute's dn*-v •*xbis is a form of cheap labour, 
learning specialists are cmk: • ■' and U saves colleges - enormous 
that it can be extended to urf-;. amounts of money said Robert 
in other< schools and can b< ■*;=. Nielsen of the American Federation 
forced by similar packages of Teachers, , which has started a 
other subjects to widen Ibedr campaign to organize part-time pro- 
of A level options availablr. ._! ■ lessors. 

— — \ pr 0Sp;ects for further collective 

- j bargaining at private Institutious re- 
1 celved a setback on' Wednesday, 
however, when the Supreme Court 
7 in. GHH#U» A & f £S«- r % a ' ru H tl«t. members' of faculties at 
3 CMO »'• private universities were “ manager- 

bbc a . _ i '■!” .employees whose efforts to 

“ 1,0 \ ' :who'» wre not protected by fed- 

•‘ffifiS' ; . Mean while, « two-year study by 
«.Am.rl«n A.iocl.tloo of Uolver- 
I • brania I Marfoui IA507 . V _ oty professors, supposed by tha 

"Agio a IVHI*) : Ml J ytl. foundation, has concluded 

• 06 pte* o^rmSCiC ■ J* because of low pay and lack 

0.20 (■rablofoa <**'«'** “ ******** 

_ .. .w*n lor part-timers not to acquire 

e " , ° fc°cn 4 ;?3i 6 . skills. .... . 

in. ao • tbc 8yat6m ' hov C 

a - *T *£??,* w“-y to augment 
10.40 Scion co rouudai^on “KJJ n hdl-time faculty and say that 
ilMcdoA to V"cn,r ism . Jo« hired to,- part-time work have 


{ irncedure to keej> the title to an 
n ven tion, as, for example, wlten 
rite funding agreement calls for a 
specific product to be used ior 
regulation. 

In short, any new federal patent 
policy written by Congress this year 
is likely to be a minor improvement 
on existing practice — and a signi- 
ficant relief for university admini- 
strators — but not a malar stimulus 
to industrial innovation. 
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, l»op«r credentdala. ; 

faculty members now 
owpnse 32 per cent of the higher 
“£«joit teaching force of 675,000, 

■ ^ * e Nation^ Centre for 

... ^MStatbtics, The figures do 
!* u « graduate assistants,'. 

. J-rom 1972 .to 197-7. the rate of 
W . Powth was .50 per cerk 
’ teachers qnd 9 per 

[: fvul-tutie teachers. Propor- 
® ^ u* 8 Br'eatest • use of -'pgrfc- 

J^, reacr ), 0 r» is at . twq-wear com* 

1 ' « 0D " €Bes ' where, they. make. 
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Alumni colleges increase 
educational activities 


The whole world has heard of the 
relentless enthusiasm with which 
colleges aud universities ill rhe 
United States pursue former stu- 


thc Peoples’ Republic and more 
recently a Dartmouth Egyptologist 
escorted a party to archaeological 
sites along die Upper Nile. 


denes to bombard them with Jnfor- .- AJunml college* ymy IrOmeuseJy 
medon about development plans, Xu thejr character and .tlieir tuteJlic- 
aud beg for money. Many, people tua! rigour. -Some • arp essentially 
know too of die services American : short family holidays, 1 

alumni perform for their nlma Participants are encouraged to 
mater, from interviewing admissions bring along their children AAd 


Participants -are- encouraged to 

bring along their children AAd 

candidates in their home town to plenty of social events, sightseeing 
discreet lobbying in the' cor riders trips and assorted fun and. games 
of Washington. 1 are laid oti. Hie intellectual theme 

However, rhe services universities *nd classroom sessions are Just ari 
perform for tlieir alumni may be excuse to ' give die whole thing an 
less well known, 'One. of 'the 'most' academic label. Others take the 
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Christopher Jencks : Family backgr ound breeds success. 

Bachelor’s degree can boost 
earning power by 40 per cent 


less well known, 'One .of 'the 'most' academic label. Others take the 
successful and fastest .growing of educational component ' very 
these is the so-called alumni college.' seriously, although participants aro 
More and more institutions are put- never given academic credit or made 
ting on educational activities for to take a formal exarii. 
former studeius, and the number of Though alumni college is the coin- 
■lumni taking part- hn increased mon term for these activities, it is 
steadily over the past decade. . sometimes a bit of a misnomer. 

Further growth In the years They are aimed primarily at alumni 
ahead seenis almost certain, as the -—often after a survey to discover, 
number of 38 to 21-year-old^ what sort of programme would, be 
declines and academic institutions most appealing — and i ■ .advertised 
concentrate more resources on most intensively to alumni, but if 
adult education. Indeed some there is room, they will! normally 
Bdnripistrators, such, as Steven Csl- accept anyone Wi}o applies. 

VBrt, director or the Dartmouth On the other hand Cornell, .whosd 
Alumni College predict- that in the 'alumni college grew to become rhe 
future students will choose a college biggest in dhe country, changed its 
for the opportunities it offers for name recently from Cornell Alumni 
lifelong education and nor just University to Cori 
for its traditional undergraduate sity. Nearly half -last year’s 900 

participants were not. ComeH.grp<Ju- 


successful and fastest .growinte of 
these is the so-called alumni college.' 
More and more institutions are put- 
ting on educational activities for 
former students, and the number of 
alumni taking part- has increased 
steadily over the past decade. 

Further .growth In the years 
ahead seems almost certain, as the 
number or 38 to 23-year-old^ 
declines and academic institutions 
concentrate more resources on 
adult education. -. Indeed some 
administrators, such, as Steven Csl- 
vm, director or the Dartmouth 


for the opportunities it offers for 


I M n uTTr^BT* 1 > H l oT' 


for its traditional undergraduate 
curriculum 
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A bachelors degree can be expected 
to add 3Q to ,40 per cent to a 
man’s lifetime earnings, on average, 


earnings gap between rich and 
pool' Americans. 

” ## «l . II ■ I J II E . mAAHAII. 


pamnoutli has -tile, country’* CornSl 

longesl-ijrtnUig • alunmi .college, in TulV 

Which bar -been .fir 6qntin(«Jui op^B- SgS^sSSS^SSa ' choice of S 

diliri., S4«i '' Tlle 5educ ‘ iv6 ’ ,0,! ' of ovjl " “ 


: . _ ■ H p hAAMAM uivuiauv ul trginwpwu«icu muiupiL 

Family background U Tjfpon- educar i on programmes. There are 
s>le for 48 per cent of the variance main comoonertts i 


man’s lifetime egrnmgs on average, sIbJe f 4 g per C e nt of the < variance component* • 

according to Harvard sociologist j n • mC n s occupational statue. Who 





rets Ahead ? concludes— Professor ft The summer alumni college la 
fencks exolains apologetically that nu eleven . day residential course 


“ Sociobiology and modern Darwin- 
ism ”. 

Although thd oldest' and best- 
established alumni colleges bresdc 
even or make a small profit, most 


held each Avgust at Dartmouth for. are probably subsidized by their 
about 300 alumni and their wives institutions' according to Mr 
oi husbands. This year’s topic will Calvert, -who. is preparing a book 
be u HnH,. holy land'. .T4ie idpa of on the subject. 




Ammnpa”. Participants will 
examine lvliat It .means .to be 
Aipctlcnn and discuss likely changes 
in the, United States In response to 
such problems as inflation, .world 
energy ajid food shortages, and 
instability; in the Middle East, - 


on the subject. 

From the university’s' point of 
view they may be worth subsidizing 


for tiieir public relations value, -liie 
hope Is tmt their' long-term return, . 
in the form of hi creased prestige' for 
the pnreiib : Institution, more rinnn- 



support 

a .others, vrrll inord than cover the. 

SiES^*^i"^fisS5'. co,t! ot eo “ u,g 8,em es,,bllsljed - 

around 'die country to conduct ; — . ... ... — — 

weekend ! seminars on. topics from Clive Cooksoq, 
current crises to Ranaissunce music - North American Editor, 

and art., ■ s5mSSBlt H,|?, “' ^ “ 

• Alumni college^ abroad—tlje _co|- NatTouei Press Building, : 


front alumni 




ruros ; bim 


.nsst 

i : 'i»wi 
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intelligence test . MMr wilU on. ”, incomes as compel lege offers alumni educational holl- 

ayerage, prodiice . only ; l * The nei. book hardly men; days overseas (.Last ^ntunui a group 


average, produce omy a it ™ hardly men* days overseas. L.eet aiwunm 

difference in .lifetime As f^e. rtie new. ■ of led by Dartmouth’s ton 

the book points out, this is very ««“*«* M a 1 watdter took a three- week 

Utile compared to the overall success. 


tour of 


Clive Cooksoq, 

North American Editor, 

The Times Higher. Education 
Supplement, 

National Press Building. 
Room 541, • • 

Washington »C 20045 : ■ 
Telephone 2- (202) . 638 6765, 
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British-style science 
policy recommended 


from Guy Nouve 

PARIS 

The role of cenirnl government in 
defining research policy targets und 
allocating finances should be 
strengthened. This is the main 
recommendation of n report drawn 
up by M Robert Chabbal mid 
recently presented to the Secretary 
of State for Scientific Research 
M Pierre Aigraln. 

Much of the thinking behind the 
report was based on Britain's 
Rothschild Report. 

The report recognises that in 
future research policy must come 
under far closer supervision. Gov- 
ernment and industry, public as well 
as private, will wish to have a 
greater say in determining research 
priorities und research funding. 

To avoid the uproar which pre- 
vious proposals created in the re- 
search world. M ClmWjal, ex-direc- 
tor gonerar of the Centre National 
tie la Recherche Scicntifique pro- 
poses iltnt research be divided Into 
three groups. 

The first group will consist of 
fundamental or exploratory re- 
search. The second category in- 
cludes all resonrch with n specific 
application that mnkes it Sllitahld 
for funding from various sources. 

The third category is more in the 
nature of development than re- 
search. Projects in this group, the 
report suggests, will correspond 
very closely to the programmes for 
technological development currently 
drawn up by ihe Government. This 
type of research may be linked to 
well-defined budgets Hnd ' given, 
specific target dates. 

First category research will re- 
main the responsibility of the 
Centre National, rfe hi Recherche 
Scientific hl\ The main area of 
government initiative wiH be with 
the second group of research. 

In order to mulch the’ research' 
priorities oE the government with 
the > interests, of conttRCiing^ rs- 
scercH fancies* the' report suggests 
two r ?iific.tnt changes In budget- 
i**l r Vccihirc. It chJJs upon re- 
sc : fun ding ministries 10 draw up 
;• cdiiir.t and long term outlines to 
indicate their areas of priority and 



Pierre Algruin : given report 

contracting research agencies to de- 
fine their own research interests on 
a rolling three year .basis. 

Central to the success of- this »ro> 
posal is an Increase in the standing 
Snd administrative authority df tho' 
Directorate-General far Scientific- 
and Technical Research.. Under the 
impetus of M Aigrpln Ibis agency 
lias gained importance. • 

The system of research policy and 
budgeting In -France '.is based on a' 
vertical relationship between the re- 
search agency, und ibe ministry that 
has administrative' oversight, for it. 
Punding comes direct from the mfii*. 
istry. In future . the i-epoi't’sifggests,’ 
research agencies should be able to 
draw their finances front a number 
of different ministries. The directo- 
rate-general will match appli- 
cations with the priorities laid down 
by -the various ministries. The re- 
port suggests that the directorate 
general have greater control over 
the research budget — estimated at 
some Fr. 450 million this year. 

Thera is a r«fd possibility that dis- 
putes -between* ' ministries 'over re- 
scorch areas will leave the proposal' 
stillborn, fr is stil-l in the ha lance 
whether the directorate general will 
be able to assume some of the 
powers rhat Rothschild foresaw for 
the Central Policy Unit 


Uli Schmetzer penetrates the locked doors of Europe’s first 
feminist university and finds it over-subscribed 


ROME 

The winter winds blow unchecked 
through Europe's first feminist uni- 
versity which functions in an old 
pnla2zo in the ancient centre of 
Rome. 

But the fledgling campus is 
already providing a choice of 21 
courses for a first-year student 
population of just under 500. Two 
months after its inauguration, the 
feminists have already resorted to 
numerus claus us to avo.id over- 
crowding. 

The new campus is difficult to 
locate. Below the arched, portals 
of an old palazxo a sign scribbled 
on cardboard reads: Virginia Woolf 
Cultural Centre. A few sturdy 
ladies ensure that no male advances 
further. 

“Our university does not -wish to 
provide an alternative ", says Pia 
Candinos, one of the Virginia -Woolf 
founders, “we only. want to provide 
a critical -rapport with- the outside.” 


Woman’s 

own 

success 

story 
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Staff and students are jointly protesting at plans for one of London’s polys. David Jobbins reports 


trimmings. We sit around 
and the lecture is more 


lie table 
open to 


discussion than the normal aca- 
demic lecture.” 

Though males are banned most 
nf the textbooks are written by 
male authors who seem to have 
monopolized study topics that have 
an Inevitably feminist flavour. 

Topics being studied at Virginia 
Woolf range from the anthropology 
of women to a course on Islamic 


It is a university by women fotf , women to n course on Islamic 
wohied. Tlie list of lecturers and * tu _ dlea 'rf* , the lW0 , mai » “P J « 
professors reads hot only like a • ,, r , Political conscience of the 


Wild's Who in Italy's feminist move- 
-men I but more like its list of. gen- 


Moslem woman ” and “ the feminist 
movement as instrument of 
prat staff. Included are rite cream- nationalist and- imperialist 
of Rpme'd women professors, women T e gj t me8 ■ 

.writers, women journalists, women .. The most popular course is Greek 
researchers. literature where lecturer Luciana 

So. far each lecturer has provided . di Lello traces the roots of women’s 
her services free fur t\Vo hours a. subjugation right back to the myth 
Week. The fee for students- is. a df Prometheus and Pandora, 
trifling £7 A year f which gives the. Literature and modern history 
-right to < wo courses) but graduates., have the widest feminist scope, 
cannot expect a bourgeois diploma - ranging from the work of women 


hr degree . -at the end of- tlipir 
gtudlesT-rfust- enlightenment. 

“ Oui 1 . tdfea, is to .‘provide knowv 
ledge, to debate topics of vital 
interest to women, to arm them 
with data for discussion ", sa 
Roberta Tatafiore, a lecturer 
sociology. 

“ The majority of enrolled women 


ft 


in the industrial society to the 
literary contributions of feminists 
and the creation and dissolution 
of feminist movements between the 
turn of the century and the advent 
of Fascism. 


huve emerged from the 
struggle in Italy over the S? 
says Tatafiore. J 4,5 1 

The creation of a feminist cim™ 
has obviously struck a recepm, 
chord. Next year’s courses * 
already virtually filled. 

Roberta Tatafiore admin- "w, , 
did not expect this kind of suctc* 

I11 fact we have had to limit to « 
the students for each course. Then r 
is no selection or education I 
criteria, we simply take the ffm l 
40 who apply. Anybody can join ■ 
a course as long as they tit i 
woman. 11 

Tlie idea of a feminist univerrity 
(a similar institution was start cd in 
Belgium this year) was the brtb 
child of the organisers of Rome'i 
“ House of the Woman "—the ram- 
shackle former court palaua j| 
Go-verno Vecahlo 39 which m 
occupied by feminists three yeiri 
ago and which 1ms since served m 
their headquarters and bastion, 

Some of the palaazzo’s many row 
have already been occupied bm 
date feminist organizations lilt At 
movement which spearheads At 
fight against wife-beating and idn 
cates tougher punishment for net. 

But the most immediate problem 
for the Virginia Woolf UniveniQ 
are its lack of facilities. So far int 
campus hoe little more than a gener- 
ous dose of goodwill and academic 
enthusiasm. Although a .library— 
for women only — in nearby Plata 
Farnese serves the students there 
is no reference library at (he no 
campus nor facilities for study « 
debate outside the lectures. 

Worse, the university badly net* 
n heating system. And the slid j: 
cannot .be expected 10 teach fa I 
nothing for ever. I 

The feminists have applied la she * 
city council for funds. The sunrliM t 
of their campus will depend on w 


Countdown to chaos 
begins at 



A physiobiology course debates 
the biological determination of the 

. - . - . . *««» and " pychoanalysis course ,. 1W „ --- 

are students, but we have quite a has been turned into a dialogue goodwill of a political system whicb 

number of housewives and some with mothers to debnte the prob- has never shown itself too generou 

pensioners. We hold traditional lems of rapport with their children, with finance for education— mtlM { 

lessons without tpe traditional “We have chosen subjects that lobbied by strong voter poieniiil t 


Foreign int ake incr easing 


Numbers, of foreign .students .in 
French ; universities ate spiralling., 
A recent stiidy .by 'the review 
Hommea et Migrations has shown 
that between* f973 end 1979; the 
number' of students , in French 
higher . education frpm 1 overseas 
grew from 85,578 fo- 380,000 last 1 
academic -yean— a n ln crease df more 
than a quarter. 

The' Study shows that df aH for- 
eign siudehts 80 per. cent' or 86,000 
are, from Third, World countries. 1 
The largest group comes from 
Atrica-T-65 pfir cent — Mlwed' ‘by 
students from the Middle Bast^-15 

r '5!® l U, H. , ° i . Af H.cen stu<Ws Is 
. Arabrspeaking; ex-Frehch 

lerritoriCs-r-^evetfi chi* U tphV': ,* 

Strident* from" -dev^dping; coun-. 
tries appeal to be mdring into .thb 


fields of science wid technical . 
studies. Two years, ago. the Minister' 
for Higher EdticarJcwi. Mme 'Alice: 
Saunter. Sietd suggested that rite 
.majority of students,; from , under- 
developed countries were «foUowhig 
Co ur« os of lit*]? tuie- 10 their homo-- 
lands in arts anti social sciences. >■ 
A third', of -Third World student^' 
hold French government grants,'. 
The.,. ; greatest , concentration pf, 
government gran (holders is to be 
found , id, the tivp. year : university 
institutes p£ technology,, . . 

■ The Frerichi government's pribritjy 
as regards r>V«aMfe ' students is to 
help , future Apchttrs and technical 
/personnel. \Iri 1978-79 the gdvenP 
merit awarded 2,240 Scholarships for 
Overseas .stitdenu to study In thefr 
home - Mun try rand a further 7.2JZ 
-franta , for . short study visits to 
France... 


pu(di aiul Belgians t<j run 
joint language CDnVhntioH 


from John Richardson . ' V-\. 

* _ . BRUSSELS 
Four Dutch and Bolglrtn mfnlsters' 
Iinve -proposed ■ a language' union 
convention applicable ; to HoUaKd 
and- Belgium,- which , wiH be put 
before Ul of r rospccrive cnbfneis. 

The.- Belgian ' ' . Dutch r 9 peak frig ' 
hiinlsters ■ for' eilucatioii . and ;tJiq , 
Dutch community .Mr J.; RamneKflrfi. 
and Mrs R. do BackTer.mot.Dr Alia 

s j M. . ■ Gardtjniortf. 


ters...hf dijcgUpn pnd.CMilure and 
social work; ,«t (he jOaafle of Ham 
at Sieonokkentecl near Brussels. 


Ovar ^cooperation In the field of 
3W ' -cBitutt -and edbeatibn out-' 
side* the N edict* lands, and agreed to 
work out plans ltd* organize n ,cpt 
Joqutum on .the renewhl of basic 
«IucMiOh us part of ; the jeehrijra- 
tei- for th « «Makd of B6lgW’s’ 
150th .anniverstM'i?'. ^ ; 
v Tin da. dre. . belpg dOrelotyed fat 
:- i 0iat . Jww-woVp -radid,^ ^ Wogfoitimerl 
pud * Belgian -Housn ^riH be opeM 

in Amsterdam ^ this aummer tc nefins 



The proposed convention ex> ' 
pres jes , tho, wishes, of Belgium >iid 1 
the Netherlands, to. forge a common : 
policy - dancef'nfitg DUtCh ' Irtuguage- 
eud fiiei autre- iq the broadest sense." 
It is' imentk'd tq brjirp the .convert-' 

lion ; force ''this -yepr-* v 

■ They, spoke 'of ihejr wcisfafctlofr ^ 


the*r curn 1 pledging to open 9 DuttJh 
House In Bjrosaels Jn neaf fotui-e. 
The ; liiin isLers ekpir eased i»' thrii’ 
opinion, that riie avaijpbiHiy of books 
In the Dutch ■language was -Of ehbt- 
mous cultural significance to .jhe 
’ people of Belgium {ind theVNetli^- 
' lpnds; : and that retail pruji hidlti- 
: renance agre^enrs ' Hwold . npf be 
- 01 lotVs d. to restrict cpq sinner s' 

16 Djutcb Jliefotq^, ' .' r,,v ' , ' l r 


Uneasy truce 

for troubled 
campus 

from Martin Feinstein 

JOHANNESBURG 
Students -at the troubled black Uni- 
versity of the North, near Pieters- 
bui'g; Tnuiayarf* settled dow.n to ah 
une day truce with the university 
administration last week after 
'threatening a mass boycott. • 

They had warned that they would 
stay away from classes unless the 
university reversed a decision, to. 
refuse re-admission to five students, 
.apparently because of their links 
With the Azanlan Students Organ- 
ization (AZASO). 

"* The five-— Thomas Nkoahe, presi- 
,,dent .of r -AZASO, ‘ Mr Ngwako 
['Ramatlhodi, who was expelled last 
April but re-admitted after a Suc- 
cessful Supreme Court action, Mr 
,Xggy MtneDule, Mr Oupa Romachela 
And Mr Bennie • Masehola-^were 
; ,baTred from registering when the 
University ..op^nafl, last ,w«ek . for, 
the new academic- y^ftr. j; . 

:- The university said this was. for 
“reasons other than academic but 
'denied It had anything to do with 
their- involvement with AZASO. , 
Students^ \yere also/ angry .that 
attbthw : lSi . Qf their , nufTvVer^ - aliv 
planning to go intd, their,, secoudor, 
thfrd -j(<eajr or - study, , were also , re-' 
fusedijte-ndmjislon because' of poor 
apudeimC: performance, T 

■ They made .‘it! clear - hpw they felt 
at the official' opening ceremony, by 
:retn»nlrtB -seated during prayers 
gfid . is . the, formal, 'academic prt^ 
cession left, the' hall and by siegin' 
d 2,000-3 trong march' on 1 lie. ad min, 
stration' bulltjingB, (tarrying placards 
V^adldg. 1 ! re-Instete oui' brothers' hiid 
■.staters 1 *, and I 1 what have wedohg? 
Blackpees it our sin ”. •••■• - : ; ; - ! 
■'■" Afrer 'tfie be'y'chtt threat the uni- 
versity prdmplly banned alV ‘mails 
meetings on campuk nhd warned 

■f ll/JoU'hri • ll.nl. ill.:. 1 J _ T 


stud eats *. that . they would - be ; cx-i 
pejlefd Utiles* they, turpid up '' for 1 
qlaeseA. *',/ ... ^ W;. 


Later 
statipniri 




oljt^ arrived ' in> fo&e,, 
utiHelyes :gi. Ijio.'.'ihn 

efriillttiiv. ‘UAAiAh.i * 

M 

and 


Students who are losing 
their wanderlust ... 


Nnrcli Ea« London Polytechnic 
Zems set oil pressing on with its 
\Zni to cut back on vast areas of 
’ work. By die narrowest of mar- 
li a working party plan embody- 
Si the proposals has been backed 
by the governors policy and 
resources commit-tec, 

Ainouz those voting seven to six 
for the proposals were polytechnic 
director. Dr George Brosan, and 
rluirdidii of the governors. Council- 
Ini Arthur Edwards. 

The plan now goes to a mecttiig 
of tlie governors later this month. 
The committee agreed to refer the 
plan 10 the polytechnic’s academic 
board, and said that the. .working 
psriy should open discussions with 
stall unions, 

Staff and sltideiits lobbied the 
meeting at the culmination of a day 
of union iu protest at the plans, 
which involve the loss of two facul- 
ties three major departments, and 
dhcnniinuatlon of a number of 
wmses. « , . 

One precinct — Barking — was 
totullv closed by strike action by 
kauris'*, administration and clerical 
staff and students. Key members of 
the General and Municipal Workers’ 
Union, including caretakers, refused 
to cross picket lilies at Barking and 
other minor sites. 

About 500 attended a mass meet- 
ing at Stratford, which was told by 
NATFHE president, Mr Jack Tyrell : 
“What we have to do is to cat! on 
(ho committee to call a halt to tlie 
whole process and meet union rep- 
resentatives before educational 
chaos and chaotic relations between 
the authorities and their employees 
result." 

Be then led a march through rush 
hour traffic to the lobby of the 
governors’ committee meeting. 

A NATFHE delegation whdeh saw 
Councillor Edwards was told that it 
win for them to suggest alternatives 
r.> the p/an. Councillor Edwards 
***• to discuss tho proposals 
n idi The THES. ■ 1 , 

The plan now approved by the 
committee involves withdrawal 
hum Waltham Forest, one of the 


distribution of the environmental 
studies courses based there. The 
faculty of immunities would also 
disappear as would most of its 
courses, and courses in the depart- 
ments of sociology, applied econo- 
mics and maths would cease. 

The humanities faculty hns only 
recently recruited staff to run a 
new degree in cultural studies, 
which has received approval from 
the Council for Nutionn] Acudemic 
Awards for a 1980 start which pre- 
sumably will not now happen. 

The polytechnic has already in- 
formed tiie CNAA of its plans. " The 
CNAA has made, no secret of its 
anxieties, and intends to visit the 
polytechnic soon to ensure that the 
interests nf students on closing 
courses will be protected and that 
the re.vhuped polytechnic will re- 
main a proper academic institution. 

As tiie immediate reaction to the 
abrupt announcement of the plans 
died down, the longer term response 
was being considered. In addition 
to the action being taken by unions 
to protect their members* job pros- 
pects, the academic board has 
begun to prepare an alternative 
plan, working against the clock. 
The plan is scheduled for comple- 
tion ready for the academic board 
meeting on March 19, only two days 
before. the governors' meeting. 

Working parties were quickly 
established in the threatened facul- 
ties and depai-tmonts to consider 
the impact of the plan. 

Heads of these departments, who 
learn, of the plans ot the same 
time as their staffs and students, 
have also begun to speak out at the 
proposals. Mr Michael Rustln, whs 
one of the first to defend his de- 
partment's record. 

“It takes many years for a de- 
partment to develop to a high stan- 
dard atid reputation. It seems it 
might take only a working party 
proposal Hitd two committee de- 
cisions ip destroy it. One cannot 
see tlie sense 0E a polytechnic sup 



The protests begin, backed by staff and students 

The plans to axe sociology at 
NELP have drawn particular atten- 
tion. The CNAA backs the conten- 
tion of staff that the NELP degree 
is strongly vocational — and the 
British Sociological Association has 
■written to sociology department 
admissions departments at other in- 
stitutions not to accept transfers of 
students from NELP. 


G JIM GRAHAM 

courses thereby reducing student 
income, the unions say. 

While some courses are 
threatened, the polytechnic is press- 
ing ahead with developments in 
other directions. A recent approval 
by the CNAA is the BSc in manu- 
facturing studies, scheduled to start 
in September. 

The course is lint designed to com- 


Tlie specific proposals were pete directly with the enhanced 
attacked in. a briefing paper, sub- engineering courses introduced'^* « 
mitted to fHil committee meeting 


than three years of study, NELP’s, 
course is designed to give students 
enough understu riding of manufac- 
turing systems to develop their 
potcntial'fiir front line management. 

Course tutor Mr David Gairod 
reports on' encouraging interest from 
industry and potential students, who 
will he sponsored by the major 
manufacturing companies who have 
collaborated in the initiation oE the 
degree. 

Its vocational nature is much In 
Hue with the developments * envis- 
aged for the polytechnic by tho 
working party and Dr Brdsan. 

More bizarrely, the polytechnic 
is also seeking support from Nuto 
in establishing courses in conflict 
studies. With a regret table lapse ill 
Liming, the exploratory trip to Brus- 
sels to sound mil Nuio oil the prb- 
pusttls necured at the height- of the 
initifc] burst of auger at tho working 
party’s plans. 

Continuing the Vocational theme. 


, 4 ■ it milling cxkj ”ulo l luii ni uicmv. 

''vV-the polytechnic h«s also received 
'^ approval for a BEd “add-on" com- 


ponent, for its pioneering but not 
totally free from criticism Diploma 
of Higher Education course. 

These two developments — plus 
planned degrees in physiotherapy 
and heinli'lt studies — are already 
viewed by Dr Brnsun as steps 
towards a vocationally-oriented 
pulyteehn ic. 

“ We must shed the fnshlons of 
the 1970s”, Dr Broson lias said. “If 
any courses must be closed tlioy 
must surely bo those for which, 
there is national over^ro vision, for 
which the quau-tity and quality 
of recruitment is declining,' or 
which do not suit the needs of the 
new decade." 

The questions being raised 
now ask whether die proposals 
fall within these categories— and 
whether the discussions should not 
have been widened at; an earlier 
stage. 

Tucked away almost at the end 
of the list of plonned closures and 
cutbacks drawn up by the working 
parlv is tiie centre for institution^! 
studies, one of NF.LP’s major 
innovations, which will disappear if 
the plan is approved. 

It has built up its considerable 
repute turn examining the develop- 
ment of other higher education 


instjnittorw, ^qnd -.It is. the bright 

— , „ by numbdr of universities and polytech-; /. of irony,, that! ■» ehouW .qftept .ltt 

porting a development like this, for the NELP joint union liaison iom-: tlics. Instead of- seeking 'the “high end a* part of-. what many people 
■n mntitr war! nnH rhan ahamlnn. .glittee,' as “muddled thinking" 


so many years, and then abandon- 
ing it at this point when so mbdi 


It is short-sighted to close the intense 


flyers " who. will benefit from aa see . as/ a llied experiment f<jr 


from James Hutchinson 
, • BONN 

West Gorman politicians and educa- 
tionists are concerned about the 


I 

dents foar there could be problfrt r 
settling down again when W r 
return home. 


.1 _ •• vox vs shv ‘ vs ywiiik nuvii ou 111uv.1t 1 1- » oiaui L-jagitivu li/ viuug iiivvarec 

toree funding boroughs, and the re- progress has been made”, he said, sociology and applied economics ment course 


engineering : and mandge- the shft^pe of higher education under ; 
urse 'probably over' more" the Conservatives. . 


. . .. But these reasons * re not tae j 

.growing reluctance pf German stu- vlnolng. British, French, Anifn^ » 
dents to spend -even a short period' or Itnfian students, are irt tne sjj f 


boat; And, lit fact, only 6 per* Cf*J 
of German students who do J'* 
the pfonge say they experience «■ 
settlement problems. •: 

Her^’Wulf Schoenbohm. dejwj 

hend of the Konrad Aden‘S 
Foundation near Bonn, 
looking for Otlter reasons. He pw®* 
out that in the P aat L decad j?J!, 

German university n as beep me 

he calls a mass training fe'JW 


at universities abroad. For more 
Itnan 15 years, despite the rapid In- 
crease in the student population, tiie 
number of young Germans going to 
foreign universities for a term or 
two has remained constant at around 
10,000. That is currently a mere 
1.5 per cent of the total number 
of students. 

The statistics for comparable 
countries present a quite different ne cans a mass 

S lcture. A report published by churning out people for'. J obi ‘JJJ 
inesco showed that West Germany require special qualification?. 
was the only country in a tablo of aim is to get through the cour» t p . 
13 where tiie number of students quickly as possible. Tne w 
at foreign universities had either that going to universily > s * n 
stagnated or gone down. Moreover, * lectual advantage h 0S ^ ons 
although . so- few Germpn students overtaken by reality 
are prepared to go abroad: a recent 
•poll concluded that more than 80 
per cent of students considered that 
a spell at a foreign university' would 1 
be lien eflclal to them. 


vertakon by reality. « 

Many senior school pufw’j 
monger "Chose to take the lOWjjt 
to ' which their talents were 
Suited. They base their chJ'L* 

— j - . which teacher wae 

This, lock: of wanderlust jjs" put tiiem the best marks m 


Mrs Thatcher’s outspoken one-man think tank 


; Rhodes Janies says he was 


"(Jke 8 1 Ngaio Crequer talks to Robert Rhodes James who has 

> fw • h Ser ? fi an d ar fo r Dh'er^ed uStlmi; become Conservative Party liaisoji officer for higher 
; ^»i7 s Xd b U e L P Sor further education 

He — - 


’? ■»» academic with an tin- 


IPlnAn.L it T 1 ** *v 1111 an uir 

r ? w ' r d s« an historian 
bwp r fo\!’^ ^d ffr st political 


** I have no ministerial power biit graduate students an iinportant 
I sliail be keeping closely in touch achievement although he recognizes 

with Mark f’.nrlic’lp and if T irlentifv rhnt flip mnnev 'in tha srhpmn mflV 


•down to several obvious factors: a 
sojourn abroad lengthen? 


s factors: a thq ■ actiool-ieflving , D . ;ivetsiCf- 

. . - die univer- whJch is' the passport to up ih 

S‘ty;C1>urae, k, exacerbates fjnaliclnl Today drily 2 per cent *-9* 
jfr -tneans leaving . family took two 'modern f 
and. friends, there might be difficul-. up M Abittir level, compare^ . 
.ties over language, and many, stu- 50 per cent In 1968, . 


* • * 


worrying over 

by GUnther Kloss ' . ■ Jabour market 

*he Resent generation bf German 

studerits . is • 'largely nori-polftlcal.' j m ^??S^believe uiuve^J 
Des^dte titfl cbntimilhg ' activity tti . Iq^slatlon id recent* 

|ma ji, riioatly laf fish, groups ajid tlio impiioved thrir posinonj- rn j.-^|g* * 
Odd. pretest, trips t . students • h*va,. bes achleyedvthe r ^Srt b uifd^ ' 

aaag'igg 



y4*Vi aTi ■ Q; waa f “ r fo 0 *' # •• • • • rent, overseas policy is tnat tne 

N jt in * adviser to, the Uriited .. Rhodes James is stjll ..working principal opposition has come' from 
visited ^.i^^tory-geriei'al. He, has, 'out the approach he will make to the Consei-yative benches and not 
Ui)«]u « c!L* ver ^ university, has }, ls j 0 b but one of the areas lie is tbe (Labour Party. I thought that was . . 
ndka Li s , se ^ .^d »n America . rnn _» PMPf i about is - Iona. ter iri ,p. unfortunate. Thera 1 Las. been : none 


- rnrrp'r.rli. 1 -M:*--' • ••searcn turo^aine- at suciety s prnu- r„„ a jviiwiari 

Pf|V fte lems where education and Govern- have expe ted 

^ Wiltaav?*? las Rid^ ^ley nIeilt CO nfd do more together, such He thinks Hint in the. past some 

; SS-yK" P “i 6 d 8n c”r‘:l - e„v lr o,„ncn.„ issues, 

j : ^nt. r overseas develop: 
hut. 


■■■ii«rpi-4iti>>a hni-p mrtrip tiln Dnsitloll 


“I do not think you con have 
' too many' universities but I am uu-. 
happy about tiie general standards. . 
of one . or two of Them. £ will not 
name names but the difference iri 
ability is very marked- . 

“One of the real probloms of the . 
new universities was that they were 
formed at such a rate that a num- 
ber of people got high sounding 
positions who really were not up to 
It. In a normal situation they would 
'not have got chairs. They Were 
second-raters. 

. “This is' very bad lucR for first 
rate people who ere finding it very 
difficult to get any job at all 
because ( tite mqcliinq is 110$ ex- 
panding. , 

' “Therd- Ia nn extraordinary dis- 

S ailty between vice-chancellors and 
e&4SiA>f.rt'ollog«L ; jSome' uf thorn 
are Outstandingly good, sumo others 
1 have been uppointed out of des- 
• . * - - p ci ation r because • ndbody • else 

need for some of the' measures, uut ‘applied.. : Leadership is tremen- 

really 



► ^Mriun 1 !^ l than ^his 

' «We"Si2 r <l?Wi«“tions' is bis 
1 & 5, s He sees himself 

between the 
» tiircmioif nt an 4 higher arid further 



' "s*mly V I 16 say' 8 - 

1 P.bara ’J 31 ? 1 wW« v tiie -intehtion 

orie# trovel as much as hf<? 


about this. “ I greatly 
necessary to ’do’ this. 


•poaunkmeiits will- quite clear 

*■ lho ?? ft m ’ meet the' rieoDle on ' regret- it is — ■ . 

I k Hs to be ' B f riend , t 3o accept there is an awful lot of 

* ^sometimes money Involved and I am worked 

flfwj i , ^ uS t ; impart uripaldhtble about it. There Is a theory that as 
; r ...... rnniA frnm richer 


with the , 
ckses : 
m|ni- 

. Held' 

of activities without enough ’people 
of ability ta make a success of it 
There Is a problem with over- 
lappiug rind 1 duplication of courses 
ining aesperatoiy.ciiar- me economy quiet wuy uut is iimiumi mw mo but he. ivoulil anxious iiot to 
will improve. I would hope that students are only tiirire for tinea downgrade, the poly technics, 
the whole thing would bo reviewed ' years and that he ropreSdnts the Higher 'education thinks it has' 
sympathetically. Mark Carlisle is whole 'constituency. . ' ' . lieon unduly . battered by the present 

under terrific pressure at the He, sees tbe Select Committee as .Ipoyerriinenr^ ^ end tiiat Its problems 
moment. ■ , a useful, forum for ideus, but he js Ore not fully understood by policy 

■ mn a loval member of the keen to recoEuiza the different makers. . 




rOIJA pr^Ss lad Vice-chancellors have ovet'-reactOd. education just want to b* left aTonq. jo what .extent he -will be able p> 
tf'A^ L'Svr'' :* “BrVwSfai' 'tiw .He makes Hie satfle point about to get qn with their own teaching. Impress his views ou his colleagues 

**5-5 ^^^;^^ .;g&ST«S«^«a' ... * W w. ... ..... ■ , . . 


for Dr I 
Longf ield 

TeessUle Polytechnic’s new director, 
Dr Michael Longfield, Is a gritty 
Yorkshi reman who weighs liisnubllc 
pronouncements with deliberate* 

tore. ... i 

. He rnlis Ins plu-uses around, 
savouring them ihr every potential 
pitfn II before they finally emerge 
carefully tint fled to avoid pitch. - 
f or king him Inin controversy. 

His reticence in mi surprise, given 
Teessi tie's recent history. Dr l.ong- 
field's mipoiiiuneni follows very 
closelv the decision of the Council 
for National Academic Awards to 
lift its threat of withdrawal of 
recognition from Teesside. 

1 The CNAA’s vole of renewed con- 
fidence came after resources were 
rapidly pumped into the polytech- 
nic by Cleveland County Council, 
and the former director, Dr John 
Houghton, retired prematurely. 

■ Dr Longf ield is unwilling to dis- 
cuss the affair. '* A great deal too 
much has been said about Tees- 
side 4 . he said. He shares the 
general resentment of polytechnic 
staff at the publicity it generated, 
much of which they regard as. 
unfair in that there were untrue 
suggestions that academic standards 
had been criticized. 

* Government documents are not , 
available in the Public Records 
Office up til a .specified number of 
years have elapsed. A similar kind 
of rule to the 50-year rule Is, I 
think ' appropriate in the. case of 
Tecsslde and the CNAA. m 

His relationship. Witlr the CNAA's 
■ chief offtpor 1 ;:. Dr , 'fidwm Ketr, he 
‘ now describes, as '‘cordial". Ana** 
he acknowledges the value of the 
"CNAA connexion" in helping 
achieve the advances that public 
sector higher educarion has been • 
able to make. 

"In. the past the CNAA connex- 
ion has been the vehicle on which 
we' have all advanced the cause of 
public sector education- 
“But it. does seem. the. time has 
. come— and. perhaps already gone 
by— when the relatiaiishlp. optweeit 
the polytechnics and the CNAA 
might be reviewed,",' 

, He regards the CNAA*s .Partner^, 
shih in Validation 'programme ds a 
"■'step in the right direction'" but 
. in confmon with many of his fellow- 
polytechnic-directors feels It ' does 

riot go for enough- 

•tit was rffc concept of public ac- 
countability, that attracted. Dr. Long- 
field away from, Leeds University to 
LivecpOoT Polytechnic as head . of 
i ■' mechanical engineering In- 1970. 

, “In, 1970 I really felt public ac- r 
countability was a. con cepi jn which 
.1 had the greater faith— and I still 
.,. have • it- In ' the university world 
such an idea wa« amtihacma. In- 
going : tio .Liverpool I ,'ws? conscious 
I was going Into [■$' very. different 

milwwtnch whwjie left for 
Liverpool was die move out of York- 
. shire. Dr Longfield had until that 
liote been Vorkshirc-educated. and 



THi; TIMES HI CHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 7jj0 


Adults brace themselves MPs fat 

against legalized assault — - 

® -.John O’Leary on the Select 

Until 1 rece l ntly 0l an integral part of ChflriottC BcUTV Oil ‘ CoilUlli^ ee 011 Education 

iSfferTng 5 * which has been meeting 

education simnding than any other tllC COllStl ^llltS ^.antlv 

u.nl naiiniinl tprvire. ffitwIUv 



local or national service. 

Since last autumn, about one in ..'xL' , n 
five local education authorities m WllIlUl d VUmClSufi 
England and Wales has either JV 


Tf members of the Select Committee 

uiigiunu u.r« i ", Pducatlon were in any doubt 

S> OTSb. S, exiiiiguisii area of teaching j -- £j£rs *£.“352 

It altogether , , , ( lff0 sessions of evidence from 

Many are reducing or wit tun uw- s j 01iers being expected to na v fm I' the ’ managers of the system must 
ing t^eir subsidies and re-orgaiuzing f or courses telling them haw id tn ■ swiftly hs« disillusioned them, 
the* service on a selr-ruiancmg Oasis. we ,j on their pensions. ■ n, e contrasting perspectives from 

IS* «i/> 1 1 1 II titi* V Wll Kill r, . . .7 . . 1 ,. ArOOrtUefifinr 


k'"' **"■ . w 1 ■ ■ licit USI ttlWIl I^HJIUIIO. 

Grants to voluntary bud.es which Enro ] mcnts suffered i 
provide adult. education ekoj “J* adult literacy students, 
university extra-mural departments have to f()| . t[ , eir d 
uii.i tha vVmkprs’ Educational AssO- _ «... 


und the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation, have been cut or withheld. 
Cumbria, Humberside, West 


... Enrolments suffered also arawj 
tie rtts adl,lt literac ? Studenis, who non 
. have to pay for their classes which 
5*1,1 are held only in a few design 
\T. centres. The scheme has no cation 
West coordinator and has lost its faQ. 


The contrasting perspectives from 
which the different organizations 
view the /mure were starkly appar- 
ent in the scries of papers before 
llic committee. 

This will have come as no sur- 
prise to Mr Christopher Price, the 
chairman, who is a veteran of suc- 
cessive Select Committees qu the 



Price, Thomas and. Thorne: experience of education. 


lumniiu, Humus, ■ — cooruniuLur unu lies lost ns tuD- I ¥‘ ,vi ,v * v 

Glamorgan and Hampshire huve time secretary and a third ol in j dwlrmsa. who is a veteran of suc- 

either suspended or made a subslun- part-time tutors. ressive Select Committees on the 

tial reduction in the number of TJlc s , lock waveg produced tr and whose knowledge of 

classes nn offer A marked decline tJ , cse measures and the feeling iki vIImw ^ 

in enrolments has followed heavy # j u j t education was belne ihi« mimW— 

fee increases in areas like East and politically soft option ihatml/ ' “^5 *%ln 
West Sussex, • Bromley, Berkshire, b e dispensed with little prw t two Labour and one Pla d Cymru— 
Somerset, Trafford, South Glamor- S p Urre d adult educators into kc 

gan, Nmth Yorkshire and Cheshire. dune acr i 0 n. hc adminisirntlon of highei cduca- 

In Cambridgeshire students are Significantly, the Nottingharajui Mr Stan Thorne ha* 

objecting strongly to an order that Adu f t EduCQt i 0 n Group lias ha b<e'. nlXur er I n soc loK tod Mr 

courses must moke a 25 pel *-e spearheaded from fe <M l» Dafydd Thomas on adult Education 

prorit. _ , _ dividuals within Nottingham Uo . n .,. r t k e committee Is not ram. 


reimburse the Inner London Educa- ] ail d s district of the Workers lit i fan mailers. Perliaps for this rea- 
tion Authority for students who live cat i ona l Association, neithff «.t %S t* land because of Mr Price's 
in their area but study in the city w hi c h were affected directly bj ih tr neerage) the inquiry into higher 
centre. * s first round of cut9. r education is tending to bypnss insri- 1 

Although most adult literacy However, they see their decistiii hnional questions in an attempt to 
schemes have' escaped the worst t0 instigate an active defence :«« • nu through to the courses them- 
cuts, the adult literacy service n adult education service m Npinwj icIvm. Members are plainly iess 
Lincolnshire has been virtually hanisliire simply as a widening a i 6u«««ed in national bodies and 
disbanded and the Leicestershire tke ro j B already ployed by the 0 . • bcil autliority controls than in 
service budget halved. versity's adult education t .■ more bask matters such as - the 


vague requirement upon local edu-- thft institute, until tlian slinrii*-.. in 8 various organizations 

cation autWorities to provide non- free *tandiug dlaeuiMoa ]. r el >«« ** •*** particular hobby- 

vocational classes unJer the 1944 b t0 Mobilize pUg"*" i Bu 5 

Education Act. . . .ffouah a series of pubte-i^f Vw^l^tes inwtably reflected 


David Jobbins meets the new director 


clearly tnan mi . fur i ced county counu ..«^ --- . 

where economies m the trdolt edu- through a concerted camp*®?- ;• 
cation budget last autumn represen- letter w riiine and private niee««»| 
ted a mere nine per cent of the They pubnshod an dera It i 

total reduction in educational expen- cllssion document Crisis lit 
diture. tion: the Orcy Papers .« 


anxious to establish how students 
can be encouraged into areas of 
perceived natioiiB'l needs and 

whether institutions could and 

would resiwnd to any such initia- 
tive. 

The answers, like the initial sub- 
missions, have been predictublc 
enough and thus far have not sug- 
gested an easy path for rhe Depart- 
ment of Education aipl Science’s 
notion of a “ broad steer ” of sub- 
jects. 

The Comniittee of Vice-Chancel- 
lors and Principals said directly that 
the universities would do no more 
than take note of the views of rhe 
DES along with those of industry 
and others. The DES was nor the 
“ fount and oracle of all wisdom ” 
and it was up to the universities 
themselves to determine the needs 
of the nation and act accordingly, 
the vice-chancellors said. 

They conceded that Parliament 
would legitimately expect universi- 
ties to keep themselves fully in- 
formed about all aspects of Govern- 
ment policy, and stand ready to 
respond constructively. They also 
accepted a responsibility to examine 
their own policies to see that they 
conformed to the national interest. 
But these were, the only concessions 
rhe vice-cliancclloi's . .were ready to 
make. 

“The autonomy ..of universities 
does not confer upon them a right 
to pursue their own self-interest : it 


ted a mere nine per cent ot tne They published an.acetwiw^i IliU/lOh 'MY* 
Dr Michael Longf ield “ Too much has been said”. total reduction in educational expen- cl1ss ; on document Cnii? i« ^ ft I K f I I % 

dityre. , . tion: the Grey Papers § -MA* 

David Jobbins meets the new director d ; "af lh 

of apolyteqhhicwithacontroversialpast b™»“"u s °e&?S,. “ n { ■ w .. „ , 

* J ' ■ unions to have evening classes g variety of areas, « |miiiy a „.,ii.l^ WQrv ^ kU " 1 ' 

that agitational body would neces-, the promised . RuUeviimn for truly Brita^ ^ “as^led to ^he autlwrity's {SdoSal UP ^ 


involves a duty to interpret, as 
wisely - as they can, the nationul 
interest, and to identify the parti- 
cular ways in which they enn best 
pursue It", their submission said. 

Despite n generally mole favour- 
able reiponsc from representatives 
of the maintained sector, the univer- 
sities’ response bodes II] for the 
overall success of any future “ broad 
steer”. .The college principals, 
polytechnic directors mid the local 
authority associations all sprinkled 
rhejr acceptance of tho legitimacy of 
national • subject planning with 
important caveats. And chief uniting 
these was that any such policy 
should apply equally to the univer- 
sities. 

The local authorities, for example, 
noted In their submission that the 
adaptability of public sector higher 
education had been one of its advan- 
.tages. “There may be a temptation 
to assume that tins adaptability will 
provide a ; convenient instrument 
rii rough which any necessary 
rationalization of the system can be 
effected in a period of - static or 
declining student numbers", they 
said. 

“ While local education authori- 
ties, in discharging their responsi- 
bilities for the maintained secLor of 
higher education, will be ready tp 
play tiieir full .part in implementing 
national policy, they will wish la 
be satisfied iliat any plans- for 
rationalization are related co the 


course 


system as a whole and not confined 
to one particular section of it. M 

Likewise, the. Committee of Direc- 
tors of Polytechnics was' willing to 
accept tlid need fo'r national plan-’ 
ning and course controls, blit' only 
as a ' pathway to a ay stem which 
would straddle the .binary lino. 

“ National planning of higher edu- 
cation can only be affected by bring- 
ing together by some means the 
work of the University Grants Com- 
mittee anil chat of -a similar 'body' 
for the maintained sector ’ the 
directors insisted. 

The Association of Principals of . 
Colleges went still further, reflect* 1 
iiig their base in no 11 -advanced fur- 
ther education. “ Tills association 
supports moves towards jnpre ex- 
plicit recognition of central gov-, 
eminent responsibility in'tliese mat- 
ters by setting up, in- the first in- 
stance, a Higher Education Grains 
Comniittee for the' allocation of 
funds and resources within ' (lie 
public sector. • -V. ; 

■“ A- scco'p d .stage ' would •. be to. 
establish' a Tertiary ' Education 
Grants Committee to' cover all 1 other- 
post-school education and training", 
the principals said, adding that the 
possibility of a merger with the UCC 
would' be a question of. 'national 
philosophy about the binary system. 

■ ■ The University Grants Coriimit- 
tee itself, the object of the- main- 
tained sector's desire for chnngc, is 
qndcistandably yrary of others' de- 




at holocaust legacy 


Cleveland authority by the CNAA. aumnit 

■i “If there were to be a central 
■ .L- j _e I. pei son 


summer and autumn 1978. 

But. as a member of the four 


level has been met with seep t lei .yn , spanning both Hausjsjjlfc 

by campaigners who feel .that the IstabUslied to put the case Ifc courje* in 1 r 8J,0 i C l! 

... damage already done is Irreparable, education in Pni-llament, ■ b«ory ,|, Bt j «■ e, T5^ 

i fpL- ...s. In mils!* orliiroHnn ItYi^ SpillTWl by tllC I lL i-.„ • 1 *5 BBy nOSt»1492. whlill 


M T 


llnte been Yorkshire-educated, and 
with (he .except lop of ,ttvo years in ; 

, the Siaiasf: hW- wotkedohly.v 

• . : f v? ' 5m a^H^rkiKlTcman/ind Yorlf- 
■ sbiretnen, Have many ' vtCakhestea 
and. obstinacies. . One is that they 
•• are Yqiy attached -to .their borne 
. county, -t share this feeling.” 
ji<He takes consolution front the 
woU-knowp aphorism, that beinj! 

..- born in Lancashire.- is (lie next-best 
thing to being born in Yorkshire, 

- ',1-Ills pldasure at returning- to work 
Jp, Yorkshire was. sliglitly marred - 


e centnS.ttgeiVy'foc funding." . . about bU 
One aap«;c of public account^- technic 
bflity- wltii- wWch- hei has grown .' through j 
increasingly impatient is the system 1' wanted 
for couvae approvade, \vbich he dea* ; But -th 
cribes aa “ ramohacWe ", ' that the 

•‘That aspect of accountability is Itself fai 
something with which I am entirely . major a 


Deanite the nroblems naat nra- ui ■,,««« an aaipunimciu .^,c a 

leMa^d’.Tutur^he hak’ mf'regrets vocationi* w '™® education In .!» “” ,0 ’ K “ 
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tudy df a l s !l nif ‘ ca i lt factor in , the 
■n4r ijflS" 1 .>«£?« ■ It .al$o 
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the W BAfflS I ■***• fcuftd£i° ■ ?*•»' London, wben .it 
Htein baa^ lS. Sly? jgj t ? ve * 150 yeaw 

l0 n tv amW u ^j SS ti ? s m. existence— - 

adult edocatl ., I j3jj» • and Cambridge. 
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‘.were to be no exemptions 


when local govern uieut .r cor g«uti?a- 
tloif placed Mlddlesbrntigh firmly liv 
the now county of Cleveland.. Like 
mbst 'of . his . , fellow York a 1 1 |rqmeti : 

It k ' ««aAn A e>’ <1 1 marn tdrnllL 1 


dlesbraiigh firmly tnL 
of Cleveland.. Like 


, he : as a 'mere tMtinf:' 

. CttUty, " Cievelhdd’s proximity to . 
' - Yflrktiiir^ ^atisfies my Mate foel- 
- inaa ", he says- diplomatically. 
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after Viscount Beamed, art indus- 
trialist- and. banker who provided 
funding and is the only one of its 
kihd lu Britain. Dr Kochen- lectures 
on jews jn the 1930s and 40s and 
their reaction to the mass persecu- 
tion, and offers special options nn 
Jews in Europe and America (1500- 
- 1750),. the emancipation’ of the Jews - 
'(about -1700-1939). and the Palestine 
,P£obIom (18974939). 

“I am trying to open die eyes 
of ' my students to problems they 
will not Usually meet in tho rest 
of their course", lie said. One 
example comes ■ in the study of the 
French 1 Revolution. ' Attention 
' focuses oii the great debates in the 
..National Assembly on the question - 
■ ! 'of 'the emancipation of the different 
,, Jewish « communities in France. •• 

,, .Dr Kachan is probably best, known - 
.in academic circles as the 'author 
' of. | mr excellent book' (a standard ‘ 
.firyt text on Hie subject) 'called 1 
."■jtysjtici in Revolution: He was born 
• in London Jn ■ J922, the; 'son of a 
Bqssian .T^«fisli 'Bm ifi r4j and itiWIed - 
at,. Caiubi'idgs, the InsriLute of Slur- ■' 
, oilic Studies and the London School 
of Economics, where he completed 
a ThD on Russo-German reiatinns in 
„ the inter-war years. 

• Dr Kochan much' Admires 
Ch|cherin, a prdminem oai ly Cfnn- 
missac ' of Foreign Pel fit Ions. . 

•C richer in came from a Fairly drlsr j 
. tocratic background and displayed 
.veiy eccentric liabiw— for example,. 
b^Cmiihe negotiations, at midnight. 
He. lmd a foot ip both die old pud'. 

. the new .worlds. Dr Kofhan ,I*yes 
ju Oxford and travels to Warwick 
: three days a week. Ha is r«t|ier , 
gtylish,- .scholarly, puffiuggently on 
. -his; pipe.. • 

, .pis interest in Jewish history was 
strongly ,f palled- by the events of 
the- 1930s. He played his part in 
the antifascist movement of tne ■ 
day, and heckled fascists, at Speak- 
•...ers’ Corner in Hyde : Park. 

. " f remetnber every Sunday .there 

, would be. fascist marches W tho. 

. East Ehd of. London and I would 
,wq>t. to! hear news 1 of the number- 
. jbE : pepplie Injured -Or beapen up 
‘ h^.aa'is: W »JS’ a ' Visit froin a’ 1 


teenage .cousin from Germany dis- 
pelled any hopes and illusions that 
may have resulted from, Chamber- 
lain’s peace mission to jvtunicli. Di 
Koch an remembers., vividly heading, 
the news of the November 10 
pogrom later that year. . . 

Almost 20 years later be; was In- 
vited by Dr Alfred . Wiener, the 
founder of the famous Wjaqer lib- 
rary of Jewish documents spt up In 
the 1940s in London, to research mid 
write on the pogrom. It was the 
fir6t significant mps? arrest of Jews 
in Germany, und mass destruction 
of Jewish property and synagogues, 
the start of the hpl° cau ® t - , - It Was 
a premeditated act by Hitler and, 

. Gbebbcls both to strengthen, tlielr 
own hand within the Nazi Party and 
to extract a’ ,r forced loan" from 
the Jews to shore up the vast 
national deficit and debt", be' say;. 

. Dr 'Koclian Svoii a scholarship to 
Corpus CJiriitl College; Cambridge, 
in: 1940 but he had to serve four* 
years" In * fcli? Intelligence corps 

b eforp.,, ,' hb' could , . cdjnpjptq. . 
degree- He served dll over north- 
west Europe. He remenibers being 
deeply affected by a meeting in , 
Boun 'wirli a survivor' from" a. con* 
cen trdtion camp, and contacts with 
Dutch Jewish resistance fighters ..in 
Brussels! ' 

-Jn rhe 1950s Dr KocJien published . 
a book t'raciJig' ' the roots of the;. 
Gennan-Russian . axis " ivWch so 
Severely jolted the Westjrt 1939 arid, 
caused m'uth Sou l-searchlng among 
some young Cambridge Communists. 
An uniasy peace o£ mind was ; 
restored wheu'Jfitier tinned against 
the Soviet Union (n 1941. 

Dr Kochan felt there ’must have' 
been more to . the whole episode. 
His study of the interwar years ’ 
showed the two countries had built 
up close links — to die extent; that 
Germany had set up arms factories 
inside Hie' USSR and 1 in facL 1 
pioneered the blitzkrieg tactics 
there. ... 

Dr goalie n became a lecturer 1 in 
modem European history at Edin- 
bmtg'h University In 1959, moved jto 
East Anglia In. 1961' and to Warwick -, 
in 1969. It was a time or expanaipn. 
—all sorts of suggestions ware 




Mi 


kM 




Dr Kochan : rather stylish 

being aired for new courses' at the 
dew universities. 1 ' *‘ln die last 10 
years’ 1 feel I have been building a 
little bridgehead for. niy subject up 
. hire ft he am./ -iv -T‘ - 

'There aid about 15 itudbnn cur- 
rently taking a first-year option in 
Jewish WStoi'y. ; Sbnle have a tie to 
the subject, a family link or a 
friend,, some are unsure of their 
identity. Dr.Koclian ivolos .a change 
in attitudes atnpng tliose taking Ins 
option^. Jewish studies have become 
more controversial. The .develop- 
ment of Zionism, and its corollary 
of pro : Pal&3dnian support on many 
CampdseS, has soma times thrown the. 
spot-light on the subject of modern 
Jewish history. ■' 

The Palestinian problem coiirsc 
always produces : corrtrovarjjy. ’ But 
Dr Kochta’s, primary concern is 
an historian, and not to disctisk. 
politics^ Be says he 1 has evqu taught 
a National Front pienipei- 'who : 
wanted' to "Study the onemy.” 

'Dr Kochan reckons to receive oho. 
letter a tpoirtl). asking for advice and 
references 011 ' a dissertation , on 
Jewish history. " I have- fq. become 
an expert in all the varied experts 
of . Jewish history — from Jewry In 
French Provence 1600-1800’ to the 
Lithuanian Jqjvisb.Pflmmunity. 1 * 4je- 
js-advfeiiig due student at -Hull re- 


signs. While accepting -that, it could 
cope with rhe administration of ' 
funds tn the polytechnics and agree- 
ing 10 submit u further paper on 
the feasibility of such n median is 111 , 
the UGC, having survived the first 
purge on quangos, -is not anxious to 
aubmir to other educational 
interests. 

Some members of the committee 
appear to favour the in trod uc tion 
or direct funding for courses, rather 
than institutions, as the obvious 
means to influence the bnlance of 
subjects. But oppositinn to any 
change along these lines has beeu 
one -of- the attitudes common to all 
sides. Mr John Be van, for the local 
authorities, made one of the few 
constructive counter-suggestions on 
the implementation of a ” broad 
steer ". 

The Government, or its designated 
planning instrument, should make 
a clear statement of its wishes but 
leave the administration to the iri- 
ptitu lions, ps 'at present. Regular ' 

' reviews of their response to the “ 
national guidelines could deierntine 
levels of funding in the following 
year and thus provide the necessary . 
sanction to ensure that the policy" 
was implemented. 

The evidence has -been most- nob •• 
.able for tilic emergence of vested 
interests. The. poly tec hide directors 
have made their plea for freedom 
from the local authorities ; the local • 

, ail thori ties have described the dlroc- 
; tors' , action as , scurrilous and 
accused them of thinking jthey. are . 

, vice-chancellors already. , 

The APC wanted a better deal for 
non-advanccd further education and 
was happy to recommend the 
closure of colleges of higher . edu- 
carion where student recruitment 
was poor. The polytechnics, too,, 
questioned the role of the colleges 
' and institutes. 'Hie universities were 
.happy with the status quo. 

The committee is. shortly to em- 
bark on a series of visit? to, s^e 
for itself (he success or otherwise 
of the current system. Its members 
could be forgiven for finding' the 
task of producing recommendations 
for change in less titan six months' 
time a daunting one, based on tlie 
mass of often contradictory evi- 
. deuce they have received up to 
now. 

. , , , , r i, 

/.searching the Dutch- Jewish., resist- " 
ance movement, .u. rr,:.* 

As. an hfstof-ian -befs much, con- - 
' Canned 'at the relative Wck-of -ikon- ; 

, Jewish interest' in Jewry In Britain* 1 . 1 
Non-Jews In the field . haVe - alWoya ' 
been a minority,- but in Britain 1 
' the minority is a trickle compared-.. 

' with - 7 some' European .countries. 

The insularity of Britain Is one 
reason for this though more' -and 
mbre historians now appreciate the 
vital 'bqt very eluSive role played 
' by' Jewry- Tn the’ general develop- 
ment of modem - capitallsid, • - 

“There fo no doubt thaf Jewish- * . 

studies is still highly compartment- 
alized In Britain , says Dl_ R aphael \ 
Loewe, a reader In Hebrew' at UCL. 

. “ The- Jewish element whs very Im- 

r iol'tant in the so-called revival .of; 
parning in the thirteenth and foul-- . , 
teenth cepituries. But it Is often 
hard to get non-experts to sec the 
importance' of Jewish participation.’* 
Hebrew, bn - ih£ ‘ other hand, has 
long ’ been ' recognized at British 
universities, though strangely there 
is no Hebrew language teaching at . 
Warwick limiting to some degree 
the strength of that course. Honey ... 
Vfll created ...chairs in Hebrew at 
; both Oxford and Cambridge In 1540. . 

But it is the growth of ZIoinTsm 
- nqd itt 'odpptiob- of. : Hebrew -as a 
- .national - language that ' has given 
fre*sh impetus .to Jewish studies . 
throughout Europe. The Oxford 
Centre for Post-graduate Hebrew 
Studies offers lectures and seminars 
for example on 18th ' century Jewish * 
history, 6n - • the ' Graeco- Rom ail 
period, nhd tho rise ’of Jewish 1 ■ ••• 
liatfonaHsm. 

. Dr ' George . ‘ JJandel, , .. Fellow of .• 
the postgraduate, CqnWe, 'an asSo- ; 
elate institute of : the - univer- 
sity set tip -in. 1972, also "piit4 
forward ‘a^ " psychological factor in 
the nogluct or the subject Mody 
Jewish . people . themselves don’t ‘ 
recogti|ze St . as 0 respectable qca* 
domic Ptirsiilti Their. e'xporlehc.e qf 
th? subject is‘ based on k kind of ' 
Sunday school atnibsnhero' which *' .- 
'.^liey are keen to lose,*’ 

, $onie. half dozen universities .and 
polytechnics offer options on Jewish 
.history, Including' for example a . 
'history. of Zionism course' at Mail, 
Chester University, while 10 others • 
offer Hebrew language or Hebrew . ” 
studies. But 1 fresh are mostly' witliin ' 

theological' courses. '. 
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Motivation among Anglo-Saxons to learn foreign tongues is declining says Ken Burgin 

Since the war there w, 

¥T in B 0 1 * . 


IS 


language market 


5*2! 


VdAlfttL 

RQMlMP 


The last Secretary of Slate for 
Education, .Mrs Shirley Williams, 
held the view that the industrial 
life-blood of Britain depended on 
bur knowing foreign languages. 
Tltis assertion raises two questions : 
is it really so? Anri if so, what 


Russian 

German 


GCE PASSES 
O-level 

• • 1.909 

• - 46,457 


A -level 
492 
8,021 


There ere several reasons why rhe 
aims of Annan were not realised. 


can we .do about it ? There is a chief among them is that in an 
strong connexion between ihe tw® a ] rcad/ congested curriculum the 
questions. As ■ a nation, though expansioil of one language can only 
endowed with the same native |, e Qt the expense of other languages 



ability -as t he, rest of the human w . othw su bject». Annan pointed to 
race, the British are unenrhusiasdc thp h*gedioiiy -of Frfench ■ wilhoi* 
linguists. • accepting the implications of redqc- 

.Tltey can argue In their defence 4*8 it ■. ' . ‘ . 

that until now they have lacked the The fact is. that conutjferjcial and 
necessary incentives to learn tart,'- *c4entiHc criteria are ,h«e at vari- 

*T tim. thin a annll.. kk ' 'Witil cultural YSllueS : -ihe 

S? S Ah’im 4 «m Cm eduoated wvt.. win dnstlnctiveiy 

“ e Americans a? h « n graphic choose French as We second lan- 


an Individual in learning a Jan 
is not significantly influenci 
the teaching method" <P( 


1979) which staled: '‘Americans' 
incompetence in foreign languages 


?> .of . knbwledgt which ‘ Included ■ -substantially the 

£ ■ * rno!d - — -fiEf*?* ' 

id 4 " ■ Omnibus differ-' on" the codstancr ’tatprs in -ifu 


seems to go itlce this: it is necessary a. a riulii ^ndnmUr - continents it is almost ■ entirely . When the - Anglo-Saxon attempts 

to export, and exporting in turn l ; A ■ ' . . dominant k- two: forth America a foreign language he feces 

Jremilrei market research abroad' j *7 en . *?.■ wer ® decided to ex- and Australasia. In a third, Europe, numerous difficulties which do not 

sX rerhnWs includina dkiKhu ^ &*&$*** of kngtwges . in . it js.tiie first- language of- 60 mdllfon . exist- in his mother tongiie. English, 

teC ? • S including dlstribu- the schools, the problem of which people and the second language in spite of its Vast vocabulniy/ is 

ilon . networks, advertising cam- ones and at the expense of whac of most educated people outside a simple language. This simplicity 

Mb-iflntf and atvev-enln FeallliiAn All umiurt nous Vn ha fared . *.L * ti.J*! J. t.i ‘ r.. • •- e: .il. - _ t* ». , «. •• r • v 


pal g ns, and after-sale facilities. All would have _ to be .faced, the British Isles. In a fourth. 
<of these should be based on a lin* As Ann art insisted, a corpus : of South America, it ■ has penetrated 
gulatic capacity in .the • foreign' m '."bgaagt teachers deeply through commerce and aid 


gulstic capacity in .die • foreign 1 mJn ‘ > >'lty language teachers deep! 
market. Atao. krthwledi* of forelSu S2S4.JW® “ be created * nd — Cc 


market. Also, knowledge of foreign .Bntainrf” , n £ * SmSS that Eel C<>, “ : imperiahsm ' 11 you 

•ispy?' pr W ei ™d this.- is: tfoHltye, -The.teobhiiVR- of ^ remairtina ; two ' continents 

The objections 10 this argument duciibn of 'n^s*ubiSS‘inin xrtaS cberacteaisaics relative- to English, 
we strong enough to modify it sub- and university curricula has intensi- 

stantially without, however, refuting fled pressure; on modern languages. S”* leSc^e? tteeiSre In two 
it conclusively. There are argu* _ Wien tho great French historian, black countries -Ghana and Nigeria, 
meat* on the other side.. First, Fernand Braudel . was , recently it is the offjda) language — a device 
America through its technology has invited to address the Johns intended to restrain the centrifugal 


» "TE’SH 'fit 

vast® .enlarMmeiu 

/Ajiftf \ quality of books available for tebj 

of audio-visual *a!i AiggS l 

V e,**/ sMssar i*an35 

V vision ; the introduction ol a ^ 

Y~Z. pulsory year abroad for intends t 

teachers of modern languages. 2!-' 
J7C1 employment of more modern 1»1 

C VJ Kuage assistants ; and a big enai ; 

1 .V sion of the exchange system f„[ 

\4 pupils. All these have had «- 

4 >i. j{ effect, but it is 110 secret ihatiM 

• resiiits are not commensurate vhl S' 

C \ ] I rl the resources put in. 

> / Y1L) One school of thought, with wfelb ; 

1 ( ( gSaKa 1 have some sympathy, malntila : 

1 that method counts for Hull- • 

f '■ From all the evidence it smi • 

f 1^7 that relative success and failure d 

{1 ) / an Individual in learning a laogvsu 

' W is not significantly influenced b 

J the teaching uietnodi” (PolW 

[ - 1965.) , ' 

I I have been told by a Zvrid i 

. senior teacher of English tha h [ 
first group t of students taught tab \ 
sively by audio-visual methdds | f 
r , • /[ I that .city failed lamentably nkai , 

• II 1 camo to deal with connected-pu 

m -T*fl |-n»— . . •* .though their oral:' porfomumn 

J -HXj good^ Teecbers know Jut they tan - 

I > - ■ - to mointdn a balance betwta h 
■ f - . • . various Allis .that.. go to wit 1 
. . ■ : ■ . . linguist at any given level-retail 

. writing,' Katenins, speaking, He. | 
.... - - • High - motivation -is ov?mhd* r 

■ ' * • ingly the biggest single. prbMOttfd t 

'jrjsws fi-traaBrtfiWifi \ 

brftf.srs' BaSSrfiurw} 

“i»h »,inch^* e mhH j. V 

“to'fivou? 1 Enalfsh^ 0 " toppLg. .jilibUSi 

to fgvour English. bidrieve -thig sort of thing. Auog 
•Anglo-Saxon attempts po Utidans Enoch Powell to-. 

, faces claimed to have learnt a language i } 
fficul ties which do not year for several years. ' 

tnadier tongiie. English, real progi'ess reeirim 

iauafie St This* aimn?[edrv some immers4Bn oi die t elflP > 
iguage. This simplicity Qtbg.- culture. This >s particoWi 

•4 appeal. Unlike other tr oral work. Unfortimtulj ;• 

SPA* this process of -J* ■ 
mplificfttion, wheieas r -ndflr flhaenders its own tnubodla: 


s. Such « decision 
f^YOur English, 1 
glo-Saxon attempts 


a simple language. This slmpfldty 
is pact of its appeal.' Unlike other 
languages It seems capable of still 

g reater simplification, whereas 
lere is little prospect of many of 
the other major languages slmpK- 


ampimcanon, wnoreas ren der engenders its own aiiiibMitr . 
little prospect of many of jbey cannot accept the process. W j 
t major languages slmpli- C f„ lessons a > 


long dominated the market for ad- Hoiikun 
yonced products such as aircraft j,[lT 2 L l 
and computer^. ■ Second; the evi- Soltdia. 
dence of the years 'since 1972 when Slav, li 
Britain . joined 1 the; EEC! Is that it's. Eiiglikt, 
export performance to -this, home of . the pr 


Hopkihs University; ho spoke In 
French as his eminence entitled 


French is under ■ pressure every 1 .. Cfoae used to '-make fun 1 of Com- 


tho English gontieniaB , antl j f 
French savant, have, diat !», «**«• £ 
to acquire the civility of the V | 
and the Intellectual elegance of * | 
other lias played a big part 
ally in ithe diffusion of J* w 
Buogos among educated «•»"? 
ererywhero. 

The idea of Britain and M*«g . 
of France liiave stood ^ or 
in the world. A? one audio rig 
put it recently; " The British^ 
a nation wlio have sUstalneo 


hiin Co, but it is Safe to say that if. where, including Morocco.. With the mOnist politicians because 'they 
Aq Had been a Nordic -pr even a asient of the Frfcnch goveintnenf, could not spell correctly 1 (On a 
Slav, he would- have spoken'r in ti .1 Am^irdn h-diie lighter note Women V Lib. ns is wpII- 


thi’eeof the world's major languages audience “with a treqilatioii' of his. ipg'^om^Perls^Frcnch ^^Stiobs endings. Seemly ‘’some"' of*" them 
has been much better than, toi those *P 6 eoh.; Thb : existeneb: ;or 1 aBch J ' , pf Important Amerlca'ri publications tjvougnc that the female of Hon in 


. ; As soon os it is asserted that we 
should learn lingiw^ee 1 the : question 
■-arises which ? *• Hie economic dr gu- 
lden t; requires that 'the lengyages 
■ learot should be thos.e of coiln tries 


hudiepte . ‘werb deficient in - their 
Command of a laAguage tbat U an 
indispensable tool of all scholars in' 

die humqnltfeS. V- •• ‘ ' ‘ - 

\ '• s' J. 1 m . jlJ- !./• I’.: : 


te rise of Japan has reinforced the - oy.tne.-fcnglish, who have long been 
end. In' India the reaction against a minority among English-spenkera. 


penc requires ipai 1115 languages Mv' oWn view i* that <fe«hitd' 'hi' 

; l 4 W 0 t »hould be those of: countries yolumt of. /ataguege fetching , that h$s bee.ii 1 descr 
die greatest export: potential exists in file: Angld-Saxan world and thfi most important 
ebd which;., ate scientifically Most - Hie lycteaslng. resources that have .• ins decisions . ever 
advanced.: There CfUi be nb! question I*een applied id lt t ; we" have' in ...British in India. Tt 
for logistic rbsildiu : of ) learning ‘a -■tupw'lwit ways, regressed. Td take of. .educated indlan 
V host of l^RUeaes- across the- whole ■ ^. instance, hi .die 1940s and 1950s elfpi-u to promote 
- 1 * ir -itHi p«ddihi A h i was normal for a book in En fel]sh guagei, remains En* 
nVri ? hi 011 R wajor Freuch writer to pr^ent - Thus English is > 
and no other country .attempts ..It, . quotations from his- work- in the or. well entrenched 
.We have to choose. . original. This was true of. even dbnts. This ciilhir 

Take the enta- nf Rucsfart Nnt £ uch * difficult . writer oa Proust, reinforced by. a feel 
, Ca !f °e. f , Bul ten years later the assumption Sion resulting from 

' ^ ^ - .1 ^ -W=.;J?*W .-JV- ^ that - some, riders -in commmiicat(ons r 

; ; lirSt EputijIX B^-offirial InWatlye ■ tfpWd'iib* able, b manage -'the ' tp Mupo%- tburi«a. ai 
W*s. takep. A- toMMiMee^^aw^ by /oriBtqaJ, • ,fo . ^(Irtgiial', qiUJiarioii ? WV^hlhehf. ; viEtfew 
' Ho®l Annan was set -up by-vtlvf ^ HleV^ taclt: i hdinUiipi),,;'?l 8 . .on^tHs tnarch, -of 1 


ion should- be in Eng- language, uotn are actinu ■ V nme : forces 

i’ described m one of rationally ip deference to -powerful -SJ!..-*?? i Q relation to d» ^ 
port ant and \t dr-reach: P cia ! forces at large ?£?--- tvib dtildren of 

. ; evtf : .titor % • till ; fo «« «e 


l^drA 

idings ; ‘ decline is . complete., j . 


ditto- ™ juuicrou* 10 a mooern ift.ifJ f n r : not belli? t' v 

nents laU Suage specialist. The scientist “^rS^^ ianauage 
1 air can achieve much of his purpose a P® a * 611 ei J j f n! - Lins 

ti ■js^’sstsns&z aSfts a 


we arc left - with - the 
imp re si ion (hat Camus tti 
who wrote in indifferent 


, quoting a 'couple of. its findings;-^- Wgbp- 

- 1 . We shall need far more peopld eoni© quarters/ s 
Sn public!, life, government service, virtually all tiie \ 
science, industry, end commerce J 

ytidi a sound. thoijgh. nbt necMsm-ily 4 l J pref4toll , 
hpedsdUl. knowledge . -of Russinn, • w i 10 W ote in In 
They eliould be able to spOak with ^ English ' 
JEussiaiis anti .to:, understand . tliO alone in thii^ap 
-technical JltOrature: of fl particular ' to dope with lan 
«$SW, We titoll algo contliYue Vo this characterise 


, 2 ^ 1 !)iq Ini media ^objective should 
■ w-ioi'lali^g. .the -number studying * 
; ; Up !. to /the nunjihors at- 


sen«t^rvM.tf addresi-, ;rlh pof -the. speaker? of other Jan- ?«?<*. sc jf nca - A professor of metal. P Jf* " almiL though, i^'JS 
mcei. Nowadays" the ghagW. r For -,y Sample, becaiuse 'feBfj who« department offidnliy . ha ^®j; -f^Sentetlv! of die 
iqmplets.. j . Uottmon** safety conditions , dre paramount, Required a foreign language, once i 8 / S ^e fluent 
1 , much- praised jn the FipepchhavO hacLwith illgiace; toldme : “We- -would- nevm* fall a fSSSi to ' - hti 

1 , sucteetis In; oxdsjn a ' to '-accept -English as the lanauaee Competent matallurgist On Innffuane at *? c . ,, Sl »i,ic country^ 


VOd^ott 


e educational a y« e S,isJlc>< 
i galvanised idto .^^tlvtii^Jf . 
nee is quix°tlc*--tl' e J" solurC H * 


: WWW- Gwwn. Ll,* tern brldg^ta,gw&"!" m"d Sli find 'BdffiamfSiJii 

tiio tepprV- the ^q^tion-.jn 1977j T2 . irnhge.. of - himself connoted a- ... . The' admission of.- Spaiti ] 
• years later, .wasr^-, . con*mand >over' a j recognised b 0 dy j and Greece .fb ine ^EO wih-' 


i-i-! T,; t.j C'll tyll-.J.Mll : 


•’'.*5 ; iVvti 

vK v;:;^ 




experience w»®. ?Vi !;•- „...'* ? ( 

pi -j-' -'.^'ic i * ’ 1 ' ' *' •*• 1 '- '.1 
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]n the opening articles in an occasionai series on academic freedom John Griffith argues that the 
principle of spending autonomy must be defended at all costs, and Kenneth Minogue warns that 
increasing nationalization could be dangerous iH'dCpCttdGtt^'C* 5 

and a confused equation 


■ JmL ■ 





Why the lessons of Gould 
must not be f orgotten 


by Kenneth Minogue 

Ideals, like ships, ought to be given, 
regular ' certificates . of . seawQi-tlil- 
noss. The reason Is not merely that 
ideals can become outmoded or 
irrelevant but that they have ail 
irresistable attraction for scoundrels 
who want to use' them for their o«vn 
nefarious purposes. There is no 
supporter ot civil liberties more 
fervent than a member of the IRA 
who lists just burned out a shop or 
blown off a few limbs ami now, 
arrested, culls’ for a - solicitor. Simi- 
larjy,- -the ideal, of criticism could 
once be. Used to specify an Impor- 
tant characteristic of academic 
.Inquiry, jnit .has been, reduced, t to 
absurdity in the last decade because 
it has bcert appropriated 'by self- 
flattering sectarian!!-. Academic free- 
dom. civil liberties . and criticism 
are undoubtedly excellent things; 
but the wary idealist must take 
cure that he does not miscakq the 
reality f ro rtV caring too much for 
the utfine'. " ’ " 


r • ■ ■ 1 - * i* V; f-.-i-v 

Until September 1977. 't'He 'defence 
of academic freedom in tho United 
Kingdom did not greatly qonceni 
itself with direct attrfek. It was not 
easy to sliow that there were- groups 
of people in the academic world who 
were deliberately 'and designedly, as 
a campaign, seeking to Exclude 
'lecturers and teachers with whose 
opinions they disagreed from parti- 
cipation -in education: - There -had 
bfesn a period, as -Eric Ifobsbirwm re- 
called, I of- about a dapa'de 'when th'e 
cold vlar was at its niort 'freezing— 
horn about 1947 to 1957— when in 
die Universities few lecturers who 
nere known or believed to be mem- 
bers of the Communist Pal-ty werq 
appointed or promoted. Of course, 
then as now. there may libye been 
cases of individuals who were dis- 
missed on , avowedly , academic 
grounds when the true gtounds wei e 
Tpoiitical. But it is doubtrul lf there 
were nisny of ' f hese. ■ 

During die riejfVdeca^b,' until 1.&67 
Si *!■ t“ ere WHS llwie or no overt 
PucrimJ nation, The student move- 
oant of political protest which cul- 
£“W \ n l he sit-ins and occupa- 
tions of the late. 1960s caused pnnit 
8 *®w .universities, nolytedmics 
? rt .^hooie, especially after the 
iac 2 ^ i u .^Rris^ in ,tiie spring - of 
S; .t*SE, bo its. shame, 

Blackburn was .dismissed for 
"Wearing, sympathy, WRK student 

’At th a t time,- lessons were -learnt 
H inosa on both side© of- the con- 
! nd college authorities' began 
IL.**® j \ w »m greater ^oidiistTca< 
*nd, frequantly though not uni- 
^“'y.vwlth .greater sense. The 
1 ef0ots in the-adralnJstratlon 
Me> rema ‘ned because- these 

11 1977. there were few. overt 
.°t an_oiganizedJkipd oh that 
hri? lsi r° n °P ln J°ti wmcli* is: the 
of academic freedom.' 

iiSjn September^ -1977 was pub- 
*Wd thd notorious report of {ha 
;gjy group of the- Institute for ' tho 
Ij. of Conflict;- N 6 t ' everymi& 

"Wlj flarea ivlthif ni.#l Tlnltitlna u, 1 ,n 


agree with- Lord Robbins who 
conference to launch this 
Gould' report said that rhe 
orSiV^ WB ^ - : '. not ' politically 
wtoted. organization * • - 

*ir£f B P 0rC a » a 9 ^ positive and 
or the .'instltu- 
h cliuu^ »aduca'tlon by -those 
W? Marxists and radicals “ 
Wined not tliat tfie lep- 
cals 0 . w , ero Marxists, and radi- 

P but - thflt ti»«y 
distorted facts. 

* u W» rl , , ,fl 

■ i” 8 Ja PpoliUments, ’ The 
a nKviwL px . a ? lp! ?' footed with 
w Hie .Council 

cS^J^ ^abm and Demo- 

SjJ. ^Oht.ro cdylr'the. ^yan cement 
7 aflna 'Of Marxist- 

■ ■“ '"!*• 

*iSi7£|^ jHSf-Ji bi'.fipen Regarded 
of PWU^rt; Incjuf. 

ifa&f ris3f^tl y ‘J5 ft;0r<,ed * -IS® is® 


r ,l V' by;John Griffith . 

the li^ts'of more than ISO "Hdin.es 
whicli 'it attache'd in Its appeodldes. 
This' blatant attempt to begin a 
black list; lvhen linked with the gen- 
eral allegations ’in die body of tiie 
report, was a lioved and remarkable 
entry in die annals of academic 
scurrility. ‘ 

1 The ' fact of ' the Gould Report 
Auist j not 'be forgotten. For the first 
time it alerted' many peopid who 
lind hitherto been sceptical of the 
real and continuing threat to acade- 
mic freedom. It gave widely accep- 
ted legitimacy to those who had 
campaigned for academic freedom. . 
Indeed it surprised even , those. can»- 
pejgndrsi who had been more’ con* 
cenied with 'underlying dangers lit 
the structure mid design of univer- 
sities and polytechnics. 

Those > daggers remain. This Is 
now, I mu .glad to say, becoming 
a. matter of general debate reflected 
|n the articles and correspondence 
columns oF die educational press. So 
I need not spoil it out in any detail. 
But I -refer, of course, to the hier- 
archical and authoritarian struc- 
ture^ of colleges. 

This is not primarily an aspect of 
the: individual contract of service. 

J , ant a strong supporter of that 
orni of tenure which means that a 
lecturer- is appointed until retiring 
age and may be dismissed Duly for 
serious misconduct or : negligence 
after a properly conducted 'hearing. 
But .the corollury is ■ a • genuine 
period of probation for four or five 
full academic sessions (the.-AUT 
argues for a shorter period). Such 
tenure is for rarer . than is com- 
monly supposed:. Too frequently 
contracts contain clauses which give 
college .authorities the right to. toe- 
minate - at three or six months- 
notice, ,Too often individuals are 
told not to worry because, rcoiloges 
will behave well, trade unjoiis will 
support, and industrial tribunals 
can. be Appealed., : Nope- df this 
' win prove or much value If a real 
conflict ' is joined.- Only genuine 
tenure until .retiring, age with dis- 
missal far specified cause can give 
some measure of. true prntectipii. . 

■But, as I have said, tjiis is not, 
for. most lecturers,' where the d«n- 

f ei's to academic freedom He, Thoy 
ie In the need to surmount & series 
of hurdles. .'And academic '.ability 
of itself; save for the brilliant few, 
does not provide sufficient levita- 
tion. -First the ypupg lecture;-, irtntt 
pass, his probation wlph mpy, well 
mean climbing twd liurdjqs ; next 
comes the efficiency bar .where he 
may bo lirid for a, variety, of Jen- 
sons not all of then! (In my experl- 


pole are looked at. Not ail profes- 
sors are .even competent .scholars 
pud . those ‘that are. not, are. not: All 
DUtstailtiirjB teachers... ' 

jrb'q cup.se of 'discontfeijt « well- 
knpVvn. Too much— ihucn" tqb 
much — depends on the pqrsQnal re- 
lations between the .lecturer and his 
head . of department or dean, of 
faculty- The system jn so many 
institutions is so highly subjective 
that, the lecturer has to keep li{s 
nose clen(i, tu wash behind his ears, 
an'd to wear his. hair short back and 
sides. ' I speak metaphorically., .,1 
estimate thiit three nut of five cases 
that have come uciViSS my desk as 


the ' kiiue. 'must, be carefirfiy 
watched, uecqtise such puiorputip 
piety Is irresistibly attractive to 
scoundrels^ And the first problem 
is: what con It Itossibly mean? . 

What it iiieuns' in British 'univer- 
sities today ' is primarily the view 
that, in the appointment of univer- 
rity staff; the only test should be 
that oF tirofessipiiQl. acadeiiiic.koin- 

S etence: 'Any con tern with' a estim- 
ate's religious or political' dpi n! 6 ns 
is irrelevant. - Christian qr atheist, 
Marxist or liberal, it makes no odds 
so long as he -or she can expouhd 
and develop the theory of fluid 
dynamics, upward mobile hyper- 
gumy, or whatever. 


“ philosophies *' and perhaps ought 
not to be denied their mead of 
.academic respectability. There does 
not seem- to be any' obvious s tupping 
place. But we may -■•'iVoll.-v doubt 
whether this University of Babel 
would actually be able to educate 
anyone. The solution is thus not 
only obvious, but also patently un- 
workable. 

Such a conclusion is strengthened 
by the fact that, if we look to the 
Christian universities of ti lc middle 
ages, which certainly did not exem- 
plify -this kind of insane qdecKcisht 1 
'wi* -’should' not be inclined tt> deny 
them the title' of - 11 universities, Nor 
should we deny-, -I pros nine, all Value 
•tt)->such institutions as the* Roman 
Catholic, universities; of the, United 
Srafqs. Indeed, the. most famous ft? 
all statements ip English of ihejdea 
of the university was made not by- 
a university 'professor hut b'yn 
Roman Catholic cardinal. . , 

It follows, then, that good acad- 
emic work involves some ■ cletir 
standards of judgment about the 
excellence of what - is being -d°no» 
and that., these are. hot -necessarily 
iftfpmpojtifue widi.somq. establishes. 


"fnost. important task for vice-riiaH- 
iellors and d!r«:tor$ should be pro- 
tecting the young against ilri old 
and especially the keen aspirant 
against the disappointed middle- 
aged! I hope they know this. 

As I have said before, the nature 
of the job pf torching and research- 
ing 'is essentially anti-authoritarian, 
afitl-ojlgarchic and anti-liierarcliicHi. 
The problem wfc face is tiiat ,'wb are 
trying to swim against the 1 stream. 
Greater . organization, greater con- 
trol, liiorc stcieotvpmg, more 
instruction from above, closer 
scrutiny of the opinions of teachers 
and , of .students — these are the 
dominant currents in the stream, 
VVe, must try to break dotvn those 
structures so that we are left with 
the ' minimum .required for order. 
Aqd twd simple steps iva can lake 
are first to stand-thc pyramid oh its 
head so that' vice-chancellors, direc- 
tors and tho 'like act as cliidf 
officers of committees (as few- as 
possible) composed .principally of 
teachers. And, secnudlv, to abolish 
all ranks (pinfossots, readers, 
senior lecturers) so that averyone 
la a fellow of Ills college, ..no more 
ahd »o less,' The idea is, after ail, 
not new , 1 ... 

r NOW oH 'top of all this comes. the 
jStfwteftt thrsHtt bf . i it. Tho dpta&M 
of the U n Tver suy Grants Commit too 


of the University Grunts Comnilttao 
Was 'reported as saying on January 
23 tliut the UGC would need to ba 
“ rather more dirigicle " than in tlia 
past. In oilier words, the flnajicldl 
strlngencv bring applied to univer- 
sities ns a 'vbrt of Government 
p'nlicv Is to bn ufced. to dictate more 
and more- (lie academic decisions; 
what courses are tapght, whet ra. 
Search is embarked bh ( and (sooner 
dr later) wliet. ''appointments, era 
itiode. ,' . 

' For many years now ilia UGC has 
been getting bolder, its *' guidu. 
lines 11 becoming more Insistent. 
Despite 1 denials, - it ‘hiw also bean 



£o far so good- Tfie difficulty 
1 b that tills admirable formal prin- 
ciple rests very heavily upon taking 
It for granted that we know what 
protcssioital' standards are. We 
don't, in practice, spend much time 
in agonlxlng over whether or not 
to appoint an exponent of jq-ju to 
a deportment 'of psychological medl- 
. due, nor about whether a ftat- 
' earther - belongs- in a- department of 
- astro-physics. But' jt= Would nbr take 
very much ‘intellectual ingenuity to 
danionstrate^-tliat * the fiat emthaT 
and the exponent' of < -Ju-ju Were 
; being 'victimized- 'and denied their 
right to -academic freedom by ex- 
ponents of a prevailing' orthodoxy. 
> And Indeed,- university. oxperL 
: ancc Is full of - cases where - much 
' more ‘contestable .judgments have 
. beep mode the -basis 1 hr- academic 

departments in the Englif>|i-spouk- 


or literary studies dim atid ■ift'iikr'be 
judged ;hf terms of stimdhVds Bing- 
ing - from within those --subjects. 
Such standards of rigour mean that 
many people who. make pronounce- 
ments upon these subjects will be 
dismissed by ]irofessional practi- 
tioners of the subject as - Incompet- 
ent. Academic . freedom, in . other 
words, cer;nly.ly cannot Jb.e a Justifi- 
cation for the. view 'titat pne nt nil’s 
view is just oj good' ' mat' of biYJ 
cither men's.' ’ The god of truth Is h 

t ealous god, 'and while every citizen 
i&s, equal right to be heard iu the 
marker place, inquirers after truth 
are yery far. from equal. 

This point is. absolutely funda- 
mental , and it is not in tho least 
undermined by the fact that the 
academic • -Standards In vq J ved .. are 
; neither c-se^-e viu ent , por ipcjlspu^- 
nbie, This may -‘not be an -easy 
situation ¥p’ HVfl , ’ wirh, " but" It ' Is 
linpbrtiiat because Jt'hleins' that the 


ideal of. academic freedom cannot, 
bo set up as d licence for every 
nincompoop In creation to clalni nn 
equal right to be heard, and— what 
i s more significant— to. be paid, 
pensioned, pampered, ’and . provided 
with a tame audience, 1 

Academic freedom, then, may bq 
6 flag’ we 1 are happy to Salute, but 
it -can- be useful only if -if is a- way 
of .opening , up "the question . oE 
genuine academic autonomy;. end. npf 


genuine. academ ip autouamy^.aiid. nof 
a c a tcjicr v to vgll^aic every, qttei- 
ance mad a wltliin a' university.. Aca- 
demic froodom helps us to fbi'ibukte 


questions about the everchanging 

conditions of university autonomy ; 
It is not an automatic answer tn 
those questions. If it is misused 
as' Such an automatic answer, then 
J t>t ’ influence trill become inis- 
chtevOUs, 

Tt also follows from -the. fact that 
the University of -Babel is impossible 
that, perfectly good scadpijilc work 
can he done within qruvergjtic^ 
which are officially’ comtnirted Co* a 
single doctrine. Such univeraltfelj 
knust, df course, have ’a dedication 
to scholarship and koine sense of 
rigorous standards,, but both of these 


ini 1 world during- this century to 
think 'that 'nothing' of any ?erioiis 

E liilosophlcal interest happened 

etwoen tho death of Aristotle and 


: the uppaaranca of Descarjos. At 
about the same time. Hegelians' 
; were lucky -if they were merely 
thought to be enemies uf freedom 
siiico they were usually nlso 


ence Of cases) exclusively ucaflerrticj 
thereafter he must gajn good 
opinions for Ids proninuop ip Sen or 
lectureshhi, silver ppinloiis for Ids 
readargblp, and golden opinion^, "or 

his' chair, .- 

V And. why not I "he*r yog cry? 
Life is hard, cruel, >f)d . cqmpetltlvfl 
and only the best’ call hope.ta : 
to ■ the . top* this . simple. jri««r of 
what goes' bn fuhy show thq penum- 
bra of o dotibr whep tJipca whoiflava 
cliiK,bed to the top of the greasy 


apparent .that some officials in Iha 
DF.S Itave been sliarpeidng their 
knives read v for the slicing nF the 
university salami. Now the oppor- 


tunity conjeB, We must fight for 
our 'lives to maintain ilia', ultimate 
principle i that We decide now we 


spend the monayrwe ure fiiveri. Once 
ti iHt goes, everything goes.: . . . ■ - 

Th* tiulhor it iirofeltar of vvMiii 
lam unfit! Univertitu of London and 
chairman * ; /of,, - the r •Council- for 
Acudemic Freedom and Deiiiocracp. 


since they were usually '*risQ 
: deSiiisad as pedlars of pretentious 
vacuity. , '-’■■• 

Were Tliomtats and Horielians be-! 
.Ins domed academic freedom in not 
being; appointed .to such .depart-, 
i monts ? The case, of Marxists is: 
even mare vexed, because', of . the. 

e allticai.dljne11si011.j7f Maraiafn. For 
Farxlscs have come to * Claim that 
: they are the , Offidat Cuiturol 
•' Opposition (loyal or otherwise)' tp 
Western CjVilizatiuu, and that not 
, to ba accorded their- due yhare of 
jobs - and juf I uejice; ig : a , dejitai of, 
-academic freedom.. . , - t 

The solution Is obvious. All 
? pljilosojihy ■ departments must ligvp 
;a THpirIm, Hagriian-, Marxist, poeitt- 
. vise.. -Mind so* on.'. Indeed/:'' Jat^'.uof 
tlu-osopUical dnm ines claim to be 


varsities of- this kind ora < -not at- ell 
to my , tnsie, -and would no doubt 
bo found rather .strange by most 
Prlitah aca^umics, but we. deity thuii; 
value only at the coat of embracing 
the Insane oolecticigm alrAad^. dis- 
oussod. For lr Is hard to SCO' whae 
an entirely H repreuntetive '* univer- 
sity would Ipok like. 

H...would seem to fdllow from my 
ergumont that academic freedom 
exists In Soviet Russia end other 
ddimtrlfes in which the pagslon for 
state management alao includes the 
nianagoment bf truth. One might 
well go .even ifurthei'. than tlti? <ud 
explore, the implications bf en ai'gu- 
ment which would suguqst tiiafaca- 
deinic freedom Is found only In 'title 
Soviet Unions and not In Britain; : ' 

This argument takes off from ilia 
premise ■■tnhi anyth |hg that could 
really ba colled academic 'froadpni 
must ties crib# a privileged situation 
enjdyad, by academics to the- ux> 
elusion of- the community ut large, 
in. Britain, for example, anatomists 
used to. hove - the freedom.' to: say 

• ••'».'.• *H- < •• I . 

continued on page 12 
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to ecnoiarsnm ana some sense ot -j'.'.'-Y- F-'ii 

rigorous standards, but both of these !y, ;..i, }■ > 

■ tilings' (u 1 © entirely compatible with 
flitea rellgloua 1 or social belief. Uni* lu-'.-ir;- '|i 
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Victim of censorship : Professor 
prevented from speaking at the 
from page II 

things about sexual organs, In the 
lecture theatre, which would have 
provoked' instant arrest if they hud 
been uttered in Soho. Such a right 
is now meaningless because aca- 
demic freedom has now merged 
with the virtually un Trammelled 
freedom of everyone to say what 
he likes on any subject, however 
obscene, blasphemous or seditious. 

The situation of u citizen of a 
communist state is, of course, quite 
different. He is not allowed access 
to foreign journals which might con- 
fuse his mind and impede ins belief 
in official truth. Academic specia- 
lists, however, are ujlowed access to 
such journals if their work necessi- 
tates. it, rather like Jesuits being 
given a free run of die Index of 
Prohibited Books. In Russia, then, 
wo can find academic freedom, 
whereas we cannot find it In Britain. 


' Something is dearly wrong with 
the argument, as anybody who lws 
watched with sympathy , the sad per- 


formance of. Soviet academics at 
academic conferences will testify. 
Official ni.'inagujneiit nf truth is 
clearly incompatible with academic 
freedom. But why? 

It fs not simply that Russian 
universities are all officially 
Marxist, [f an official religion like 
Christianity does not really prevent 
the appearance of Academic life, 
then presumably. an official doctrine 
like Marxism also tieeil'not be a bar. 
In both cases universities will have 
to be wary, of touchy subjects, as 
Galileo and die opponents of 
Lygenko found but to their cost. But 
there is; a long tradition of European 
thought which suggests that the 
Academy cab never be totally free 
from .pressures upon - its integrity 
arising within the City. 

What distinguishes' the Coni mu-' 
niafc situation, however/ ls the entire . 
destruction of any alternative to a 
highly . regulated state. , system of 
education.'. This destruction takes., 
two fqrms, , One of them consists' 
Ip the; fact that any attempt to set 


LViijK- !&■. 


two fqrms, . One ; of them consists ' 
ip the fact that any attehipt to set 
up ,a new and different school oir ■ 
university would , immediately bp 

■ s.upprtfssed h? the state. : The pther 
derives from -the fact that,- all pro- 
perty- hnvihg .beeti appropriated by 
the state, th^ real capacity foe intel- 
lectual Initiative. Jw$ been .Virtually 
destroyed' among the population at 
large. In most communist coun- 
tries, even, the existence of so prlml- 
JjjR -®e pO>sibiliiy . of . Jndobeudeut 

■ rhJtlailjpes' Rs7ep>\m.rtkmeNd typeVV 

writer, is b. crirqo;' .Tji^ Success qf . 
xoiii isddf publications . .shows that ' 
some eiomepj: .of J n depend encq .bds ' 
so Iw- survived tho determination ;bf ’ 
ft government. , ban t , upon supjikea- 
aton : but it Is no substitute for the 
possibility of; really independent 
to solutions. . . - , . . 

■ To imderstand academic freedom, 
.then, requires: that wo should gbt 
o«r questions ; right. Consider . tho : 
analogous. cpsd. of freedom Qf the 
• ?l‘ c j 8 , s - r ^ n thi» issue • we ^vould he • 
Foolish - to, ba' persuaded that the 
ftuiatuncn tel ; question . who 
ubcluei; what., gods into .fa iiewe * 5 
,-paptir?.;, preedoni of the press 
depends fundamentally on. the real 
pofisIbUliy: of setting up new jour-: 
npls. : Similarly, academic freedom ; 
depends Up op a .gdnutne, plurality, 
irtfitliutlons, mth 
different policies and; some indepeni 


Arthur Marwick cm the usefulness of films and television in 
communicating knowledge 


1 Hans Jurgen Eysenck, who wns 
London School of Economics 
domic freedom is a more difficult 
subject than is often recognized. 
Like all important things whose 
value hus .been formulated in die 
thin and chilly medium of ideals, 
and principles, it is open to abuse. 
Life is not lived in terms of ideals, 
but in terms of real, concrete prac- 
tices. What then are the practices 
by which e endemic freedom is sus- 
tained? 

Two of them seem to me worth 
noting. One is the complex of sen- 
timents and judgments summed up 
in the expression “ academic stan- 
dards ”. There are many nend cnlics 
in Britain today whose heads are 
filled with nonsense about the func- 
tion of universities being to serve 
the community and to facilitate 
social betterment, but whose aca- 
demic integrity is to be found not 
jn any clear theoretical understand- 
ing of the academic commitment, 
but in the fact that they actually 
think and fail in terms of academic 
standards by which they judge work 
good or bad. 

, ' second ‘ practice, is simply 

that of good manners. ■•-'■When the 
shutouts of Sussex vhoiiicd down 
Professnr Huntingdon, they were 
certainly violating the principle of 
academic freedom. They were also 
behaving like hysterical' barbarians. 
As Chapman an bis Elizabethan 
translation of Plutarch writes: “The 
greatest benefit that learning 
bringeth unto men is dvlsi .that it 
leach eth men that be rude and 
rough qF nature, by comppss and 
rule of reason, to be civil and cour- 
teous. . 

The students of Stissex on that 
occasion were rude arid discour- 
teous. They were unwilling to hear 
what an invited speaker might 
wish, to put before thorn. No doubt 
we may profitably say that they 
wqre “violating the principle of 
academic freedom" bin ono qf the 
first principles of a Cultivated life 
to that what can only .find expres- 
sion .In' a single formulation has 
turned, into a dogma. Few? that is 
just. vyuut a dogma is. 

.: Academic freedom depends upon 
the .capacity for Independence and 
initiative ■ that 'resides in a- cam- ' 
mumty.,.Trt , ih6 past fqw decades 
la, Britain, there have been power- 
ful .pressures , to ; rationalize all the 
products of jthe- independent initia- 
tive of the British people-*— whether 
they, ue schools, 'hospitals or 
universities — into a single rational- 
ized system governed by b bureauc- 
racy ; .und . simultaneously the 
xe^aufcqist Seriously . available to' 
the community -tp t large' have bean 
mopped up ahd. nbsorbed by an 
over , -• more ' , voracious \. state. In 
senopjs’ : and. nqapl this, tho disastrous 
rpsul t9 of .this -. policy ace bee oml ng 
elflQriy r 'evident;, In , universities we 
have, so ;f«r. p|Uy hatf io. suffer the 
convulsive Hatches .of . Variable 
annuel ; supplies of money. ;But we 
a™ becoming a mote servile people, 
and there 1 •are. plenty, who bare 


equal level of dependence upq n 
the gqv^rnment. ' ' . 

.Thecpl lapse of academic ihd^nen- 
qerico^ in- ; this country can* these 1 


'"T- ™ .. I VVW11H.J MIA - -• IUCOC 

,b e quite Precisely measured 
a thd., qjrtent, to , which-, .'die 


Ft is a pity, I Hi ink, if teaching 
Uhe cumniuiiicatinn r.f knowledge) 

. : gets too sharply cut off from 

research (the discovery of new 
;:J knowledge). As :i prelmle to tliscus- 
sing the use that can be made of 
X&h' j television in the teaching of history, 
i Vj it is worth considering what his- 
Loriaus, in their pursuit of new 
■Sri knowledge, gel from film, ufiti-n Hie 
J|pV| main (but by no menus Hie sm!e) 
ingredient in history television 
|jg§« programmes. 

To an historian, anj* artefact — 
Pipe Roll, pot, or diplomatic tele- 
gram, say — produced within the 
society he is studying, is of poten- 
l in J value for t lie liisiury nf that 
•git s Suciety. Sources critical mi one type 
m£L\ of iiistorica-l study may be nbso- 
lately useless far another. Thus 
Wmk films, which can be analysed and 
utilized just like any other kind of 
wns document, ara specially useful in 
s certain types of research of which 

f fi cult 1 would distinguish two. First, 

, : _ I film is obviously indispeosible fw 
whose tho hisMir y of cinema, the his- 
n die 60,7 moss conununicutdons, or (a 
idnals Sreat favourite ibis, and one I am 

abuse setting rather fed up with) the 

ideals stud ? of as propaganda. The 
Dr ' more interesting use of film is in 
ict ices t* 10 stucl y of social assumptions and 
I su _ attitudes : how are blacks treated ? 
s What indications are there of afiti- 
_ rt h semitism ? What assumptions are 
£ sen- re vealed about the expected role of 
etl u women or, a special interest of my 
stan . own, about class relationships? 
Icnlics Now. I don’t for one moment 
Is are deny that the use of film calls for 
fit uc- certain specialist skills, just as. for 
serve Instance, a knowledge of palaec- 
ilitate graphy is essentia] before certain 

• acn- types of documents can be used; 
d not 0l,a certainly does have to under- 
stand- stand how a film is made and what 
ment, sort of. technological constraints 
tually operated on the makers. But the 
demic real trouble with film is that the 

work world is full of film maniacs, 
amateur film critics, and Hollywood 
imply directors jnanqufis who consistently 
n the 'fail to-: realize that: their concerns 
down do not usualJy coincide with those 
were social historian. The greatest 

He of oiassics may be of least Interest 

e also to historians: there is a law of the 
ritins. market; the bigger its commercial 
efhan success, the more a film is likely 
“The to tell us about the unvoiced ss- 
irning sumptions of the people who 
fiat it watched it. It is 'the tedious docii- 
and m entary, or the film fiaanced by 
! and poetical subscription, which tells 
cour- “s least. 

Say, Mien, the diligent researcher 
that completed a comparison of die 
icour- S'F y w ° m ? n are portrayed in French 
j, ear films of rite 1930s with the way they 
might ara Portrayed in British films of the 
doubt ® ama P er *°d- .How dues he com- 
they mu , n l cate his findings, first of all. 
le of l u ilis academic. peers? Simply? if 
if the there is any serious conceptual 
J life at afl in his work, he will 

rpres- hav ® h) rely ou the good old written 
i has Yet, If he wishes to substan- 

ce i 8 Mate his. findings with . detailed 
... .quotations*’, just as a colleague 
uuon ,n ^ different sphere \vould make 

* and quotation^ from Hqnsard. or front 

com-- of Trade statistics, he will 

Cades - addition to- his written 

ower- actually to show either 

U the ' whole - films, or a compilation of 
initia- excerpfs from .films. This Is a 
tether ‘**frd«nienta,l point history based 
s or on written' sources can itself be 
ional- Presented Jn. written form ; history 
•eauc- which draws upon film heeds both 
the wrlttwi analysis and visual presen- 
[e ■ to"' .f®. P^ 1 '- . 'j i ' : ". i ■*■:. 1 , ■ 

bean • i “? I^hlhe ,l ta^ -.the use of tejevisioh 
v flit m ■ teflchinB. : If what -bas - 

in Sf en * Dl d. dbave -js ■; correct, then 
itrous J* IRtlp point Jn using- jeto 

>mlng jdsifd for Mint sore of history ‘which 
is we ,s - Jtflelf derived exclusively, from 
ir the writteh sources. And,, where tele* 
riabie vision, very properly* . is . used : to 
lit we present , nistdry derf v.ed front: visual 
sqple, sources (I sliajl come on td ■ other 
bare “P^ft from fj!m, in a rtiwneiitj 

i the "B® 11 , . W® ‘ felcrision programme : 
C - {he shduldfcmtCentrate .on -the visual 
ersii'y* presenmtlon.a’snecr, lonving the con* 
Ip .an. ceptual analysts to be -presented 
Uptln through the 'written or spoken word. 

„ . : • : J? ere ty , however, nn absolutely 

lepen- WHifrary yiOw t whioh deserves aUen- 
Ifiese Mpn. , ft is ;fl«pqd that television U 
sured roe natural: medium of ‘our age; 


deuce hf central direction; Ap d it 
depends upoa the real .capacity foe 


BOttfogjUft; ridw qheai Thft test, fle 
fcast,. Britain has feeently. passed., , " 
Weimay,<otiol J - a r 


Uuit- aca-, - 


television haS q JartiCyfcf. potency 
ma^c, vrftich bhablqi it to VoS : 
roV^Mrtqin hftMcfrql frhiftc ivith 

■B'Wnea MVe . been -made . whi cfeiif t 
out Sj %i. 

V.-'r'iJ'-'-S lii'-ii--. a li.| i . ’t- V j>i, 


terni'etation nf a pnil Icular topic 
without dcpcmtiiig upon itddiiiuuul 
printed nr tHught imiLeriii). Obvi- 
ously, general service prugrjinines 
have to be nf tltis nutiiie since 
neither Llic BBC nor JTV cun ex- 
pect viewers in utiderinkc a heavy 
course of supplemeiiimy reading 
before viewing their historical pro- 
grammes. A programme of this 
type, of the very highest quality, 
made by Jean-Noel Jconneney on 
the subject of L6on Blum, was in 
fact successfully broadcast un 
French television. Such program- 
mes. 1 believe, should be regarded 
as tne equivalent of the very highest 
quality coffee-table history book. 
These can be very useful to stu- 
dents ; but I would still think that 
television programmes deliberately 
designed Eor university use would 
be best to adhere to the fundamen- 
tal principles stated above. 

Again, there ore contrary 
opinions. An influential group of 
American academics has argued 
that a compilation film or television 
programme, Using all the resources 
of the film directors’ arr, montage, 
music, etc, can indeed drive home 
the deeper emotional truth of a 
particular historical episode. At a 
rather different extreme, there are 
a number of distinguished French 
academics. Including Professors 
Marc Ferro and Pierre Sorlin, who 
believe that by presenting interest- 
ing contrasts and juxtapositions 
they can bring out underlying struc- 
tures beneath the episodes they are 
analysing. My persona) worry with 
both approaches is that they often 
result fp the student being pre- 
ssured with a ready maxlle formula- 
tion with which, short .of total 
rejection, he has little opportunity 
Jo engage himself. Where television 
is used essentially to present visual 
evidence, there is at least more 
opportunity for students to react, 
to think for themselves. 

There are many other sorts of 
visual evidence : paintings, etchings, 
graphics of all descriptions, photo- 
graphs, industrial archaeology, exist, 
mg machinery, models of machinery, 
uniforms, puppets, maps, etc, etc. 
The acid test for me is whether the 
programme genuinely analyses the 
Visual evidence or whether it simply 
uses it as wallpaper against which 
a piece of historical exposition is 
narrated. In a way, those of us who 
work with film have it easy: com- 
piling a history programme out of 
other sorts of visual evidence 
presents many problems. One 
programme which • succeeds 
magnificently is that made by Clive 
Emsley and Patricia Hodgson for 
the . new Open University history 
course which has just begun this 
February, Conflict and Stability in 
the Development of Modern Europe. 
Tno programme concentrates oii 
Parts die Imperial City as it was In 
yearly nineteenth century. By the 
skHlfm use of graphics and film of 
kulldingB. this programme, 
without any artificial dressing-up ai 
any sort, ■ really does -project one 
hack Into the atmosphere, 1 and 
almost the smells, of the rimo. At 
one point,, in- scrutinizing a contem- 
porary painting of :ihe Place de la 
Concorde. Clive Emsley points to a 
couple of hunters, unwitting testi- 
. mony to. the closeness ’of country 
and town. 1 : ■> 1 ...-. . - 

Sure, tihe Open University forms 
a unique system of its own, the 

television or contptiation, film pro- 
gframnes We have ihot just to be 
what level we are aim. 
(programmes tor 14,y ear-olds 
oqld .well be very .different from 
2 ®f Programmes Tam talfe- 
*2? a ' J oMt), one must also be .'clear 
" atl ‘re, trf * the total teach- 
dm ®yBton» . lVSrililn which the prO- 
viU be used. Ip this c£in- 
*S5 fh feU^ye^es Film Con- 

responsible fdr the protoemme and 

W tfm prograimn* is" only a 
-, 533-^* GlS ^^-mttha-pSekag e 


Experts who agree to differ 


©IS MStOffy Divisions among economists— and there are many— are reflected in the journals on 
a vexed q U e Sti0 „ , v ■ SL! ^ ect sa ^ s Amartya Sen , who has been taking a look at them 

Ins' (Vevised°ti!n "" Wlujl leccmly I «sked Lord Kidder, tl.c 

be seen to tl S ^.°r g ‘ amme actuj lli great Cambridge economist, wlfich was the 
Where Open 1 J S v its «! U Journal in economics in this eouniry, 
gninuues are tltought 0 f ‘ y pr> lie answered with characteristic lack of liesira- 
imnms of direct personal rn^" Oxford Economic Papers and the 

Imdnnt. a , C ] adeinic , staff “nd tiler I Cambridge Journal of Economics ”, That 
students, there clearly i s . „ aiisiver would strike many as idiosyncratic, 
strong argument fo,- the a«dt2 l even eccentric. But a little reflection led 

in appear. Furthermore d« n : ’ to the recognition that every answer— without 
the division I made above" beiiw I ' exception-^ would be regarded by many as 
visual content and analytical rt ' miiently absurd, and this fact itself tells us 
tent, clearly words and explanation : someilnug nbout the nature of economic 

have to be presented in the cnim journals and indeed about the economic pro- 
of a programme itself. Raihcr £ fe«iun as it has evolved. 

may o f r e n r qpp h A 1 w j! lpB P ef ” it [ To non-economists, life great divide in 
academic to fu M i° k have ,bf tconomics seems to be typically perceived as 

his nn^l^tlroi » -52 1,6 that between Keynesians and monetarists. In 

unA cSCiSS l?“ lntS ' , The i“ci however, the two groups have much in ra 

the former l^a^ «i)%] ,a - S ( rep,wd cnmmoii: interest in aggregative economic 
in the problems (often called macro-economics), in- 

. j he f voivcment in monetary issues, concern with 
K C0USISte{1 . of eKe P f « central government policy, belief in simple 

with 1 a lain in W remedies to complex problems, and the ability 




from film documents, inter&eefW \ 
with a few explanatory and wik 
cal comments spoken dirw B 
camera. To some, these program 
had a naive, and perhaps aa 
wooden quality. Outside the uniter 
sity context, they were paisw 
not satisfactory for teBchers *ti 
tog to use them within their tti 
classroom context. 

None of the Conflict and SiaWfej ? 
programmes contain any tpftiq j 
heads. They will, 1 believe, be to ' 
mensely popular outtide the Ope 1 
University : they are also immeadj ■ 
superior, judged purely as trie j 
vision. I confess I still have a hat , 
ering after rite direct academic c» ; 
tact, yet recognise how, in so auq j 
ways, the new programme! « • 
better than tihe old. As on so aura ! 
other matters, I honestlv just that 
know the answer on this one. 

One other type of history 1» * 
vision programme ought to be 
tioned. Television is very good a - 
explaining processes end ex plainly . 
for example, liow the professfona ; 
historian goes about his won, : 
something that often seems to «• 
main a complete mystery to rnstoq 
students.- I believe that the tbr« 
Open University Foundation Course 
programmes on The Introduction tt 


tlmt between Keyuesisns and monetarists. In 
Ld, however, the two groups have much in 
common: interest in aggregative economic 
problems (often called macro-economics), in- 
volvement in monetary issues, cun corn with 
central government policy, belief in simple 
remedies to complex problems, and the ability 
to faco awkward evidence with equanimity 
jiiti die ready retort. 

The real divides lie elsewhere. One relates 
in the amount and types of mathematics used 
in economic arguments. All journals of 
economic! thoso days ore more mathematical 
than (key used to be some years ago, but 
tame arc a good deal more so than others. 
The most mathematical of the British econ- 
omic journals is clearly the Review of Econ- 
omic Studies, and belongs to an international 
group consisting of journals like Economet- 
ric, Journal of Economic ■ Theory, Internat- 
ional Economic Review, and Journal of 
Mathematical Economics. Non-mathematical 
economists tend to describe the Reuieiu as 
unreadable. Many would add that its typical 
content is irrelevant to real-life economic 
problems. Others would probably echo 
Moth's remark in Love's Labour’s Lost: 
' They hove been at a great feast of lan- 
guage!, and a torn the scraps”. 

However, to economists employing matiic- 
maucal reasoning- — and this includes a high 
Proportion of the younger economists today— 
i w almost certainly be voted 

tne best journal of economics in this country. 

The Review was started in 1933 by a group 
, .* rniag British and American economists, 
wlii) found Hie .established journals such as 
■ i j Journal rather stale. The group 
included John and Ursula Hicks, Abba Lerner, 



Keynes and Kaldor : much to contribute 

having the opportunity of reading bis paper. 
(I did, in fact, go on to read his paper, and 
attacked d>t in tne revised article, which he 
published without any evident grudge.) 

The Economic Journal is now one of the 
most systematically edited periodicals, with 
referees vetting papers, editors vetting 
referees’ reports, and the managing editor 
vetting everything by everybody. This has not. 


Finally, two general questions. First, liow 
good are British journals in the world league, 
especially compared with American ones? 
This is not ait easy quest-inn to answer, but 
one cun try. The He view of Economic Studies 
cun hold its own in tho field uf inat-hemnticnl 
economic theory, ihoug-ii noL in mathematical 
studies in empiricul economics. As general 
journuls in economics. Economic Journal, and 
Economica,, and .possibly. Oxford Economic 
Papers, can effectively compete with Ameri- 
can £cor»m'»c '/Zeuierii, or. Quarterly Journal 
of Economics , or JoMrnat - of Political 
Economy, especially iii econorpic theory (lest) 
so in empirical economics), 

Tn the radical league, Cambridge Journal 
of Economics liml the promise oi providing 
something that no American journal does, 

. but tii o promise has not been fully realized, 
hi contrast, the ffcuieiv of Radical Political 
Economics, published in New York, has been 
p,..,,..,,.- . ®“ lc t0 deliver both more innovative Marxian 

Economic Join naj. .... economic unnlysts and more penetrating 

Jf the Cambrulfie Journal of Economics is empirical’ investigation, than anv ■ of the 
restrictive on the kind of economics it will British radical journals have .been able, to 
sponsor, the Oxford Economic Papers it must produce. M 

be said, -delineates its field rather broadly, e .' , . „ ..V 

to wit, “most of the articles published will „ T * ,C| ® is ouo field in which British 
be concerned with economics”. Whv only supremacy is net in doubt, and that is bf 
" most " ? The Fact is that tho OEP 'lias an f, ours J? . t ‘? e . speot-aHzed territory of studies nF 


Mill I UtYCl OllHIl II uaeu IU oi-. u .usinuEi ui Jia nmuiiai UUOIU, I lliy>L n_i- . „ . ’ ' . V ■ 

There is also the view that tlie journal is WBKh what I say about the quality of the ' r provides. One never 
now more “neo-classical" than w«s the case journal (one may be rapped on the knuckles a ?,ea C lJ * dmed' toianeL 1 th ,i? 

a few years nao To nin anv architectural V one s colleagues), but I have to say that “ . " ' eatl Y , otesseo Jn pan ese gentleman will 
curiosity in tiie^iud Jet me hasten to sav that l ^ e Quality is possibly a little variable, even p® 0 ” B i n l Ve i 0 ”* 1 Observe and then conquei' 1 
“ eS c assicism " hi KonS docs ot though the journal has published many out- fi?" 1 - « l f . pla,ns Yokol ' amn ', Bu >. more 
inS rScement J X lraZil hv standin S Papers since its origin to 1939. The immediately, one has to recognize that tlie 
rectories and other -simole acomeM-i^shancs 0x f° r d Bulletin is more empirical and also cumpumynn is not with studies of Hie 

(Tndeed neoctoSa ?cmtomto?S eve . havl T re ol a " il0 U journal, of the Oxford British economy done in different parts 
n e° ci as^cai e con omve s con even nave i nstitute of Economics and Statistics. o{ ti,e . world but with studies of the 

reference here is to the domfnam school oE . As far as Publications of teaching institu. compai^oti^Xre 00 ^ ’ '"doSEir* tfilt 

„ „... lions are concerned. Ecoiioinicn. nublished hv ’ . 1 . . 11 n, eie is little ilouut that in 


a touch of the rococo to -its geometry). The 
reference here is to the dominant school of 
economic reasoning which if oc uses in a par- 
ticular way au a set of counter-factual 
niarginal . magnitudes (e g what would have, 
been the size of the total output had one more 
unit of labour been applied), as crucial build- 
ing blocks for causal analysis. I personally, 
think that the neo-classical approac-li achieves 
a good deal less than it promises, but there 
oan be little doubt that the relativelv neo- ... . . 
classical character of the Economic Journal ;K-i 0 ?nnrn n f o«!ri J5 0t5 n ^ nXl Jir* 

is not out of line with the current balance J/?, tvAilJh 

in economics. - _ witii its average rank of 5.71, came just 

Part of the ctmiplamt about die Economic behind the Economic journal, with an aver- 
Journal originates In the shift of us offices age rHD |j 0 f 471 ( t ] ie se were Hie only two 
Front its traditional home in Cambridge, to British journals to qualify for the tourua- 
Jts r current location at Nuffield College, me nt). The Economica, it also appears, has 
Oxr-oi’d. When tins shift occured some years typically looked up to die Economic Journal 
ago, it became the case that four economic j n this respect. Americans have noted timt 

J ournals were being run from Oxford (viz, «i n 1930 Economica refers to Economic 
Economic Journal, Oxford Economic Papers . Journal twice as often as to itself, while 
Oxford Bulletin of Economics and Statistics Economic Journal refers to Economica not at 
and World Development), while Cambridge a li” and the disparity continues to hold — 
had none. In the- consequent adverse reaction 1 though not quite so starkly— for later years as 
In Cambridge, that's was -a trivial element 1ve U. 


1 ). The 


m S5mM SI ?ssues, and "f ^ “f 0 ®” 1 ® 18 « 

more, have just been tffrrashd ^ roP»t«tion as a journal of 

l-hl-ough once again af a^confaMj theory The journal’s declared 

ftr£ArtiaArf hv t-ho EEC held 8 u to encourage publication of 

BrlS ci^fy in Febnrtry. TW v it ^WKeii Konoroits, b“t In this 

polarities were perhaps digjil; ratfter less successful. . 


yumravetw wiao 1'""“^, -; M \r 

guisltod. First, film, flnd vgj j ■ dividing line Is the extent to which 

material generally, have * WJ *^alran be regarded as being “ general ’’ 
emotlonail content. How far sh«™ ^ than specialized in some particular 
one ploy along with this, c wri^f:^i 0rt i°l? ca .' There arc on. the one hand 

inherent emotional quality » j* .“|wls like the Economic Journal, Econ- 

home some teadiiLng message ; iw* . «, Y*lord Economic Papers, etc, which 

far should one fry to s«nd back** mnj catholic in terms' of scope, to be 

offer scholarly analysis ?. fa, wi tit dearly specialized publica- 

how far should a programmesiw . . Journal of Pilblic Economics, 

to present a fairly comprdfW^” .? ^ f oj Development Studies ; British Jour- 
statement on Its topic ; how f«to[ ^^mnnaRdaOatM; Journal of Peasant 

s JSSSW-asL 5 !' •*>* 

towis d ptSbSfeed by. th e^oy al 

to qpcak at ali ronnnciwj SocietV. It to in its 90th vear . 

analysing ytex* gn, j. . ^Mpn, a?d at thetiiri of the cemuiy 

unirtf* I “koi ta-(^ l {u try 8 en fry in the’ wo rid league^ . 
material that most Open,^ H old American; journals, viz. 

programmes attempt to . I partial of Economics, Journal of 

should we not just | J^ .^nomil apd 

mem per programme (onejw* w t ni ro. ■. ’■ , 

m a „«x*ing, : etc) then «‘l®» t JSf .Scm.mic Imit-nnl hd, : hlil s i itlefin. 


as tar as puDitcattons or teactiing institu- vv„,,„ 11 ,i US U i lerais 01 mis 

lions are concerned, Ecoiioiiiicd, pubTi^lied hy comparison there is little doubt that in 
ihe Loudon School of Economics, is clcurly practically ^ every type of ^ empirical work 
the most established one in this .country. Jt (mafrie metical or no t, - radicaJ or r qotJ, (he 
was started' in 1921, and pin into .'new shape,' are Relatively, ahead, 

in 1934. Traditionally, _ it has been a bit of The! second general question concerns the' 
a rival to the Econonnc Journal— sort of a Increasing use pf maritematica la. the British 
compeomve younger sister. joiu itals of economics. 'This is more notice- 

Thanks to abundant availability of research nble in some journals than in others, but afl 
funds in Americau universities, we now know was remarked earlier, it is observed to some ' 


in Cambridge, mere --was -a trivia] element 
(even a slight touch of losing the boat race), 
but most of it was a legitimate worry that, 
Cambridge, which had pioneered moi-e 
Innovations in economics in this century than 
any other university, would lose Its grip oil 
ihe world of academic economics. 

One response took the form of the floating 
of tiie new Cambridge Journal of Economics, 
now in its fourth, year of publication. 
Contrary to what the name might suggest, 
tills is not, in any sense, a journal of the 
. Cambridge faculty of economics, . but is run 


Among other teaching-institution publics- , 
tions, the Manchester School of Economic and 
Social Studies deserves, special mentlqn ; it , 
will he 50 in two years.. But it has to .be-, 
said that it does not really begin to compete 
wirti Economica or Oxford Economic Papers 
in terms of quality or scope, though it. has. 
carried some now-classic -papers. Another 


extent m every journal. The British journals 
are not exceptional in this rind the trend to 
world-wide. Is this a healthy trend ? There 
are problems which It creates, but I think 
It is, on balance, indeed a healthy trend. 

The 'subject' does lend itself to fruitful 
mathematical treatment. Applicability, will 
increase as the types, of mathematics used 
cease Co be chosen on the basis of their $uc> 
ceSs. in other fields, especially physics 
tradition tlmt contributed not a little to the 
sterility of mathematical economics, in the 
past. The variables that the economist has to 
deal with often call for different, typically 
weaker, types of measurement than used in 
jtiiysics, and tho mathematical tools have to 
be correspondingly chosen. 

It is, of coarse, . riot the case that there 
are no problems in this trend of increasing 
use of mathematic^. There is, first of all, -the 
problem that a sudden shift in die tools of 


Tmfato nV Trnne ihoSeh it has Dn ® lyais creates a division in the profession 
of quality or ? C °P®’ ^ !j and hampers communication between groups. 

toSnir^S. mSSSSn,' '" ,ls arife, pa.dy.from the difflealgr tfrt 

journal wot«i_ mentioning is me 


really detailed analysis ?• -■ . 
•Visual materials', of an. M 

offer immense opportunely t « 
researchers, as teleyisWfl O^y 


jmtwu u, .uwimy 10 wnac tne name rntgiit spggest, .Vrmrioh encountering mathematical articles, whidi 

1 «nd American Economic tills is not, in ony sense, a loulual of die the fact that many of. the '.best . Scoitton took opaque, and indeed it midi t appear that 

. - ' . Cambridge faculty of economics, . but is run eccwomjsto adore Jftgliflh l ’-. tUhm 

'■ j Stfrwwwfe Journal has had a dlstin- *** :^hridc« Economy HjaSSB!? Hio prpMem*. that the narrowly specfal- 

of Bdi torsr Jolni MSynard ' n^mberriilp .of society taimfei Mm tbto jourtlW from the lend of ] z ad ■matiiematicid economist faces in trying 

w&.Mug hid thedonaest run. One ^ relatively left-wing "sections of tha . I turn now to J®ut nals with, s^ctotoat ion to follow intricate and closely-knit non-mathc- 


* VOVCU Vi|»d.v) CIO Ti l ihgtt a&f 

teachers. The ttouble 1 V , f w u/lid ^ iV‘ at 

impose theft own coustrstnfr. ^ . :j nonsense 

could be reallv well done » 8 \ l t*r* r t*5* a that **he will not accept 

minute ^ programme, followod P&hS B?' Nation unless he had space 

W S oFiStensiye Miaous .ton^; I cannot believe 

become a lame duck Jferffhr 'i amount to a good 

into a twenty-five niino*® «« ^ io ^ nal : - but *{ 

slot with no opportunity. ^ 1 ^ ' “ *U cua :& e ^ T r °duce a great jorn nal 

diate face-to-face discussion- standing -m the 

was encouraging about. the ® ru , ; ’Hth. nave,, had. something to do 


buiiwi a, juini -jrinjimiu 

fC'QJns had the. (longest run. Qne 
Mtfrui those Who knew Keynes and the 
aj&Jifl !£ d | er rtos editoi'sJtip, that “ Maynard 


the relatively "left-wing" sections of tha . I turn now to journals witn. specieumtioii t o follow Intricate and closely-knit non-mathc- 

faculty, but does not include all the people ■» particular areas. TJiere-are many st ten, mat i ra i reasoning by people who ero trained 

in those sections. some of dteni very successful, to excel in It. Tlie problem' isn’t so much 

The Cambridge Journal reflects a different die Journal of Public Economics, though only ^ ie use c f matiieinatics but the sharp dif- 

approach to academic publishing compared ?f Br t ® I s ,1,^ nnt rf-v. ferancea in discipline and trniiiing which 

witit the traditional claim of catholicity, and yriiUfle feu' 1 i u ^ l .'^ et ' e wit| b conummicatlon Jn bom direc- 

it is explained by the society that “the tions, 

IiiltlaHve sorimw Fnnni tha hplirf thiit edi tonal boil'd drawn from different Countries , 

conomic SmoIi P itied ^ to the traditlaito op the world, and its appearance from . The 1 second prt^lem concerns the. narrow- 
Mwx K P Jle^aud Kevtles hat 'much : England Is mainly due to the location of tho mg of . gates that sometimes Roes -with tho- 
dq trlbu te to the Undersla ndi nt and t rear nianagiim editor (A. B. Atkinson, now at the detowmnanon to use pnlu mathematical rea- 
lent of cu r r 611^ cono nfk 1? d swia h jss u os*"! ^n«diooI of Economics). ; bf ^ientldS 

-SlSrWSf- bAwSir 1 ™ rtS' wZd D'dopmZ. mafl,OTiall.. 

at m Marxian econtmtics^ wtiicii is not cap- ... _i.„ i._- , i n »eriuuian«l board In cian aboard can, be -quite a- nuisance, 

ired fully by more' austere publications such wtiicii atso^mas an tmernnuunoi .uoaro. in _ . ; . • -■ •. ■ 

4 Capital and Class, this promised a reason- Jess W 1 ® 11 years. It has already become finally,. While mathematical statement^ are, 

bly rich ' harvest of contributions. The ® ne ®* the most read journals in economic in one sense, prcciso,' their real-lffo, tranfila- 
romise was made richer by the hiatus development. Its glossy- cover provides a tlonj can be sometimes very Alustve. Tlilk 
etween the left-Keynesiaiis in Cambridge ahd stylistic contrast with the rndro sedately pro- tan mislead the author, and arise give H10. .. 


into a twenty-five 1 
slot with no oppor 
diate face-to-face d 


Bit***?! 


Initiative springs from the belief that thd 
economic approach rooted in the traditions 
of Marx, KaJecki aud Keynes Ivps much to 
contribute to the Underilaridjng and treat- 
ment of current economic and social issues ". 

Given the recent revival in' academic inter. 


Eerence or this 8 ° rt , “ .he 0P<*> |IW|. 


editorial botu'd drawn from different Countries 
of the world, and its appearance from 
: England is mainly due to the location of the 
hi an agios editor (A. B. Atkinson, iiftw at the 
London Sriiool of Economics). .. 

Another journal that lias made a recent 
breakthrough Is .-the World Development, 
which also , has an interhoiiunul .board. In 
less chan eight yeahu'fthas already become ’ 
one of the most Fead journals in economic 
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For a visitor from the United 
Kingdum, attuned to the privations 
of rising costs. Tailing liirtli rates, 
straitened si of ling allowances mid 
the gloomy forebodings of Higher 
Education ‘in the 1900s the bnuyant, 
optimistic Greek tertiary education 
system is a ref resiling change, 
bringing back reminders of our own 
expansionist years of the 1960’s. 

The optimism springs from a still 
developing economy, nn undiinrtied 
belief in Lhe benefits of tertiary 
education and a keen desire by 
students to obtain them. Education 
currently accounts for 21 per cent 
of the Greek nation aL public Invest- 
ment budget and 10.2 per cent of 
rhe national general budget; tertiary 
education lakes approximately 33 
per cent of both. _ . 

j-civ Greeks share our sophisti- 
cated disillusion menrs with educa- 
tion. For niosr, education not only 
matters bur they are determined to 
make it matter. Thu viewpoint is 
clearly to be seen in the 
comment nf the present director 
general nf higher education in the 
Greek ministry of education (who 
is nl.so professor in the school of 
engineering in the University of 
Thessaloniki, one of a number of 
combined central administrative 
and academic roles): “It Is antici- 
pated that the rapid development of 
the last decades will continue at 
nn ever increasing rate, resulting 
in a more satisfactory adaptation 
of tile Greek tertiary education 
system to the needs of the nation/ 1 

Hie events of recent years go a 
long way to sustain such views. Up 
to 1964 tertiary education was con- 
centrated wlvally in Che urban areas, 
predominantly a range of institu- 
tions centred on the University of 
Atheps .(founded 1837), the Univer- 
sity of 'Thessaloniki (founded 1925) 
and the Piraeus School of Industrial 
Studies (founded 1938). But be- 
tween 1964 .and 1974 new universi- 
ties In Patras, loannlna and Thrace 
were established, followed, in 1976- 
77 by a university and a techno- 


Professor S. J. Eggleston 
traces the rapid 
development of tertiary 
education in Greece 

logical university in Crete. There 
has also been a separate develop- 
ment of die KATEES — Centres of 
Higiher Technological and Voca- 
tional Studies— offering courses 
somewhat similar in level to the 
United Kingdom Diploma in Higher 
Education. 

. Until 1970 non-university tertiary 
education in Greece was mainly 
restricted tu the naming nf nursery 
;md primary school teachers — 

higher technological and vocational 
education was largely provided by 
private schools. The inadequacy and 
insufficiencies of the latter led to 
legislation in 1970 and in 1977. 

The KATEES established thereby 
each consist of a group of separate 
schools, each school containing a 
number of brunches. Eight centres 
with n total of 21 schools now 
exist. By 1983 it is envisaged that 
12 centres will have been estab- 
lished in total, including schools of 
machine technology f food techno- 
logy. 'business administration, health 
and welfare, graphic arts, agricul- 
ture and veterinary science. 

The growth in student numbers 
lias also been striking. In the univer- 
sities the population has risen from 
17,000 in 1955 through 72,000 in 
1970 to a present level of 95,000. In 
tho non-university sector growth has 
elso been substantial with 6.500 
students in 1970. including thqse in 
the iprivate schools, gruwing to 
21,500 with '17,500 in the KATEES 
Blone. 

Since the restitution of democracy 
In Greece, still further changes 
have occurred ; Changes that 
though often radical, have still re- 
tained the pattern of implementa- 
tion through national legislation 


rather than through less ■ formal 
ground bated procedures. Notable 
examples have occurred ‘in the field 
of secondary schooling, with en- 
deavours to achieve a curriculum 
more closely related to. the present 
witter ranging fun her education 
provision. The secondary schools 
have been divided into two three- 
year cycles — the gymnasium 
followed by the lyceum. Students 
from the lyceums take a competitive 
examination in August and Septem- 
ber each year to enter higher' educa- 
tion, the number of places are 
determined each year by the mini- 
stry of education. Students may 
compete For the universities or the 
KATEES. Any unsuccessful univer- 
sity candidates may switch their 
enndi du t ure to the KATE'ES or resit 
next year. The regulations are com- 

I ilex and are wholly administered 
ly the ministry of education. 

Alternatively students may look 
for study abroad as many Greeks 
still do. But such candidates, for 
the most part, have to pay a heavy 
financial penalty in that they for- 
feit the privilege of free tuition and 
books enjoyed by nil home students 
and subsidized meals, accommoda- 
tion and transport enjoyed' by many 
home students. 

In general the developing Greek 
tertiary system work* well. Overall, 
staffing seems sufficient as d o re- 
sources. There are relatively few 
student problems, employment pros- 
pects for graduates appear to be no 
worse than elsewhere .and research, 
at least in the universities, seems to 
prosper. 

There are, however, problems 
which in part seem to spring frpm 
the inherent conservatism shared by 
government, academics and 
students alike, many of whom have 
similar backgrounds. Despite re- 
vision, courses are often traditional 
in nature, and sithjects like soci 
ology are 



Students have classes on (he 
terrace of the Technological Insti- 
tute at Athens. 


of the Crete University 0 t Ta , v 
logy, have established 1 S 1 
.schools (though somehave 
admit students). " e ,a s 

A major difficulty l s .ka 
ence of both staff and siuL^ f 
the established urban un i : 
Member, „f both 
being buried in the country" 
an endeavour to reduce stwL,, 
sistauco it has recently beend^' 
to triple the number of 
studentships available In ih e ,i 
universities and also to increa^i 
value ni each state studentship h 
hy 35 per cent us against ihw'i 
the established institution. ' 
Athens, Pi rue us and Thcssalr-'i 
Similarly it has been difficoh- 1 
persuade academics from th«t-,‘ 
verities to go to the coumrt' : ' 
consequence most staff of rhe’t-/ 
institutions -rend to be Ctu 
nationals who have studied *, 
often worked abroad. i 

Yet a further difficulty i$ f} 
clear separation in sraudfog bewi, 
the universities and the KATEPi 
Though originally intended, ihh I 
now seen in have social and 
logical problems. A partial .tun 
to solve this has been made In, 
recent law in which up to IS fd 
cent of university places bit ^ 
taken by the KATEE gradiraini?» i 
enter the university in theCr^rr > 
second year of the schooltrut* 
ponding to their KATEEmiflot 
is seen to be likely to nvoiliu''., 
tion and “lead to improvtiwj 
student output ”. 

But to list such problem W- 
■ lively woo Id be to dhtrw su 

$3** lion front the considerable w- 1 
achievement of Greek iertiaryti.j 
tion. They we perhaps no niMtfcj 
the pains of o traditional aud to. , 
centralized system altempTmi.i.'j 
much energy, to adapt itself n." 
decentralised and conteitp 
form. Such problems are to * ( 
means confined to Greece. ? 
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Malthus and his theory of popula- 
tion hare been the target of 
vituperative criticism of die highest 
possible standard. His views were 
duacribed by Hazlltt as “the most 
rnmpJeic specimen of illogical, 
crude and contradictory reasoning 
that perhaps was ever offered to 
the notice of the public ”, and by 
Engels as " this infamous, vile doc- 
trine, (his abominable blasphemy 
against nature and humanity 
Such assertions have more sub- 
stance than the abuse commonly 
dopfoyed ns a way of countering 
views too rational and Impregnable, 
or per haits merely too uncomfort- 
able, to be' met in any other way. 
Malthus discouraged a fair inter- 
pretation of his views by his own 
internal inconsistencies, which, even 
i( peripheral to his main thesis, 
lull provided easy targets for those 
who sought to criticize him. His 
thought never achieved the syste- 
matic form of Adam Smith's, which 
dominated contemporary economic 
thinking, nor of that of his friend 
Ricardo, with whom he remained 
on terms of the highest mutual 
esteem even when they disagreed. 
But Malihus is not personally 
responsible for all the misinterpre- 
uuons. Later generations have not 
helped. A complete edition of his 
works is not available, and the few 
who read him do so mostly with 
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essential- straw of the relevant 
records will lie sympathetic rather 
than critical of Mrs James’s efforts. 

Professor Petersen is less con- 
cerned with the career of Malthus 
and gives only such personal detail 
as is necessary for his main achieve- 
ment of providing a first-class study 
in intellectual history. Only some- 
one with Professor Petersen’s mas- 
tery of die subject could provide 
such an exposition of Malthus’s own 
work and use it to compare the 
intellectual position of Malthus and 
or his contemporaries and to assess 
his influence on, and evaluation by, 
subsequent commentators. For any- 
one who wishes to understand the 
thought of Malthas and its wider 
implications Professor Petersen’s 
book is invaluable, while . Mrs 
James’s will provide the detail and 
the personal Information which the 
more specialist 'student seeks. 

Those who can digest some 750 
pages at a' stretch will find both 
books a successful antidote to super- 
ficial Interpretations. The obvious 
sympathy and enthusiasm of both 
writers for their subject is infec- 
tious and alone counterbalance the 
unsympathetic criticism which has 
usually been the lot of Malthus, 
while their exposition of all aspects 
of Malthas’* thought also counter- 
balances the selective Interpretation 
of his- writings which is all the 
attention lie is usually given. 

This comprehensive view of Mai- 
tlius is the common feature which 
makes these books so welcome. 
Yet. as the title of Mrs James’s 
book recognizes, Malthus is remem- 
bered chiefly as a population theo- 
rist and the authors’ views on that 
aspect of liis thought Is what will 
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to be brought within the resources 


interest most readers. Knowledge of available. 

Malthus’s theory is generally con- It is easy to see how such a back- 
fined bo the simplest view of the ground gave rise to an unattractive 

ffltme hu J ■ __i. t 
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not favoured. University large. In spite of a considerable in Southern Europe which im ^ lation of T79R rather rtl 

teacher training for those graduates overproduction of doctors, all the hints institutions i in ‘ r : and lubiequent revisions 

who wish to teach jn the lyceum* new universities, with the exception Italy, Portugal, Spam and ‘"visions. 


Cedric CuUingfovd argues that the study of educational theory is vital to producing better teachers 

A question of in-service balance 


Never before has the concept of 
in-sai'vlce education been token so 
seriously. Partly as a compensation 
for the closure of the colleges, and 
partly out . of concern for ilw 
increasingly static nature . of the 
teething profession, various new 
developments in. .in-service educa- 
tion have been encouraged. 

*I|ie tamos report, as well' as the 


gies of teaching, of being incapable 
of developing way* of meeting new, 
and changing problems. They are 
also accused of a lack of reading, 
and -an unawareness of .changes in 


not only to imply that the subjects research;, but there is enough truth 


coherent intellectuo! .. 

need the primary material w • 
each person who 
discipline can share and r«p- 
the same evidence..: 


ratios by which population and the 
resources to feed them were sug- 
gested to grow — geometric for the 

former and arithmetic for the lat- 

. There is an even more eeneral t V '~ > a,,d th « . consequent sub- 

basis Tor ibe antipathy. MaSus’s ?. ,st ? no ? cri * M wh , ,ch . ensured the 
approach t 0i hi* Tq, jL* d not limitation of population to the re- 

wnnend irte |/ »°“r ce * * variable, unloss it ward 

While he ^bleved by “moral restraint"; 

leim. Malthus ^ .. . One attractive . feature of t 


and negative view of Malthusian 
doctrine. If resources were limited 
then Maltlius was compelled to 
adopt a harsh approach to the Poor 
Laws : “ dependent poverty ought 
to be held disgraceful”; “We can- 
pot muke ilie poor comfortable with- 
out making them- increase afjd mul 


Laws, the Corn. Laws or for migra- 
tion should be taken as “a compro- 
mise between short-term benefits 
and the avoidance of yet greater 
harm over the long run , as oppor- 
tunities to provide a chance for “ a 
more fundamental adjustment in the 
balance between population and 
food To Malthus there was no 
doubt how the adjustment was to 
be made and on whom the responsi- 
bility rested to achieve it. Those 
families with too high fertility for 
their own good or for thm of society 
had to he brought under the same 
social conditions as those families 
with low fertility, or, as Professor 
Petersen states in his discussion of 
the Poor Laws, Malihus “ advocated 
a public effort to foster the euiboui'- 
geoisement of the poor ”, , 

The social policy did not remove 
responsibility from the individual ; 
it fostered the conditions in which 
the individual would be encouraged 
to exercise “moral restraint” inde- 
pendently, and for that civil 
liberty leading to political liberty 
and a system of universal free edu- 
cation were necessary. In his 
sociul policy Malthus showed that 
he was fully aware that the problem 
of human Population was cultural 
as well as biological. He summed 
this up perhaps most neatly of uM 
in his advocacy of “ civil and jjoli- 
tlcal liberty, and education ” as 
the way of Lnculcatiug in the Irish 
“a taste for comfort and cleanli- 
ness " which would lead to the 
moral restraint needed to control 
the population. Indeed Malthus 
recognized in his discussion of the 
demographic pattern of North 
America that economic and political 
liberty were- essential before the 
possibilities of ample natural 
resources could be exploited effec- 
tively. hi this way he come close 
to the idea of nn optimum popula- 
tion for a society, almost u cen- 
tury before it was fully formulated. 

Since the individual was respon- 
sible, Malthus wos asking for 
disagreement and dissent because, as 
Professor Petersen saya. that was M a 
moral stance that fils in with 
neither ,of theiideniogfee fbef oyer- 


tiply ” 5 " It must bb allowed that ’ - lapped during ' the ft •' decades bf 


1972' whjite Paper, gave the impettie educational .thought. Many courses 
to thds concern, suggestliig l-hat both in teachers’ centres,' 


initial, and in-service train.! ng were 
“one fteiwwless 1 garment Induction 
programmes on the one hfcnd, and 
school based developments on the 
'Other, reveal deep concern. Courses 
based on Schools Council materiel* 
or the -Bullock -.report ’show how 
wide Is rite general interest. . 

I AH "this suggest* ' .ti changing 


. to which only 
the keenest come, turn Into sessions 
of comfort, or a , collection of 
pragmatic -tips. The lack of response 
to stimulation shows an unwilling- 
ness ' to change stereotypes - of 
thought or attitude. < The level of 
thqught thnt is associated with the- 
thedretical aspects of education are 
often rejected as being beside the 


attitude towards the education M P® 1 " 1 *' unhelpful in the realities of 
teacfafttj.ihdudirig the Inltht'I cotirs*' a euwSrqom. 

^fiore., they, begin , leeching. • ' Tn- - - As -a -result of this, many teneh- 
B«rvice education is based ' o»i an’ . era,- especially thbse who never 
qtntytejd usumptipt} that no initial attend any courses, have developed 
,bB ^enough in Itself. W a deep suspicion of educational 


with which educational researchers 
tend, to deal with are beside the 
point, it is the . way that they deal 
with them that is continually dis- 
appointing. ' ' 

- The uncomfortable reputation 
which 'education departments have 
. in universities hns undermined that 
freedom, of’ judgment and insight 
that a coherent discipline should 
have. In -the place of energy or 
speculation, educational research 
lias a tendency to retreat Into what 
is considered academically fool- 
proof. A close connexion between 


in it to explain why education is 
very rarely seen as a respectable 
academic discipline within univer- 
sities, and why teachers do not. feel 
that all “ theoretical ” concerns 
ha& any relevance in their dchools. 

The result is that the gap between 
academic thinking - nnd pragmatic 
experience remains large. Tho 
dichotomy between theory and prnc- 
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of die times, and .by diem even his Petersen is correct when he holds tackle the threatened lack of eco- 
methods. crude as they seem, are that 11 Malthus’s criticisms of the old logioal balance. It is then possibly 
defensible. Perhaps the methodology Poor Laws were more hateful to his for Professor Petersen to point out 
should' Always be approached in the adversaries than anything else he towards 'the end of his study how 
light of the appropriately sceptical ever wrote". But that was not all. in Che hands of .Spencer the 
warning of David Hume: "The Even his support of emigration as Malthusian population 
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iun -is still un historjan 
specializing in the 
the eighteenth century, w ^ , 
themselves- are not as 
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differences between' college courses " ec <l fncts wor . -- 
and school teaching, but in the very 
nature’ o>f the subject itself. 

• •Education is not very respectable 


academic respectability and scltntl-. In academic terms not only because 
fic method is mede, For the tradi- 
tions 'of scientific -inquiry support 
the. Safety which 'comes from 
research , which feeds off itself, 1 
rather than being applied to the 
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of the lack of a dear purpose or 
direction but because many people 
think that it is not -a -subject in ios 

own right. The practical respond- — - * — ..v-.imne vtt 

bill ties are themselves supposed tq, responses to 1®? ■ r « t n oi «V. 
harm It as a discipline. Education- area of. centi al in (0 
Ists have tiieni^elves cast doubt Jh® researchers , t . etre aiM !jr , 
upon .the. subject, by dividing it up . .chers, . i «nHat)lM 
into • versions Of other . people’s 
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facts; delivered by onrient audiors, 
hi'b either so uncertain or so im- 
perfect as to afford hs nothing 
positive in this matter. How indeed 
could it be otherwise? The very 
facts, which we must oppose to 
them, in computing the populous- 
ness of modern states, are far from 
being either certain or complete.” 
Professor Petersen provides a vory 
" l , .*»*rd for'suih’^r^i- "on 3 useful warning that what Malthus 

5^ rt SS' comn,on »5St5n “J d,d '*» in th f se clrounistimce!) was 

S" .. "fws •. are mBr ®ly *0 pioneer the te 

wo i- -- “^omcmary. 0 j today’s model-builders in the 

social sciences, who likewise 
simplify the complexities of reality 
to .express basic relationships in 
mathematical terms. Professor 
Petersen suggests tiiat. Malthus had. 
an important point to make ; it was 
simple “ but still too complex for 
tive more simple-minded of his 
critics ”, but it was so important 
that he “kept harping ou-ttie geo- 
metric: progression [because] ha 


'l e an Bxam pl« of a 

’• 0f A?®, wTters on 

ane time the 

' ^ unawar? nf oF J^, 0 ® to*' P er - 
oiw a/ ® r foaled to recog- 

'S?S 2 « F&SSBl 

safi-ag =« '■« 

no "Ubstittite for 
- • ^faeot ffl an ^jj® r : They give two 
I- ^ viih. !l PP . rC>flC H e f MalthUs 
* “wqmiw jn f k‘J lrIail1 S degree of 
Mr. SjLjw assessment 


. pressure 

became the stimulus to evolutionary 
progress and the anti-utopian Mal- 
thus was used to support utopionlsm. 

Admittedly in the case of Spencer, 
and probably in even more moderate 
attempts at rehabilitation, the 
optimism which can be discerned In 


a solution was qualified: "for, an 
unrestricted increase of population, 
emigration is perfectly inadequate; 
but as a partial and temporary 
expedient ... it seents to bo both 
useful and proper ”. And, as though 

to give a final indication of Mel- _ . 

th us’s reactionary position, if food Malthus goes beyond what he would 
was limited and qs supply variable, have recognized in his own day. The 
some degree of protection, some neglect of such an interpretation 
support for the Corn Laws, was is- still surprising. To some ex Lent 
desirable. the fault .lies in Malthus's own em- 

A more acceptable, face of Mai- phasls on the negative aspects of his 
thusian doctrine soon emerges from thought, only to be expected in his 
both books. They tackle the com- own day, Perltaps more important 
moil and fundamental criticism that is a point which- Profeasor Petersen 
Malthus neglected the possibility makes most tellingly by comparing 
of resources increasing through Malthus’s view to that of twentieth- 
technical change. Moderate critics century liberal on present-day social 
have often recognized tiiat he was policy. Malthus was unattractive 
writing before the full benefits of bocausg he “ stressed too much one 
technical change in agriculture were side or a painful dilemma, [but] he 
evident. . ' . .’ at least, saw that it was a dilemma, 

'.fills had fur tiler ramifications for and: not one to, be resolved )vith 

___ . , the greater productivity of agricul*. sentimentality". . ..;:' .. * ; .{ 

Would,’ have daunf*A s *ir. *in C 0 . - Could hot -act , ti»e. concept; acaoisto 1 iure wps r contrlbutlng-faetor 'in de- ' : Both Mr*- James ■and* PiuWssdr 
^."■jUc.- ft 'many of his contemporaries dining mortality rates and Malthus Petersen discuss the many other 

wiviH U 'the VeJ*Z While Professor Petei’sen defends 1 also underestimated rile contrlbu- as pec 


«3i to'. our know- 

** of- hS S“i, grouch her edi- 
W'LW diaries in 1966, 
fiwido. R' full*- 
^ J f ut ^duntered n 

"O ImhU 'l._ “* > 


mil 

JcSS 


wrldnh die lock 
noticeable in 
, . "wi ulus’, - ■ f ~,}yf , ono decade 
sfit^SS nf o Mrs James 
Jf'bi m‘ f n r knows ff almost 

»war li lorcfl s her to imp nAt-i mistic tatausr liuerpreranon or as jemmy, which ww, jh» mi 
^ i&bL.?k ,lerlQ l': bn .fanrilv and Maltljus is so deeply ingrained. Both dynamic, Malthus developed . 

speculate on works leave the impression that he views boyoud a pessmustic fd 


Mslthua 4Phculate .on 

T4le spacula- 
W <ympathy 

her -JJtSSi subject, as 

' 1 comment, 


requires us to reject the simple sen states, was . far weaker than scqqUy or as mo rely the purveyor 
view of ‘Malrinis as a pessimistic other parts of hi* theory, and, unlike of what Rirardo was to appropriate 
fatalist. It is this revision, which his analysis of. fertility, was not at his theory of rent did not serve 
is also supported by Mrs ' James, 1 advanced beyond the vielvs of the to establish Malthus as an accept- 
that many will resist for the pessi- First Essay. But within tiic analysis able population theorist, far less 
mistic fatalist interpretation' of of -fertility, which was his main as a useful guide tb so pie of. the 

“ “ ‘ ' — ' ' J — i — J his difficult issues of social policy. .- It 

fdtal- may bo that sotoepno whose main 


should be regarded rather as a real- 
ist, who was more perceptive than 
many of his contemporary critics. 
Multhus stated the dilemma central 
to his theory with the clarity typicol 



i$m. ■ *. " .. . contribution to soda] policy , was 

Professor Petersen’s oxpo'shlon of based ort realism, however unpttrgc- 
thls aspect of Malthus’s thought is live, and not on seintimorit, JioweVor 
particularly convincing. Melriius’s nttractive, is not likely to receive a 
emphasis on fertility in population welcome today any. more than In 
growth reflected his recognition of the past. Tiiat may be our loss. 


‘®“ ;» :.Iife‘ r and tlirougli . _ 

?* 1,1 n v sry come, he: wrote: “ There is not at 
i*® W° r k of present enough for ail to have a 
^Mer. .. Col!en« : Xo some decent share”. His starting point 
asides may was the physical or real problems 

i- - us) Qf the food supply lather than the 


fertility an population welcome today any mor 
ted his recognition of the past. Tiiat may be 
rarV breakdown ib the Malriius's views may no 

control of fertility, applicable without alteration' and 

which had kept the* population adaptation, but the robust realism 
within the limits set by the avail- of Ins approach, is often sadly 1 luck- 
able resources, and his advocacy of >ng in the fnrtnulation of social 
“morel restraint” should be inter- policy today. 

R; H. Campbell 


morel — - , , 

preted as a plea for retaining ; the . 
old sociul .pattern of _ late marriage 


i; . .S^iSS%w th2. j^£oa>d j°* .#>*■, M s v r, ‘ w 


Radicals 


The Friends of Liberty : the English 
democratic movement in the age 'of 
the French Revolution 
by Albert Goodwin 
Hutchinson, £12.00 
ISBN 0 09 134170 1 ' 


There are at least half a dozen reli- 
able studies of the English demo- 
cratic movement of the 1790s, and 
tbeso accounts have a great deal in 
common. They show how the radical 
theorists, Tom Paine in particular, 
went beyond the traditional 
demands for parliamentary reform 
and challenged the whole fabric of 
the constitution, how working-class 
radicals asserted their independence 
of middle-class leaders, and how 
they developed their own forms of 
organization and elaborated new 
techniques • of - applying political 
pressure on Parliament. Those 
accounts also show how most oF the 
propertied classes, already horrified 
by the turn of events in France, re- 
acted in nlai m agninst the aims nnd 
methods of the English Jacobins. 
Repressive legislation, treason trials, 
government spies nnd loyalist bully 
boys wore all . employed to cripple 
the radical movement and to drive 
it underground for n generation. 

Albert Goodwin’s account is mbi'c 
detailed than any previous one, but 
it contains few surprises. Based on 
extensive research in British and 
French archives, it is full of shrewd 
observations and sensible conclu- 
sions. and it Is very well written. It . 
can 'airly lay claim to being the 
most reliable account of the rise 
and fall of the English Jacobins, 
and it will undoubtedly become an 
indispensable guide to nil students 
of this heroic age of English radical- 
ism. And yet it remains some tiling 
of a disappointment, largely because 
Goodwin has ikil discovered import- 
ant new evidence, has no new 
insights or interpretations to offer, 
and doe9 not challenge received 
opinion nn any significant aspect of 
this topic. 

. . .Goodwin is quite mas terly ,*»» tb f 
major fa tiieVise and fall of 

fhq English democratic movement: 
.on the Impact' of tiie French Revolu- 
tion ■> and .the 1 Dissenting - campaign 
for 1 . full: religious toleration, on. the 
emergence of new radical societies 
in tho early. 1790s, on the British 
Convention of 1793, on the treason ; 
trials of 1794, oil tbe. repressive 
measures of Pitt’s administration, 
and on the Irish and French, dtxnon- 
sious of English radicalism in tbe 
late, 1790s. - 

Although there are no major flows 
in Goodwin’s study, there -are some 
weaknesses! There arc several better 
guides bo the earlier history of Eng- 
lish radicalism and to the strikes, 
riots and mutinies of the 1790s. On 
■provincial radicalism Goodwin has 
relied heavily on secondary sources 
even though these focus on only « 
handful of urban centres. He does, 
not- extend his own original research 
into, the provinces and he -almost 
entirely ignores the radical move- 
ment iq Scotland. 

. Goodwin is particularly good - oft 
radical activity '(tad radical organiza- 
tions, but he tends 1 to recount' Vo ther 
than analyse the ideas of tha'majtir 
radical propagandists, and be give*, 
scant attention to the strengths and'' 
weaknesses .of radical ideology. He 
is morq.cohfidaiit When, providing s 
'ndnratiye.of events then he Is wueh 
dissecting and interpreting argu- 
ments and ideas, 

Most, disappointing is his account 
of the activities of ' die United 
Englishmen, where one had hoped 
for . most 1 from him. It is. not bis 
fault— he has been defeated by the 
lack of sufflfcjeut reliable avldence-r* 
but it id a pity that he is unable ta 
establish with any precision tlte 
extent, aims nnd organization of this ■ 
shadowy society of violent revolu- 
tionaries'. He' add* very littld to what; 
liar already been established by 
E.'P. Tfioiiipsoti. . ' 

. . Despite those . flows ibis is un- 
doubtedly.. the .work of a mature 
li-htorian. While it is not a definitive 
study of ali aspects of die English 
democratic movement of the 1790s. 
-It >s the fullest end most reliable 
guide to the activities und organiza- 
tions of the English Jacobins In 
.that decude, , 

H. T. Dickinson 


,H. . T-, Dickinson is professor °f 

hfstnry ^ Etfihbipgjf | 
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Tradition and Experiment in English 
Poetry 

by Philip Hobsbaum 
Macmillan, £12.Qll 

ISBN 0 333 14611 5 • 

The excitements pf. half a century, 
the heat and dust engendered by 
modernism, have been succeeded in 
recent years by a growing scepti- 
cism. Postmodernism, structuralism, 
and neo-dado (formerly known as 
“ concrete poetry”) all represent a 
reaction against modernism, though 
being themselves open to most of 
the charges laid against ii — and to 
come charges particular to them- 
reives. Dr Hobs ba uni’s hook repre- 
sents a different kind of reaction, a 
cooler, more pragmatic look at the 
issues. 

One difference is that he is look- 
ing at modernist literature in a per- 
spective that stretd/es back to the 
fourteenth century. Another is that 
he is not doraioarod by any meta- 
physic, so that If he goes wrong he 
goes wrong In small parcels and can 
quickly get right again ■ and one 
con argqe with bint piecemeal, it is 
not r case of all or nothing. 

This is just as well, for his cooler 
look is not an orthodox look. Some, 
indeed, will find this book downright 
eccentric ; raariy wxlj wish ..to stop 
and , argue ; but few fairminded 
readers will close it without admit- 
ting to ,a good deal , of food for 
thought and -of beneficial ' stimula- 
tion. -His cl nipi, -In this’ “ informal 
history is #nt English poetry has 
suffered damage wlten if has 
attempted to take over- not merely 
foreign subject-matter but foreign 
8iyle-*-TOoat recently the American 
style; of El|bt and Pound. - This la 

what i* termed J experiment, ited tt 

« said to mark .the central line of 
English poetry,, rffe tradition, which 
is "earthy, aifjtoratiye, colloquial, 
with a strong regard . for structure 
.and the claims of plot", Eliot's 
work (and Pound’s) : 
exhibits the characteristic Amb'ri- 
can qualities of free association 
or .pfianopoeia and. autobiograph- 
- leal content* English, however. has’ 
been .at it? best, as .fiction : an 
arrangement of what is external 
to the poet vq convey the tension 
or release .within. . - 


On this thesis Lang land and the 
Grmmht poet are the first tradition- 
alists, Chaucer rite first experiment- 
alist (going abroud for his technical 
inspiration and, in Pand-anls, intro- 
ducing the Trapped Spectator and 
the Dramatized Consciousness of 

E list- Jamesian criticism). Chaucer, 
owever, digests this foreign diet 
into his English substance better 
thnu she later experimentalists — 
from Milton to those modern poets 
most harmfully influenced by Eliot 
and Pound. A provocative" thesis, 
which Dr Hobsbaum has not been 
afraid to put to the test of illustra- 
tive quotation and analysis. 

Tested so, it iiiui-s our to be 
fruitful. Occasionally, j‘t is (rue, ono 
is tempted nor merely to argue but 
to suspect a legpuJJ. His criticism 
of the Romantics in general is salu- 
tary, but surely he is just perverse 
about the Grecian Urn ? Does it 
matter that Keats took the details 
from three Roman urns rather than 
one Greek one ? At this point, it 
seems, the author is fixated on 
narrative quality (where admittedly 
the Romantics are far from strong) 
and therefore -can't or won’t' see the 
seAf-cviticism and witty perceptions 
of this poem. Again, his remarks 
pn Gray seem incredibly pernickety 
by contamt with -the prevailing gdod 
sense of the book. 

For example, commenting on the 
lines : ' 

Full many a gem pf purest ray 
serene 

The dark homed caves of 

ocean hear ... 

hq snys.:, “Jlow- can a gem emit any 
Mud of a ray if denleq, access .to' an 
original light-source ? Where, in 
these dark fathomed caves is the 
fight, that it can reflect?” Atid 
then on ! 

Full many , .a flower' is ' bom to 
. blush unseen . 

■ Ana waste, its sweetness on the 
desert air. 


that has been lost in the ocean, but 
still possesses the quality given to 
it before. As for deserts — well, 
probably all Gray meant was an 
uninhabited tract, but as many tele- 
vision documentaries have shown 
even barren deserts do Suddenly 
bloom after a rare shower, and very 
likely Gray was learned enough to 
have known that. Gray's Elegy 
does not fit (he thesis and really 
does not hnve justice done to it. 
Besides, the author is here sharpen- 
ing his axe ready for the cutting 
attack on the Romantics. 

And so one could go on picking 
minor quarrels. Doesn’t his rather 
transcendental view of the end of 
I.tiaij for instance, ignore rhe deep 
pessimism of the concluding 
quatrain ? Surely the narrative ele- 
ment in The Excursion (always 
excepting Book I) cannot excuse it 
from any of Jeffrey s criticisms ? 
This work, arguably, could only be 
criticized unfairly by praising it. 
More generally, isn’t there often a 
blurring of the difference between 
style and storyline, and are not cer- 
tain qualifications neglected (for 
example on Hudibras — yes, it is 




watered ? The image dies for want 
of exact detail. 1 -* 

f Come nowl A man may sensibly 
ifl said to possess some quality, 
uch as intelligence or ability, even 
though he is in a prison cell and 1 
unable to exercise it. (a Case not 
so, far. from that which 1 Gray is ' 
illustrating by his analogy — which 
is quite as detailed .as an illustra- 
tive analogy .-needs- to be). More- 
over, f- gem ' - usually means a cut- . 
anu polish ad stone (an uncut one, 
anyway,- would not - -be 1 of purest 1 
ray. anywbere).i Therefore it -is one 


flows (ihey are, weigh lightly against 
the many merits Of the book. It is, 
for instance, excellent In its dis- 
cussion of Piers Plowman , in its 
relating of the style of Milton's 
angels and devils to that of Puritan 
and Cavalier oratory respectively. 
Blake's Prophetic Boqks are rightly 
and persuasively denounced. And if 
it is naughty to imply thnt Eliot 
was not influenced by the Jmagists, 
symbolists and Jacobean dramatists, 
as ho said he was. the case for a 
strong positive influence from one 
of his literary bdtes noircs, WhJt- 
man, is convincingly made out, and 
is critically fruitful. • , ,* 

, 8S , at> y tiling- else is 
. B . whether night, wrong 

qr .middllqB. whet 1* is^adl 

£*»!**?• *nd,Is -supported, by quote. 

..waspiiftHe i argument, , . and 
analysis, The freedom from preten- 
tious Jargon, whether structuralist 
or phenomenological, promotes sane 
doscussdon. However wrong it may 

I C I s not absurd on 
metaphysical principle. Dr Hobs- 
baum writes as -a man speaking to 
men and women— a great, merit' at a 
time when so many critics write like 

psj5jqU^ Ci ' an; conf ' ?rring with hla 

/.‘'Allan Rodway 


Woman’s place Id the novel 


Women and: Fiction f 1 feminism and 
(he nivel 1880-1920 
. by Tatricia Stubbs', ; 1 . 

Harvester t>ress, £9i9S . 

, ISBN 6.85527 ,646 4 ‘ - 

’ '. " ' -""v i. ii .i - i ■ i ' .I , . 

' ' *g*.jj*& V liberated,* but 

littd : tefigt* fbrnik L 1s'- l ff-i'td flow ? “ 

tSfll ’(VSdlf Ilia' 1920 

•sfiAfj .9* .Women. 

Patrick! , Stubbs pbses a 
question id* Women cmd Fiction, 
where ;she investigates whnt hap- 
pened in literature to the various 
enef gies^. which were released 1 In 
jWmtfh \ /beivwerv :Mo and' -i92o. ; ' 
Wlfat- 'qie ■ dtmvert is ; &jUfc' ■ the 

w»maa Ta . a. .closed donl ©a tit ted rid 
Private [emotion .’is So lehacloua 
. ih English literary tradition that, It 
<*n survive. ’fttiy amount of soeltd 
1 change 1 . - As women became . voters 
and Wagfe-earper^. the ‘only energy 
that found expression in the realist 
novel was sexual, , and [even . today 
^ the: disappearance Of . the virgin 
heroine ’ sdems to bo the only sign 
that anythiijg ba^ changed . .[ . ■ - V .- . , 

•- >- refresh! tig 


father rapid survey nbmernus writ- 
ers at*e tested for their, willingness 
Jo recpgmze and. present alterna- 
tive. linages of femininity. 

w? coin es put 1 of this well, . 

W • ®*.t fill," ■.I’hd .■ fieehijnftlv/ 

are regarded as 
fatoified by has use of Character 
; ' ® -P^J 1 sexual heeds. 

needed but cail dnly depict passive 
women, and so bn. Even rebellious 
, femiiuste cpuld . • not aiLer the 

''«- S 9 h r C»rter i iyere certplnly v 
bUt . great 1 -writers 1 ftiieyi! 
" VPUnliy Cbf.teih^r w-ere nbt.-.. ; • y 1 

M 10 L argument' 
. runs, when UterMure rwas' rtady to 
froni ' “ safe ” , feminist 

• SSIh* ; ^ eM j writer* . hup- 

.SSMft be mep. Bcd it* U :the best, 
of tl«eni — Heoiy James — who 
; emerges as the VlUam of the piece. 
Jt is . here .that Patricia ’ Stubbs’s 
. tendency to', genera lizo about an 
, author’s outlook from a few of . his, 

vqluqs 


wh« siiaJs 

to shock. the reaUst novel nut 
ta , Pompla candy recording womcn'^ 
- suffW'ingSr—fl- habit here to stay, 
, apparently. Women ■ and Fiction 
■ concludes sadly thac.sipce realism 
cannot, accommodate the new aspi- 
. rations, (he only alternative is to 

. wirn . film 




jikd ^isi Brnddon 
ohd AtbdlH Bennett ’J and a useful 
.. <(ccptidt qf leiislatifin and feminist 
; totiou during • f he perfod also 
Ptoyidetf. The, material b Used,' 

; strong- the 
. wa*yi<St»nah .association between 
.woirlan, ■ -hopie , and, moral ; virtue 
j Wtiiairy was;? [ and then .to ' trace 
irtncilous. ; bhd,; coumer-reaciioh* 
:* h,, hU8;h;fpu^iiefcpde5- qf. late 
toflaq ,qp4.fedwiudmn >;ntins. 'fe. « , , . ^bbs’ J 1 


... --- x.s iiuy IIC W 

. ira^yod as a colfl-blooded gbth.fr 
Wientist 1 concocting . 1 ■ dobftaed- 
■ becomes. Yet ar the, same (jme he 
is blamed for being more in-, 
terestod ip ivhaf Itis women think 
nod Iffl then in the social injus- 

WTOh , .:,3!V: •■■■ ■. :• 

, .flatrjqia, VSlubbs [ ' 


surely po advance to replace Coer- 
ciye male images with women’s 
flb(>ut . topniselves. It is 

' 55£faf r '^ clqsfed 

■ JjfT*** : 1 believed; that- etoahclpai 

■ 8oi«8 toimean fewer But 
better, novels; from womens and 

■ ^?[opo6tiy f ; criticism; and hiktory, 
arid (hat the faci$>e need to know- 

. about Vombii -wAlId Corrie fro* 

iu«nolrs. These - would enable us to- 
tell the special froot iha ordinary— 
? resum , a .bly. '* the distorting 
the, true image. PorbW-Jt i* 
only by .making u to 11 of' these 
.that .'womens livai* stiU 

the oMinafy ! prqdMtes of; irfe 1 ?- 
Sir -i^S? h fej V? be observed' in. the 

the only reliable answer to beiria 1 
tieatcd end, written' about as 
.group. .•'.■■■ ■ ' * 

'./r . »' -['V ft teng. Shaiv 


“ Hamlet ” and other Shakespear- 
ean Esapys 
by L. C. Knights 

Cambridge University Press, £13.50 
and £4.25 

ISBN 0 521 22784 4 and 29642 0 


Lionel Knights is one of the most 
distinguished Shakespeare critics 
Lhis century has produced, and it is 

>U!. II _ l_ ■ L 


discriminating a , Ual!8 . 

Jam«: LaWrenCe ' a "d W 

If the concern with 
action" seems otld in ihSTJ 

m “h I °i W .i M ? ny a,|ldre n HadlS 
Macbeth ( reprinted as ■ M 

essay in this volume) ifo, £, 
shows how necessary it 

ICn^irhrc'a » 


Knights s criticism as a derebi 
organic body of thought. W?2 

j . •**■“ , compare his ff m lhou S 

good to have this collection, which «boiu; character”, j n ''HowS 
he himself has made, "of his higlily- Children ” (1933) with’ his W 
wrought essays. There is nothing refloctinn« in “ tu„ n > ■“ 


here which has not appeared in 

[ irint before, but some pieces have 
miiertn been available only in 
recondite learned journals, and it 
is ' now possible to evaluate 
Knights’s thinking on Shakespeare 
in a more systematic way and wirli 
greater ease. 

Central to that thinking is the 
question of the relationship be- 
tween morality and art. And cen- 
tral to his consideration of that 
question is “ Shakespeare’s Trag- 
edies and the Question of Moral 
Judgment " first published in 
Shfinanuoah : The Washington and 
Lee University Review (1968), 
which is not on every library’s 
shelves. There Knights argues, 
characteristically, “A play is a 
moving, image of life: it is con- 
cerned with men in action If we 
are thinking about it. at all .... we 
simply cannot help., making moral 
distinctions between right . and 
wrong The rest bf the essay 
refines, explores and applies that 
axiom, wanning notable insights 
into Hamlet and King Lear, while 




reflections in^ “The QuesdaTi 
Character jn Shakespeare" (is* 
The familiar pieces like "Sj ‘ 
peare’s Politics” are here 
these are two essays, “ ' Intent 
in The Winter’s Tide v and ”sL 
speare and History" which -S 
not been previously collected *i 
in all. it is a rich harvest, thetfad 
of half a century's cultivatha. , 
Cambridge University freak ' 
been content to reproduce d»o i 
viously printed texts of esdeu. 1 
This means rhat type face 
size differ startlingly froaw 
cjiapter to the next. It akn 
duces some quaintnesses like. k 
D. A. Traversi, in .an esayk 
lished twenty years ago (Sowt 
VII, 3. 1938) . which kg 
irritate the . reader. It would W 
been no mo-re , than justice jti 
critic of Knight ^’s eminence a jk 
r press had printed them lo ikk 
standards they deserve, . 

Brian Mopi* 


Brian Moms is professor, of EbjMi 
literature a( Sheffield ■ liniw«dt| 
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Finding his own voice, 


forging a Language :. a study of 
tbe.plays of Eugene O’Neill 

by JeanChotbU " 

Cambridge University Press, £10.50 
ISBN Q 521 22569 8 


not m hch good criticism 
or O Neill, so Forging a Language 
Is particularly welcome. Though 
the -bbok is , not intended as a gen- 
eral introduction studertts in need 
of one could hardly do better: the 
book is crisp, clear. mid intelligent, 
admirably concise without ever 
oversimplifying, and neither • pat- 
ronizes nov overrates O’Neill. 

Th“hgir the primary emphasis Is 
°n O Neill’s search for “ an adequate - 
Qangunge to write drama in” it also 
includes an excellent brief treat* 
ment of the nineteenth-century' 
American ■ theatrical tradition, a 
good deal of interesting material 
on the literal^ influences which 
helped shape O'Neill-, and specula* 
□ons on the relationship of his ‘tost 
cyClaof pi ay s. to his extant work. 
The overall view, here of O’Neill's 
career -is a familiar one : an early 
realistic period when his works 
H . widespread acclaim, a 
middle^ period of ambitious experi- 
mentanop and uncertain accom* 1 
plishmenf, mid a final period in 
fi lied * * earler ; : promise was f u 1- 

•-A .. Introductory chapter^ Dr 

Chothia; attacks k mihiber of 
received ideas which have ‘dis- 
couraged close examination of tn« : 
language of .prose drama— Eliot’s - 
ex ; cathedra , .p.rpnouncemept that 
the. medium of prose, is .limiting to 
tne .dramatist or, even -more .'damna-' 
ing. because mni-fl »inn«ihiu . 


illuminating remarks on OUtii'f- 
struttural uie' of dialect bm' 1 ';.-' 
point that could have bte" **'- 
loped hlrthte*) riie use' of w 
standard uneducated 1 'speech u ^ 
express the themes 1 qf ’bokM. 
aspiration, ‘ find inarticulaiwwj 
Here as later O’Neill’ seeks (J 
give the inarticulate a tongue «.r 

nnd tra'glc dignity in the |n« d | 
ordinary people. '■ , . , 

Dr 'Chbrftia ni-gues .conviodovT 
that the relative failure m 
plays of. O’Neill’s middle ,P*n™ 

; after he.obfl-nuoned the use-fltfl' 



ybgln and Child from Salnle- 
pjapelle. -Paris (about ; 1300, 
prigat JfiJ inches, Musde dn 
louiTe), taken from .Robert- Cal- 
kins s Monurtedts.,.of (Medieval 
published by Pb[nidon,at £9,95, . 


The maddening maze of things 


Disorder in Crystals 

by N. G. Parsonage and L. A. K. 

Staveley 

Clarendon Press : Oxford University 

Press, £28.00 

ISBN 0 19 855604 7 

Models of Disorder : the (heard leal 
physics of homogeneously dis- 
ordered systems 
by J. M. Ziman 

Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
and £12.50 

ISBN 0 521 2178 9 and 29280 S 


A large number of things can Imp- 
pen to evei) a simple crystalline 
solid as its temperature is raised, 
and the study of them Is one of the 
main themes of statistical mech- 
anics. Parsonage and Staveley con- 
fine themselves to the solid state 
(including glasses) and Include 
critinti discussions of a very large 
number of experimental results. 
Ziman casts his net rather wider 
and Includes dislocations, liquids, 
liquid crystals, disordered metals 
and po-Iysners. He docs not discuss 
experimental results in detail but 
gives an extremely useful overview 
of available experimental methods 
of study. Both books lament the vast 
accumulations over the years of both 
theoretical and experimental 
material and attempt, in their dif- 
ferent ways, td guide the reader 
through this complicated but fasti 


among the exceptions me ice, some 
polymers and glasses, hydrogen, 
and substances like CO and" NO. 
In such cases, the differences of 
energy between ordered and dis- 
ordered configurations are so small 
that we should have to wait literally 
aeons for the truly ordered state 
10 apnear. A further complication 
for Ihe theoretician is that the 
transitions between different types 
of disorder can overlap consider- 
ably. Quite often one can have two 
or three oE the typical singularities 
jn (he specific heat associated with 
order-disorder transitions occurring 
within quite a small range, of tem- 
perature, for example, 'jn the. 
ammonium halides. Many, such 
ritual ions are carefully discussed by 
Parsonage and Staveley 

How does this field compare with 
other fields of npplied mathema- 
tics ? In hydrodynamics, acoustics, 
electromagnetics nnd quantum 
mechanics enough “ standard 
problems” can be solved analyti- 
cally (or by reliable approximate 
techniques) to enable us to find 
our way around the field. The 
standard problems resemble actual 
physical situations; they can tell 
us roughly what to expect in. a 
real situation and can also serve 
as satisfactory starting points For 
detailed numerical computations on 
a real problem. One can say thnt 


models. Not only do these new 
models enable us to test various 
approximate theories, but they hJso 
show -that virtually every thermo- 
dynamically possible type of phase 
transition can be produced by 
simple types of interaction. 

The two books tnke rather dif- 
ferent positions about the above 
points. Parsonage and Staveley 
mention a number of substances 
which resemble Licb’s and Baxter's 
models fairly closely and other 
substances that behave roughly as 
“quasi one- or twn-tiimeiisiona] mag- 
nets*' and can therefore be com- 
pared realistically with Onsager’s 
model. Their views about the 
values of Lieb’s and Baxter's results 
are similar to mine. Zl man’s -posi- 
tion is a little different. He gives 1 
reasonable- accounts of Lieb’s and 
Baxter’s results but uses phrases 


stance index” should greatly 
enhance the value of this book, as 
a standard work of reference- for 
many years to come, Ziman, in 
abour half the apace, has dealt with 
many more topics and in his theo- 
retical treatments the parallels 
between apparently different sys- 
tems Hke solutions and polymers 
are repeatedly brought out with the- 
help of consider able physical 
insight. Probably these two 
approaches are those of the chemist 
and physicist respectively nnd they 
are complementary rather than in 
conflict. 

Both books only touch briefly on 
t-he recently introduced concepts of 
scaling, univarsnlity and tiia re- 
normalization group, These concepts* 
are valid because near tlie critical 


like "mathematical puzzles” and 
" somewhat remote from physical 
reality” in connexion with .them 



Is covering a wider field). Parson- 
age and Staveley Illustrate each type 
by reference to specific substances, 
whereas .Ziman keeps bis discus- 
sions feirly general;' . 

The first point that becomes 
obvtous Is that 1 Pot every substance 
Is completely ordered' at a tempera-* 
tore of • absolute zero. - Nernst’s 
attractive idea that all entropies can 
consistently be taken as zero at . 
absolute -zero qas-had.to -be'.gpglb' 
fied -Jn various ■ ways. * Prominent 


the solutions of the standard pro- 
blems acr like “sign-posts ’'.guiding 
us through the -particular field. Are 
we anywhere near this sort of -situa- 
, lion in statistical mechanics?. I 
believe tihat some long steps towards 
it have been token. Gradually over 
the years It has been realized that 
various results about magnetic 
materials can be suitably tran- 
scribed so as to apply, for example, 
to alloys, - liquids, solutions and 
adsorption phenomena. Further- 
more, Onsager’s classical 'achieve- 
ment -in- -1944 of showing Hint arte 
exact treatment of a physically 
realistic model of a phase transition 1 
was possible -baa been followed up 
; more, recently.. by 1 , Iieb'sL anti 1 Ba5t-. r . 
. ter’s 'exact solutions ■ ,;of other ; 


and other idealized models (like tlie 
rigid sphere gas) which are pos- 
sible to solve reliably, yet bear a 
reasonable relationship to reality. 
He devotes considerable space to 
calculations, such as those abased 
on the "spherical model?, of fer- 
romagnetism and the Percus-Yevick 
theory of liquids, the theoretical 
validity of which Is less certain. 
He is probably influenced by the 
fact that some of the systems he 
considers — for example, liquids, 
polymers, electrons in n disordered 
crystalline lattice— cannot at pre- 
sent be handled theoretically at all 
without approximations of ruther 
uncertain validity. We would Very ' 
much like to kpow why , some 
approximate methods work so well. * 
Parsonage and Staveley ' have 
assembled an almbst incredible 1 
anjount of experimental and thed- 
retical information dbo-ut a vast 
u umber of substances anti the num- 
ber of papers quoted. 1 runs into 
thousands. The grouping into chap- 
ters is cleverly thought out so as 

. 


houring molecules becomes very 
long. Consequently, the critical 
regions associated with . a wide- 
variety of ty.pes of phase^ transition 
can resemble one another closely.. 

These concepts have clear Jy come 
to stay nnd, despite technical diffi- 
culties, have oreatly improved our 
insight 1 into tine field as a whole. 
Atahougih these new : concepts hteV‘ 
already generated a vast literoturt; 


the authors probably thought that' 
their introduction Is too recent for 
an objective assessment of them to 
be possible. 

Ziman’s book conforms to Cum-, 
bridge’s usual high standard of pre* : 
paration. Parsonage and Staveley’s 
book -is lithographed from type* 
script, but is of pleasing appearance, 1 
easy to read ond the diagrams are- 
dear. Both books will be of interest, 
to all serious workers In the field 
but the technical' applications uf 
tltis work are at present rather * 
scarce. 

H. N. V. Temperley 
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H; N- V. Temperley js professor of 
' ; pKttftefrMCTfr ht thetifniUer- 
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expressionist plays nor W ! •« 
realistic plays of 1924-193( o 
managed lo find. 
style,. -and indeed, tjje 
quoted suggest lhat ■P'Ntill 1 a 1 - y 
perind was .frequently 8 u ! ,l J i . 


iiuiiuiis qis Kininns , -.V,. ^ 

There Is' a Tascinntiiig, secli^ 

Lazarus Laughed, shoumB wj.g 
monotonously exclamalon', . ^ 
guage of die play is . nl ^' .ji 
contemporary translanon* ^ 
Nietzsche; apparenriy 
O'Neill’s favourite author*.-;.^ 
read in translation. -~^. A 

O’Neill emerges jfrant -f® 

Language, somewhat 
'as a highly literary 
sctousiy Dull ding^on _ 
material on O’N elite 

biography ,f is oddly . 

. one needs to read- th ? . ^ .vid 
wards and sideways. 
an appendix on* O Neiii s 
then turning back to a » . 
tic chapter: commentins^.^ ,(*• 




If all is not gold, there is gold in them 


. * ■ 

j . * i.r -. ( 
• • V* 


Jbe Unprovability of. Consistency 

•r George Bool 9 8 

fi^^UaWslty Press, £12.50 
*»N 0 521 2187 9 

fWhumous Writings of Gottlob 
V ^®ds Hermes,- Friedrich 

mSISl ? t * U, , tach 

^BN 0 631 10301 5 1 

y Hugh Lehmim 

“hckweti £8.50 

0 631 US80 3 ■*' 


iaZiui ™ ,cn one 1 proposition r fs 
‘“Ola from another ; some pas-' 

SStihfiiiW- i book V in dl “ tB 1 chat 
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patterning, of' Jap guage. Throughout 
career, . O Nelfl sought- to 
characterize individual figures ih- 
tjw plays by giving ;e kth B distinc- : 
(ive fOrhl of speech. In the early 
Plays, he made Wide use of dialect.* 
In a letter, to the' how forgotten 
Playwright - ■ Edward Sheldon* ha- 
S held bn’s Salvation 

Neil ; (19(M), -together with ' f the 
Iff* Vf Jite.*:Iririi Players oh their 
? 7 ^ ? n P,.' 0 ^® 1 ' 1 here . . Far opening , 
^®!®*|ftonce ofn real 
°? p ? setJ ro , the , «nrea1 
tneattys of/ ine)q drama in which l hb , 
had^begn brought iip. The disco. 

of the ver- 
'^ Us ' a »abled. O'Neill to 
lVo ^ 1 Dr Chothia’s 
° n ^te.Vse-' df ; slang: qritl : 
re?ton.^ ; vine lion ! ip ; tiie ^plavsi 
writtei\: before.. 1B24;.: conta in s.-.sbmq . 


lie cnnpter: p* 

appendix; and, 
extended separate ^nJdoitijS 
: the. -role of -Jiteiary' 

Long Day’s 

other plays, At tltuefi jjfc» 
too concise to.be 1 

Sentences on the langj , ,, or King 
Brtiperor Jones, olmes* 11 
the late plays othf ^ 
man Cotlipth and Long 

nett or a paragrapM” f* the ^ 
ness I a*, a P re f llrs tf llt °oDe 
plays, is 'frustrating- ®J l a uthor ■ 
not 1 complain “ r a a ther <A5 

seeks to be ablecd* 6 - , j n wtoF“ 

exhaustive, tvritlpg a b° ? )e inJ M- 

every word couiits. . ugge « 

.jeal acdount of ^ 

Long Day’s /W%jLW l|»C. $$ : 
best critical , d ‘^i' * Mlartie 111 6t ■£ 
in print,, and the j eS s 

Iceman Cojiieth »s n0 ; • ’ 

mindting... . riiffJl^* 

Dr themnik l e fJ u ^ Tandaa ”! 

.Queep : Mary CtUlegei I . 


" to be Interpreted as Gttdel's beweis- 
bapj provable. The diamond (pos- 
sibly) is then a statement of consis- 
, tency. It is straightforward! (though 
far from, easy) to formulate ' a sys- 
tem of modal iqgic which, can 'prove, 
as theorems . in the system, G&del’s 
theorem of the incompleteness of 
arithmetic and also his res pit op the 
absence, of a proof of consistency. 
This ,WiJ) be read with pleasure by 
any .worker -in -.logic and may well 
be suitable for r suitably structured 
undergraduate course. 

Tb« Frege volume is a translation 
bv Peter- Long and Roger White, 
of volume one oE • the German 
edition of .all his unpublished 
writings and letters. The editorial 
matter oE. the German edition . is 
omitted. Very. great care, has been 
expended on. the translation-; if 
reads' like natural .English, but the 
reader’s attention is drawn in foot- 
notes to ' all the difficulties. In par : 


. — . T — j ) - . , ... . 

Jstefdeh 1 Hifdughbut, ' though ’ tl. 
translators draw attention to" the 
possibility of representation ; in the 
discussion on the idea of generality 
in togic Hilfssprache and Darle- 
gungssprache become • object- 
language and meta-language . (with 
due teaming on the anachronism) 
and; finally, Begriffscliri ft appears 
as corfCept-script, slightly Oddly. 


I -request that, in the event of a. 

, supplementary delivery of cool - 
becoming. . available for next 
winter, .urgently required heating 
material should be allocated to rae. 
for my study ... I have to .edit 
Gottkw Frege’s ** Shorter Writ- 
• ings " for the occasion of the cen- . 
ternary of his birth in July, qf next t 
year. .... I have to have every- 
thing copied out once, mo re from . 
the survivdug carbon copies, since 
f cannot possibly part with (he 
only documents now remaining to 
me. A few weeks ago I was at lost 

S -hle to obtain a suitable person 
or the -work of copying- ims 
material. I myself have mdile 
the large typewriter in. my study 
available for this purpose. 

Illness prevented Scholz from finish; 
tug the task, and the next attempt 
was. Michael Dummett’s in 1957. 
Though he failed to raise the money 
needed frotn English source^.; • his 
attempt - helped the present- editors 
to conclude the task. ; . >' - 

11 -rhb iopew. .sptti the tiffltt 45- yw> 
of Frege s life. As well as seyeral 
drafts of a text on logic, there >re 
a variety of discussions of logical 
and mathematical difficulties. 

Thei'e are critical studies of the 
usage in mathematics of function ”, 

'* variable 11 which predate Boil r bald 
by 1 nearly half q cptitury. But the 
(host important notes,, are rhe later . 


mciku T ^ l, «oRinufi iicwcdaorv ur» 
tlle - ma dftl - operators,- 

vtiA fi! 656 vvords in the way in. 
we usually intended by 
-there 1 are tteo-; 

! d raaU w * llc h ti 1 is very difficult 
if sense of modal logic 

Kh». T Df what :-is necessary 
tbre n ?h 3 • p . QSs ipie 1 - In the first 
ntktt * an* ‘obvious and 

“^pslon of. use and 

s ?y.toua trouble, to 

QbJb»'.& * ihe- likelihood that, as — — . — r - — ^ ------ . . • - , > _ : 

kii ,1.5?^ .'argued, un statements We n're ' nf course luckv to have one® on whac Frege .sees m his fail- 

SiSEWSSjt •: 

entrusted theta to, his adopied_spn becauso a,iy misgivings . 

Over Russell's paradox J he* hud early 
on seen th^t this,mqst be a techni- ..- 
cafify, even if one which it teas diffi- 
cult to -get round. 1 Tt could riot be 
tod serious, because it seemed ,to 
show an inconsistency in the axloms, 
nnd since the nxlomS for Frege were 
trud, this must either be only appar- 
ent,- or else a mistake had been 
made over (Hie so-called axluin, ; 

In a 1 fragment of 1924-25 : Frfrge 
says, . ’ 

When I first. set out to answer for 
myself the question pf what is to 
be understood' by numbers and 
: arithmetic, I .encountered— in on.. 
^jiautoitiy- pre.domInam position—' 


what whs called --formal -arith- 
. metic. - The hallmark of formal • 
> aritlMietic jvaa ‘the- thesis ? [ Nuiu* . 
] hers ore numerals ”,' . . . Quite a 
dodge,, a degree of • cunning: 
amounting, one migjit say, -almost ■ 
to genius : it's only a shame that 
it makes tne numerals, and so the 
-numbers themselves, - completely . 
, devoid of content and quite use--. 
, less. 

So numerals must denote some 
kind of objects ; and Frege had - 
himself tried to answer this ques- 
tion, of what kind, by « -logical 
analysis of the natural numbers. 
Bup;' noyv lie finds this deficient.; 
Ihe natural numbers' form a dls-.. 
continuous series, tyith.. always a 
jump from one meartber/ lo th^., 
next. 1 Even the introduction of the 
rationals does not help, for rhe 
series still has gaps (though not , 
such obvious ones). “Anything 
reSetphJihg a continuum remains, 
as- im^»srible : as ever:*', Tliere Is 
po Jogicfll bridge to ' get you- to. phe 
real, numbers j ..and ■ ompirit^l Tacts -, 
(sense perceptions) • . cannot be 
brought m, sjneo .than, one would 
have to accept ns a possible fact , 


tised to' 
ier way. 


“«IJu •c 1 '* .mat ni 
l*r” g^ fotomphly' supn, 
tbs not Inn -it another way, 

« n b e given qny 

'do not stem 
irau^lf, ^ .con sis ten t with 

togic j considers 
^tension W and never in 



adopted spri 

when he died, with a note: ’ “ Even 
if all-ls not gold, there is gold iii 
Iheip- • - - Take care that nothing 
gets lost”. Ten years Inter they, 
were rpade over to Scholz in .Miin- 
ster who set about editing. The 
work 'proceeded until 1943, when 
the originals were haiided to 1 the 
university, library for _ safety, .a 
precaution , which misfired since 
’the library W88 destroyed by- fire in 
1945. ■ However carbon copies or 
mnkt of the more important .pieces 
which Scholz had intended for a 
ihree-vblume edition survived, and 
Scholz again took up the work with 
these. In 1947 he writes to the', 
• rector . * : * : *" 


that the series of natural numbers 
might boa day come to an end, 
just -ns dne might have to accept.: 
one day thnt there were no stars 
larger than a certa-in size. “But 1 
surely here . rhe position is dif- 1 
ferem: that the' series of whole 
numbers shoidd even tun Mv coma io 
Bp-jcnd is- not just false: we find 

the idea absurd." - i 

there to. a way Out ; ] Frege 
proposes to .base arithmetic on, 

S edmetry-r- remembering • that for . 
im axioms; and so tho axtomptic 
system Pd»* excellence, are (rue. . 

, His detailed plan is to start at 
ihe opposite end fi'qin usuql, with • 
the complex uiimbers, defined in . 
terms ijt a' suitable fragment ki pf. 
plane geometry- based on the notion 
of two points being symmetric with 
respect (o a line (microt images).. 
.The path to the res.'l numbers to 
ttjen obvious ; unfortunately Frege 
did not 'live -to show bote he would 
hnve . Isolated . the integers from, 
from (hem. ■> :■ >•, ■ 


The most satisfactory part of Leh- 
man's Introduction . to the ■ PhilosC- ■ 
phy of Mathematics Is the descrip- 
tion and criticism -which he gives bf 
existing: views’ on -the two questions - 
of- whether mathematical . -entitles 
exist, and how we -can know about . 
them. The. Idea that mathematical 
statements-' ar a just logical implica- 
tions and so without Ontological ton- 
sequences is rejected as simply 
false; an arbitrary axiom system 
fails to dodge the ontological proto 
lem because of the Skolem-Lowen- , 
helm theorem. Both the :view of 
mathematics as analytic truths, and 
a hybrid; Frank Ramsoy-Carnap idea 
of Principia Mathematica .without 
ihe axiom .of reducibillty are said 
to founder on. the axiom of choice, . 

Godel having a mathematical per : .. 
ception of the corr.ect axioms of set., 1 
theory is ruled out (somewhat nrbk 
trarily) by ‘the autiior’s insistence on 
a causal theory of perception ; hod ' 
the itiniitfoptots fail to provide vali- 
dation fpi 4 certain theorems in 61^- 
mentqty analysis which are success- 
fully, used in phytics. (Though they 
can provide a close enough approxi- 
mation to. save physics l) 

His conclusion is less satisfactory . 
— that mathematical . knowledge -is • 
empirical, tested by those ox peri- . 
-mems ip, .the natural sciences which • 
use. it, and the existence statements.., 
.about objects must be. taken quitp . 
literally. The trouble with this view, 
is that it bears .little relation, lo , 
what mathematicians *<{o or ,hhw' • 
.they see thoir subject. Of course . 
an ahalytis of (English based on . - 
the ipsiructlori manuals that .come 
with ' domestic equipment has sqrae- . 
thing correct to miy. about tfio text 
of Hhmlet ; but. it does hot begin 
to Throw any' light on, the poetic ." 


content.. , It fs not just 1 a coinci 
denpe ;t|iaz matliematlcdaus catl the' 
Signs they uso symbols ; and no 
analysis less profound than a corre- 
sponding one of literacy symbolism , 
will do justice to mathematics. 

' C. W. Kllmistcr 


C. .'.IV. Iilirnuier is 1 professor, of 

. rnathvmdiics < at /Cilia's Oottvge, 
London. ' ■ • '. •••-.' 
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Demand and supply 


The Economics of TeucUcr Supply 
by Antoni Zabalza, Philip Turnbull 
amt Gareth Williams 
Cambridge University Press, £13-75 
1ST.N 0 521 22078 5 

Despice the importance of educa- 
tional expenditure in the national 
budget and the importance of 
teachers and their pay in deter- 
mining that expenditure, this is the 
first book iftat has seriously 
examined the economics of teacher 
supply in a detailed and scholarly 
manner. Although its data base is 
now some eight years old laud it 
is to be hoped that further studies 
will be undertaken to keep the 
rwt'j re h up to date), it drnws a 
great niuity interesting conclusion's 
'that are relevant to Che market for 
school teachers in the 1980s. 

The authors themselves do not, of 
course, argue that economic forces 
ore tile only ones that need to he 
taken into account. Actually, their 
objective is the rather marc limited 
nne of showing that teacher supply 
is hoi independent of economic 
variables. In particular, they 


demonstrate that the propensity to 
enter the teaching profession varies 
directly with the level of salaries 


compared with those in comparable 
alternative occupations. They also 
believe that prospective earnings 
Influence the teacher's choice of 
school and location. Beyond that, 
despite the highly structured nature 
of teacher wage negotiations, they 
coududa that actual salaries still 
reflect scarcity. Thus, mat he* 
ntatics teachers earn even more than 
teachers with good honours degrees. 
{They reach this conclusion after 
standardizing for,: all other relevant 
variables.) 

Apart front the close scrutiny 
they give to the data and their use 
of elementary econometric tech- 
niques, the authors are also note- 
worthy for the specific salary vari- 
ables . they exandno. Essentially, 
they take the view .that it is not 
sufficient: to examine only | starting 
salaries ' or even average 'salaries. 
What the theory requires is “ ex- 
pected lifetime earnings", and this 
can be approximated by riie rate of 
change of average earnings as well 
as the level. - - 

•: Since it may be argued on 
inetiiodologkal grounds that what 
matters in any Study are, perhaps, 
hot so much the results that corre- 
spond to he , theoretical preconcep- 
tions, as. those that appear to . be 
in conflict, with; it, there are & num- 
ber of pussies' mat must be men- 
.tfoned. . ^ pne is that female non- 
jjroduaie. new - entrants, to .the 
profession hardly appear to-be Influ- 
enced by' the main . 'economic 


2 hriablos. A second is that the 
armngs gap • between ' men. and 
Sfrp.niep teachers appears. to : have. 




Wide tied over tjme,. Third, thero is 
pic; declining ; differential between 
..grad hate and • non-graduate; which 
.of. bourse, -'must be related to it 
slnalar decUnri in other occupations. 
i Above : aH, o£: course,' there is the 
dominant paradox of the contrast 
1360* arid 1970s. b In 

S ' Bio,. 1960s ,rt»ere was ;j allegedly, a 
at teacher shortage in tne sense 
t; school 'staffing ratios were well 
ow desired levels and aqthoiitles 
Could not recruit Mtffidqht teachers 
at going ralaw levels. Since then 
great teacher surplus has emer- 
ged, and in general more teachers 

■ I '• 7 r .;■••••: •. I V- 


. policies, and their role in the supply 
decision. " Again this question' 
could ;be applied to Higher educa- 
tion* ahd the desirability, pf assess- 
NATtfPHE and 
the AUT Iri recent years. -.This m 
delates to; their .objectives in 
? S rL- fmu ! re , es P«iaily in regard to 

P r . ofU ?*' a N *e 
availability of senior posts. 

; Maurjce Pesfori 

Aftriirice Pesfori is professor of fico- 
'toiidon 0t ® lteen Mary College, 



Clinging to culture 


have become available than l.e.a.s 
are willing to take an. Nevertheless 
the IDGOs were tlie years of declining 
relutive salaries and 1970s of rising 
relative salaries. Higher relative 
salaries might have helped in the 
1960s but tne authorities as mono- 
poly buyers of teachers' services 
may have preferred the seeming 
disequilibrium of teacher shortage 
and the lower overall outlay un 
wages. To have paid more may 
none the less have been more sen- 
sible. It might have kept more of 
the available stock an teaching and 
limited the excessive expansion of 
teacher training colleges, a policy 
which would then not have had to 
be so rapidly reversed. 

Another policy problem which 
deserves further examination is rlie 
choice between starting salary and 
rate of increase in salary. For the 
same lifetime average an increase 
in I be former may be traded off 
against a decrease in the latter. 
This book concludes that in general 
flows of teachers ere most sensitive 
to startling salaries, so chat a flatter 
lifetime salary profile is conducive 
to increasing die supply of teachers. 

Within that overall result it must 
be noted that male graduate 
teachers are most resnonsive to 
future earnings end femarle teachers 
least. (Tills conclusion may be most 
significant in endeavouring to formu- 
late « policy for early retirement. A 
standardized policy will have non- 
stand ardized effects, and may cause 
precisely the wrong teachers to 
leave early). It would be interesting 
to discover whether this kind of 
conclusion Es also ttrue of teachers 
in higher education. Indeed, a repli- 
cation of this study at that level 
would be very worthwhile. 

One last policy area concerns the 
role of such flat salary allowances 
as the London allowance and Hie 
social priority allowance. The 
authors are ontical of the flat rate 
aspeqt of tli a allowances. Tiheir 
.effect is > to encourage young 
teachers ..into tbo , desired . areas, 
but to do Kttle t» keep ‘them there. 
The system &tscd£ "Js Capable of 
spontaneously generating salary dif- 
ferentials, but’ the scale of these dif- 
ferentials is not sufficient", 

, This leads, of course, to the ques- 
tion of the role of the teachers’ 
unions in the labour market for ■ 
teachers. In their- srirvey of the 
history of salary; negotiations the 
authors make the obvious points 
concerning the National Union of 
Teachers' emphasis on fiat rate 
increases and the National Associa- 
tion of Schoolmasters', treasure for 
widening differentials.’ The research 
itself shows that this division- corre- 
sponds . >to the actual economic 
behaviour of the typical member of 
either union. What is not clear, 
however, is whether and in what 
ways the labour market was in- 
fluenced by union objectives and 


Education and Society in Modern 
Europe 

by Fritz K. Ringer 

Indio nu University Press, £15.75 

ISBN 0 253 31929 3 

National systems of education have 
their own wayward momentum 
which often appears to thwart 
rather thou to encourage social' 
change and economic development. 
With baffling smartness the middle 
classes manage to exploit the very 
opport unities that are created to 
reduce their doipinance, while 
Investment in education fails to 
have any markedly beneficial effect 
on economic performance. Professor 
Ringer is concerned -with the ante- 
cedents of these modern puzzles. 

I Woven into his survey is a compara- 
tive analysis of seco ud ary and 
higher education in England, France 
and Germany spanning all phases 
of industrial development. 

An early footnote explains that 
the author's main interest is in 
intellectual history and that the 
evidence is being amassed in order 
to lay a temporally foundation for 
the task of incorporating intellectual 
history into the study of education. 
The prospect is an enticing one but 
t-he foundation in question turns out 
to be almost exclusively and con- 
ventionally sociological. Conse- 
quently it seems hardly justified to 
speak of a new field of study that 
“ is just being opened up —this 
suggests a cavalier disregard of what 
has already been done. 

Ringer's theme is the tension be- 
tween traditional status conventions 
and the emerging industrial class 
society, and Jie employs -die study 
of education systems os an obvious 
way of illuminating this tension. He 
is at his be9t wheat interpreting the 
incongruities of the social hier- 
archies of die nineteenth century. 
He pays particular regard to the 
stubborn durability o£ ideas of cul- 


tivation and what (lie French cull 
consideration, showing iiow import- 
ant this is in understanding the re- 
luctance of lurge sectors of the 
middle class to come to terms with 
the new world of industry und com- 
merce. 

While this is broadly true of all 
three countries the niulior draws on 
a copious body of evidence in order 
to unravel differences between 
them. He shows, for example, just 
how much the Gymnasium as an in- 
strument of social mobility remained 
the preserve of the non-commercial 
middle class. Its bond was with the 
civil service, teaching, the church 
and the liberal professions and it 
was the disproportionate representa- 
tion of lower officials and teachers 
which gave it its distinctive charac- 
ter. The lycde by contrast was 
much more dominated by die 
wealthy upper crust and was more 
in touch with the world of com- 
merce. In higher education similar 
nuances are revealed in the patterns 
of recruitment to the different facul- 
ties of the German universities end 
in France to the different grandes 
icoles. Particularly ante jesting is 
the contrast between the bourgeois 
ethos of Polytechnique and the Hca- 
dcntic character of the Ecole Nor- 
male. Earlier research, we. are re- 
minded, has scotched die miscon- 
ception that the radicalism of die 
latter was at aM proletarian. 

Absorbing though its nuances are, 
this clinging to cultivated values is 
an obvious enough phenomenon. 
More intriguing is the: extent, to 
which it actually hampers industrial 
and commercial development and to 
this problem the book has less to 
contribute. What does emerge pretty 
clearly is the lack of any positive 
connexion between enrolments in 
secondary and higher education and 
the state of die economy. Attendance 
varied inversely with the degree 
of prosperity both in die early and 
the late nineteenth century. A surge 
towards the safe professions in a 


time of economic uncertainty 
to be expected, and so oyaW 1 
.ion of eraduates-VeVJK 
demic proletariat— was an 
m.ttem worry. This was espedaK 
mi Germany around 1830 
great depression of the l«t qZ 
of the century. 

Analysing enrolment* does ■» 
get to the heart of th e mate 
however. It is more import^! 
explore the kind of mVpIoJi 
which the excess of educated* 
eventually took up. To wh«e*5 
were they absorbed by expand 
of the professions— as has hippawl. 
in the twentieth century-#: 
diverted into other more produrf,, 
sectors of the economy? It h for 
later phases of their careers trim 1 
they were at their most infhtetal 
that would have had the mow til 
ing effect. On the other kul 
patterns of higher technical tin 
tion in the late nineteenth «trvj 
do give some clue to the rtltfo 
ship between education aud iifr 1 
trial expansion aud some eviia 
is produced on which to dt&p 
the idea that the technic* evi 
tutes helped Germany to n«tj 
F rance. 

On the whole, though, the din 
of this book do not lie any m 
in its links with economic biswi 
than with intellectual history, k 
should rather be seen as a ceapui 
tive history of social mobility ri 
within these narrower coofaa ; 
they are considerable claims, hi : 
perceptive, consistent in its tea > 
nology arid lucidly written. II*; 
broad sweep of the argumeoii; 
familiar, there are enough ms 
surprises to keep reviving « 
interest when it flags under « . 
weight of data. 

Arthu r Hearadn • 

Arthur Meant den is secretary. 4 ■. 
the standing conference on usin' 1 -; 
situ entrance in London. I 


Scenes from classroom life 


The Divided School 
by Peter Woods 

Rout ledge & Kegan Paul, £9.75 
ISBN 0 7100 0224 X 

— — . - — — — — — — — < 

The w Hew " sociology of . education 
is ndarly 10 years old. Its twin ele- 
ments of phenomenology and neq- 
Mdrxism are now' recognized to be 
incompatible. Peter. Woods Is under- 
taking an important but .difficult 
task hi trying . to incorporate both 
in his study of a secondary modern 
school, * 

Symbolic interaction, a near 
relative of social phenomenology, is 
his theoretical approach to the 
study of social meanings, while the 
theories of Weber and Parsons as 
well as Marx lira his approach tp 
structure. Unfortunately his success 
In this enterprise Is rather limited. 

An interaction ist appVoftch » must 
study social behaviour and’ then 
incorporate the individuals' subjec- 
tive understanding . ' of their be- 
haviour into any explanation of that 
behaviour. For a study which claims 
to be ethnographic there are few 
descriptions . of either teachers’ or 
, pupils* beliavipur. Instead there are 
extensive - transcripts .of tane- 
recOrded interviews with 'pupils, 
teachers and parept* discussing the 
behaviour of others and themselves. 
Thus we have . pupils’ reports of 


“having a laugh”, being “shown 
up ” by teachers, choosing tlirir 
subjects, and their evaluations of 
teachers' techniques, with few if 
any examples of what they mean by 

having a laugh ” or “ being shown 
up ”, or of -the contexts ' in which 
they occur. 

Woods's treatment of social struc- 
ture is incompatible' with 'his inter- 
actionist approach ; lie persistently 
reifies ' “social class ", “the 
School", “streaming”, and “class- 
rooms ", Schools ■ do not have 
" aims ” j only teachers arid pupils 
may have aims. This is not the use 
of a figurative shorthand, but 
failure to recognize that social 
structure consists of the patterns 
of behaviour in the 1 relations 
between people. Clearly Parsons was-, 
a more important source than either 
; Web, pc or Marx. , 

.Wocfd&‘ examines ’ fn detail' two 
variables associated with structure : 
stream status and social class. How- 
ever,. in the absence of precise infor- 
mation about fathers' occupations, 
.Woods assumes timt top stream 
pupils are characteristically middle 
Class end the bottom working class. 
His only evidence is based upon 
Jnteraews of 27 out of 107 parents 
of, third year pupils, of these only 
four were in .the, bottom stream. It 
is not surprising that, in his analy- 
sis of how pupils make subject 


choices, he conclude* tta iW 
Stream' pupils "were more cotntesm 
offered " middle-class advice »J 
tlieir parents. 

The tables hi this, and other w 
Hons are poorly presented;-** 
number of respondents is not ifWj 
reported, arid the reader 


tjw . University Teacher and His 
iVorid :• ait - educational and socio- 


, #1 I . EIIHMI 

logical study .■ . 
oy Richard Starfu 



ISBN 0 566 


When one i researched : . bn' one’s 
coHwgues qultb a jot r of punches 
Stave, tq be. wiled If. the onterbNsa 


-I . • ■ V ;..<.V 

behaviour 

of , universlly • members Is not 
random but- dirocted ’ to carton 
organlratlonol -. goMsTT . The - first 
parf ■ of : that Sentence * is '.plultum- ' 
nouely true of : most human beings, 
vriiile as re ear ds the second part 
vyeH-Imoyn hallmarks 

ojf - tmWersicsr sfaff is die gre« 

variety and : disparity of “ 


.pure mathematics, civil englneerina 
.psychology-^wcre studied 1 k 
detail, while ,. additional data were 
gathered, from other teachers and a 
krige body of, students, .Staff Were 
ddked :«bput -tteh; hoWte, attitude*. 
«nd work-load Avteb 
ing, tasewdi, Sextet 
«c 


uniyersity, daddy? 


.major conclusions are the follow- 
J3*v ““jvei^ity staff like -tbaohing, 
■' but seem unabk 

,to approach the job in -the. pro- 
fewioiiar manner that would 6p£bte 
tiiem to rerpove some of if* unsatis- 


• tliey continuaHy 
most hr - 


tnroiigmom one smoy. ^ 
not always know wtejhffjgj* ■! 
“adaptations to school . 
laugh ", and so on, vary by sm 5 
or supposed clans status. o« . 
ferunces are only reported 
Jeci choices. _ 

These structural variables 
tirally absent from the ireatow" , 
the teachers’ “hidden 

survival ", “ prnfessl°naluatw_ 

school reports", and , 
humour V. sections marked w .. 
Woods admits are speculations 
anecdotes. .As descriptions. ^ 
and other sections will e .vp K ® rjL 
iar scenes .for teacher*. 
book has been written 
gist for other sociologists 
such it has not on the -VW* •• . 
filled its aims, 

' Rddatf 

— — ■■ ' 

ROnqld King is reader in . 

of Education, Exeter Uniuef^ 


pleased with tiie jescbjngf . ^ 
that more should *3* ■ lb?* 
the weaknesses that do, , n d> 
are possibilities 
velopment within W 1 - - 

m.w*at;3S& “■ 

The book is 
cational aud 
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New styles of research 


Hrihinking Educational Research 
Ed by W. B. Dockrcll and David 

lioddcr and Stoughton, £9.95 
ISBN 0 340 20548 2 

Research Methods in Education 
bi Louis Cohen and Lawrence 

M union . 

Croom Helm, £11-50 

I SBN 0 85664 917 1 

Researchers already working in the 
field of education may be dis- 
upiioinied with the articles brought 
tiiseilie 1 ' by Bryan Doekrell and 
David Hamilton, under the title 
bethinking Education ul Research. 
The disappointment would stem 
mjinly from an expectation that a 
hi. ok published in 1980 would be up 
i.t d.ue; in fact, most of the articles 
nire written between 1973 and 1975 
jiic have not been substantially 
Jt vised- Also few of the articles 
were written specially for this 
volume, most were presented Initi- 
ally m conference papers, but to 
iliffei'ent audiences. Thus, while 
m. my of the contributors are emin- 
ent and most communicate Lheir 
ideas well, Few of the ideas are 
iil-w. In 1975 this would have been 
nil important and influential book ; 
in 1980 its impact will be less 
niziked. 

However, the book will be useful 
for graduate students in education, 
li brings together a set of persua- 
sive arguments for' broadening our 
conceptions of research methods, 
encouraging us to put more weight 
oil qualitative methodologies to 
cuumcrbulance the previous domin- 
ation of the research area by quanti- 
ititlve approaches. 

Where students will find the 
articles particularly interesting is In 
the way they illustrate several 
different facets of this new 
" paradigm ” of educational re- 
search. Whether our theories have 
developed far enough to allow us to 
i.ilk of _a “ paradigm shift " is n 
moot point, but the opposing sets 
ot values which ore found under the 
tenners. of qualitative and quantita- 
tive approaches go beyond what 
can be accepted as simply differing 
techniques' and methods/ 

, Which faciei* qf the new 

■ Paradigm” sirike',' the eye most 
cfeerly ? The praises ot . the 'drise 
Study using the field ' study 
methods of social anthropologists, 
l re . s J , 'J8 in .'both verse and chorus. 

■ Rod Walker, in an Interesting and 
lively article, distinguishes between 
« j r • lt *P n »I use of a single case- 
wudy.as a way into a large-scale 
quanuiative study, and. the pro- 
feoures used by Bnchropologists to 
mind’* representation of reality out 

repented cases. The Strength of 


case studies lies in their ability to 
describe the whole situation in ways 
which nre intelligible to the partici- 
pants : “The best case studies 

transcend the boundaries between 
art and science, retaining both 
coherence and complexity . . . 
(being) close to the rent world of 
the (practitioner), in a way that re- 
search produced by orthodox ex- 
perimental design or survey ru- 
search is not." 

Observation and open interview 
are the methods most frequently 
mentioned. The use of interviews, 
described by Walker, brings us to 
another facot of ihu new “ para- 
digm " — the relationship between 
researcher and " informant Even 
the abandonment of the term “ex- 
perimental subject" is .significant. 
In this new style of research Lite 
informant is essentially a partici- 
pant in the research process, with 
whom the researcher tries to nego- 
tiate the meaning nf events. 

Ail article bv Jerome Brunei' 
revenls number difference. Negotia- 
tion of meaning is a wny nf describ- 
ing un existing situ at inn. In current 
research, the role of the resonreher 
is often seen hs on expert who 
provides neutral advice to policy 
makers about today's problems. 
Bruner advocates greater involve- 
ment in looking to the future and 
identifying nltcriiutive plans for 
dealing with anticipated problems. 
He proposes “ a new type of 
educational research, research that 
seeks not evaluation nf present 
practice, blit rather die formulation 
of alternative plans for dealing 
with our deeper problems . . . (by) 
a task force involved in the plan- 
ning of alternatives." 

Perhaps the final facet would be 
the Mamsr-Leninist perspective of 
Daniel Kallris, who sees traditional 
research as " un ideological defence 
for the established society*', He 
sb.vs : " One of the prime functions 
of' educational research has. been 
(and still is) to legitimate existing 
practice and suggested change." Not 
surprisingly Kallds dismisses the 
value of .. traditional reseacch 
method*, but it is more surprising 
to find a similarly one-sided attack 
from Tony Bechet- who lapses into 
value laden language und. "straw 
men *' arguments to decry rha value 
of quantitative research. 

Fortunately both John Nisbet and 
Bryan Doekrell present bnlanced 
discussions of the relative merits of 
the contrasting methodologies. What 
is essential is ro choose approaches 
which arc appropriate both ro the 

a iiesclons being researched and tp 
ie purposes or that research. How- 
ever,. one of the unresolved prob- 
lems in social science research, 
which is barely, touched on in those 
articles, i; how the two styles might 
be brought together to create com- 


plementary dose i ip i ions mid ex- 

f 'lunations of society and human be- 
luviour. 

In other chapters Robert Stake 
describes the " responsive " evalu- 
ation of. curricula and David Hamil- 
ton examines the influences of 
Gabon and Fisher on educntionnl 
research. Finally, for reasons which 
•ire not mode clear, there are theo- 
retical discussions about schools and 
schooling by Bernstein and by 
Westbury. and the results of a study 
of playgroups b v a group of psycho- 
logists from Sheffield. 

Overall the book suffers from 
being dated and from a lack or 
clear purpose and cohesion. There 
is no pattern, as the editors admit, 
but hUo there is no attempt to 
link ideas between chapters, or 
even lu avoid duplication. (It is 
strange to find a quote from Mrs 
Thatcher being repeated in tills 
book.) Nevertheless, this collection 
uf ideas will be useful fur many 
.students, who arc interested in 
alternatives to the (still) dominant 
research paradigm In education. 

The importance of selecting appro- 
priate methods of research is ent- 
phusized in another recent publica- 
tion. Cohen and Munion aim to pro- 
vide a textbook of Research Methods 
in Education which includes a wide 
vnriet.y of traditional and “new” 
approaches. Thus the chapters range 
from survey and experimental 
method, to case studies und observa- 
tion. On the whole the writing is 
clear and suitable for students 
being introduced to techniques of 
educational research. Each chapter 
provides short extracts from re- 
search studies to Illustrate the 
method being described. 

Again, however, the book seems 
to lack a pattern. Lite order nf pre 
seniatlo'n Is nnt explained ; tlieru 
seems to he no logical progression. 
Understandably the treat mem 
within each chunter is brief, hut on 
occasions the brevity lapses into 
casual ness. 

To. be positive. It. is good to see 
chapter* on action research, ac-) 
counts, case studies, and friangu- 
letion. Students will be provided 
with a much mol-e rounded impres- 
sion of the methods available' to 
research workers in education than 
is currently available. Thus lectur- 
ers riiay well find this a useful text, 
but it seems unlikely that it will be 
found entirely adequate in meeting 
the obvious need for a textbook 
which brings together qualitative 
und quantitative methods. 

Noel EntwJstle 


Noel Entwistle is professor of edu- 
cation at Edinburgh University. 


Examining the examinations 


AWlKv and Examinations at 16+ 
Barbara A. Bloomfield, John L. 
«bby anfl Lesley Kendall ' ‘ 

afan, £9:50 

™ 0 333. 26319 7 " 1 ’ ' '/ 

2® CCE examination will be 30 
iwrs ipid next year, , and the CSE 
r2“. celebrate , its : twentieth 
tMm! Crsa j*y- Debate about the . two 
Pjkmnatlpns has been conducted 
,f“ sw ritly since the mid-1960s, and 
“‘(ona feeling? are droused. Some 
ZjSy ^ erB criticized for entering 
S JW/KW far CSE only, believing 

dual.’ system was divisive 
2 ■ Ww«ing pupils 

J? .WHcors; and 1 1 . other rank* 
w ^dlng t0 uqecoriomickl teach- 
, Kifi jrouhs.; .There ha* ‘been con- 
: nMff 8 ; i n , speculation * about the 
"^parabnity 'of an O level pass arid 
• fcew.'S?- ® Duriiig The 1970s 

S.rerif for a review of both 
,J n ^je v el.ond O level/CSE pat- 
;• the ' A: level- debate 

■ «Jhed aroutid the' Q and «F - or N 
qr imitation of 

.In'lOMan:' CIMtaMk : J ] ■ . 


1 frie discussion 
3rSj! j. rind' CSE, subsequent 
A Council Bulletin 23 

oi:ir ; ifMrtem ' of . Examining 
; appeared ln 1971, 
— , two.' . 


Foundation for. Educational Re- 
search, which was con) missioned by 
the Schools Council to investigate 
the hiatter. The authors analysed 
the examination entries of over 




a. j nwv mm.......—.— — - 

100; an 80 item verbal and numeti- 
cal ritultiple-choice intelligence test. 

. to ; obtain some mflaSure of •'general 

acholastl^ abMlty. .:v .' . ■ 

They report a number of Interest- 
ing Findings. Tt transpired that in 
1973-74 some ,8G per cent of punils 
took a public examination before 
the end of the year Ln which they 
were 16, which is well above the 60 
per cent or so originally envisaged 
when CSE' was set 'tip. Over halt 
took' at least one GCfi,.two thirds 
sat at ; least One CSE, arid about one 
third did pfcpar s in both sectors. The 
examination: load oil GCE canal- 
dates' worked out oh average at be- 
tween six and seven subjects, wnljc • 
the CSE candidates took nearer five 
subjects. Candidates attempting 
both exams, however,’ tended to do 
over four subjects in each making 
eight or nine subjects in -all. ' , 
The authors handle the sampling 
ptohlem quite competently. If is 
no easy matter to secure tne co- 
operation Of '269 schools^ in_ 14 
regions,, though ..they -might have 
speculated whether the 105 schools 
approached whp declined . their 
invitation . were : different in, ’ any 

k- ■ i. . .. . nf the mner 


of Test 100 scores for various 
sub-groups. The average test 
scores ' for each type of candi- 
date confirm popular belief, GCE- 
oii ly -candidates Scoring 53, double 
entered pupils 38, .the CSE-onlv 
group .25 and tlie non-examinees 20. 
Equally interesting are the Test 100 
scores in various subject areas and 
for the- eight examination board*. 
'The average, score,. of.. GCJE ■ candi- 
dates ilu commerte,. Social "studies 
and housecraft' is below 40 com- 
pared with mid to high 50s for 
pupils taking GCE classical studios, 
chemistry, physics and modern lan- 
guages. * 


The GCE boards, who tradition- 
ally cidse ranks' faster than Flying 
pickets when - anyone suggests dif- 
ferences'. in standards between 
them, may find food for thought in 
the discovery thri£ : Board - X candi- 
dates-.score an average of 53, com- 
pared with below 40 for Board Y. 
.. It Is a pity the authors; have riot 
fully exploited their data, which are 
reported in a 1 slightly dour, un- 
imaginative way; not making the 
trenchant Contribution to the debate 
about common examining at 16 phis 
which 1 is necessary. ‘ Nevertheless 
they have made. ri thorough attempt 
to give a , reliable quantification . of 
GCE and ' CSE enU'y' pattern*. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE NEEDS 
OF SOCIETY 

(A Report prepared jor the ILO within the World Employment 
Programme) 

Erich Teichfer , Dirk U nr lung und Rein hard Nuthnumn 

This. study, prepared originally for the International Labour 
Office, is essentially concerned with the relationship between 
education employment and social inequality. In . parliculnr, il 
considers the selection function of education, especially in relation 
to University admissions policies, planning for manpower require- 
ments, and the observed persistence of social inequality. 

Order No 8469 02 4 £3.95 

THE REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Philip ll. Janies 

The author provides a study of how Locu-I Authorities in England 
carried out the tusk of cnitiprchensivising their school systems. 
The vni'inus influential groups are discussed in turn — Central 
Government, parents, teachers, political parties. Councillors and 
Officers. ‘ An impressive piece of work . . . scholarly, hi did and 
excellently documented * — Professor Maurice Kogan, Brunei 
University. 
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FALLING ROLLS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

Prof. Eric Briuuli and Dr. Frances Smith 

A pin j or two-pur t report of the res enroll project directed by Prof. 
Brian It nt the University uf Sussex, with funds from Ibc DES and 
supported by Local Education Authorities. 

Pan One consists of a comparative study of the effects of fulling' 
rolls in 20 schools examined by the project, and which experi- 
enced falling rolls during the period 1976-77 to 1979-80, reported 
and analysed under various headings including : Background to 
the schools and tiieir LEAs, In-school management changes. 
Changes In curriculum and organisation, Conclusions and Implica- 
tions. 

Fart Two includes case studies of a selection of the 20 schools, 
illustrating the interplay of LEA and in-scliool iiiunngeinent 
decisions and their outcome. These are accompanied by furthcr 
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Clais Control and Behaviour Prob- 
lem; : a guide for tcaclioi-s 
by Malrofm Saunders 
IVlcGruw-IIill, £7.50 and £.1.95 
ISBN 0 07 084093 8 anil 084102 0 

Problems associated with class con- 
trol arc nothing new, but there are 
many teachers now who would con- 
tend that it is increasingly difficult 
to maintain order. Yes, 'there are 
still large numbers of gaud, experi- 
enced teachers who cun manage 

what seems to the inexperienced 
the impossible! but Oven they have 
to admit that class room problems 
seem mnre intractable, the types 
of disrupt ion more severe. There 
are so many children wirh 
enimiuuai and psychological disturb- 
ance, so ninny parents who have 
given up rite struggle and there are 
fewer sanctions to impose. The 

social ills of the world outside 

soon find expression inside the 
sell a»|. 

So where to turn for help ? One 
could do worse than to reach far 
Mr Malcolm Saunders's hook 
which sets out to ddemify the 

variety of problems to be found in 
schools and to suggest u number of 
techniques and strategics tlmt may 
help overcome them. 

Each chapter is conceived os a 
series of responses to some of the 
burning disciplinary issues in to- 
day's classrooms. This enables the 
author to consider the difference 
between “ the bloody minded and 
the sick ”, the behaviour of tea-, 
chers, the establish me rtf of the best 
atmosphere for effective .teaching, 
the actual handling of disrupt! ves, . 
the school’s contribution to the 
solution, specialist help and advice ■ 
emotional maladjustment and many 
other matters. 

The end result is a convincing 
and constructive study. Inevitably 
some familiar terrain is covered. 
Dobs one need to be told, yet again 
that indiscipline can , be the . result 


of poor lesson preparation or in ade- 
quate mo live no u on the pupil's 
part ? Is it necessary to emphasize 
that the establishment of a friendly, 
relaxed and iioii-lmstile atmosphere 
is especially conducive in good 
reaching? The answer must be 
"yes” since even the most experi- 
enced need reminding of this from 
time to time and to the least 
experienced the suggestion-, may 
come as a light on rlic road to 
Damascus. 

The most valuable chapter deals 
with the mechanics of classroom 
management and the minute by 
minuLe, lesson by lesson handling 
of disruptive pupils. 

- _ .Here Mr Saunders is at his best 
in looking nt rim clui anerkiics of 
[lie disruptive and commenting on 
the apparent irrelevance of school 
to a small proport inn of its pupils 
anti at rhp types of personal rela- 
tionship that must be established 
if success is tn be achieved. There 
is much sound ail vice on bow to re- 
main cool in the face of persistant 
aggravation, haw to control the 
situation, how to defuse and avoid 
confrontations that are damaging to 
pupil and teacher alike. 

Equally valuable in its way Is 
that section which deals with the be- 
haviour of teachers and the particu- 
lar form of role conflict they may 
face, for instance, between the pro- 
fessional and personal approach to 
teaching. It is «s well that teachers 
remember chat their judgments may 
sometimes be clouded in their deal- 
ings with pupils. SelF-awareness and 
selt-comniand must lead, inevitably 
to greater control in the - manage- 
ment oF pupils. 

One emerges from a study of this 


a dikmj ut utl'is 

book not only heartened but even 
optimistic. The approach is positive, 
the suggestions practical and intel- 
ligent. 

Charles Stuart-Jeryjs 

Char les Stuwt-Jervis is headmaster 
of -Abbey Wood School, L qndon, j. 
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Since Socrates ^ 

Studies In the history of Western 
educational thought . 

Henry J, Perkinson 

A series of essays covering the educational ideas of 

eleven philosophers ranging from Socrates to Karl 

- f°pper. |n his introductions Professor Parkinson places 

’ aach phfjosopher into historical arid 

•\ philosophical perspective. 

Paper 0582280982 £4.9Snet . 

14 • ; . . ■ 

Educational Research 

■■ A^introducifph 3rd ; ^ 

* * -’V-- ■ ' 

' V of methods In educational . 

? u $?rs F bv ®r every step in the research ... ' 

nf r otli S S|dQnt . lfl F atIon of a probJbrrftOthe Writing 

of a thesis or dissertation, Methods discussed include -. 
historical research, valuation research, volunteer i 
./ Samples and observational research, 

‘i^W- ^TW'pSflwj- ^ titiBandt 1 

: ■ ; { Focus on Teaching ' 

Heading In the Oyservation and ! 

* conceptualisation of Teaching . ;v 

H.Ber^neiiahd D t McNamara . ,..^i , , y I 'U.- 

3 h ^? e,ecl ^ n P f readings draws logetherracenfc ' "HV 

• ? ; ■ ;H e ,veiopments in education. research; on the study of -TftiH 

. ’ y . classroom processes] A variety of methods 'of * ! ■, 

% n $ tef^igueVard dlsdusSQdandtlielr V vv 

- ' Sjrengths and weaknesses assessed* - : * ■. 

Jfper >jp net * i, ■ • V‘. 


Language tests at school : a prag- 
matic upproacli 
by John W. Oiler 
Longman, £6.50 and £4.00 
ISBN 0 582 55365 2 and 55294 X 


John Ollu-r argues time language 
should be taught mid tested with 
materials that require the Icuraer 
to penetrate below the surface 
level of written and spoken word* 
to their meaning in /iis world. It is 
artificial to ask a child whether it 
is sheen or ships that are depicted, 
since they arc rarely seen together 
or confused. Yet into such unnatural 
emmiry is the tester led in pursuit of 
word enn trusts, and of such contrasts 
arc discrete point tests of huigiiugo 
skills made. They purport to assess 
; lie learner’s ability to produce and 
interpret intonational and stress 
patterns, his knowledge of vocab- 
ulary mid syntax, nnd of aspects of 
rending and wriring. However, the 
author claims that such tests are 
weakly backed by theory and are 
vulnerable tyhen put to rigorous 
empirical analysis. 

. Oiler contends that discrete point 
tests have been influenced by a 
linguistic tradition (running from 
Bloomfield through Harris and 
Chomsky), which neglects meaning. 
Pragmatic expectancy grammar is 
enjoined, since it emphasizes both 
the meaning of words and the 
actual' process of understanding. 
The linguist's task of teaching and 
testing language is inseparable 
from what we know of tbe process- 
ing of words to meanings and vice 
versa. The process takes place in 
reel time and, since the human 
short-term memory has a span of a 
few seconds only, a lengthy sen- 
tence must be apprehended one 
meaningful chunk after another. It 
follows that if pauses in a dictation 
test are made between Jong 
stretches of about ten words, the 
meanings of the stretches must be 
.interpreted, whereas two or three 
word stretches could be transcribed 
without understanding. .. . . , 

1 The learner is also characterized 
by the knowledge and presupposi- 
tions chat lie brings to his tasks. 
Moreover, he is very active in 
muking inferences from the dis- 
course and in forming expectancies 
and guesses about what is coming 
next. Pragmatic expectancy theory 
argues for tests that make room 
for the learner’s knowledge and 
activity. Cloze tests are goad exam- 
ples j the deliberate gap in the dis- 
course cah be closed by informed 
guesswork based in part on in- 
ferences made, from preceding 
material. About one third of the 
book is devoted to the modification 
of discrete point tests and to ways 
of constructing new tests which are 
consistent with the author’s view of 
language. 

.The vulnerability of. discrete 
point. tests to empirical investiga- 
tion is discussed in the appendix, 
ndtably in the light of the Carbpn- 
da e Project 1976-77, In Southern 
Illinois. Twenty-two well-known 
tests, 1 covering many sub-co m- 
ponents of the four language skills 
ware 'given to 27 students of 
English as a second language. Pac- 
tor analysis disclosed that die tests 
appeared to Jw measuring general 
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Cuuparative Higher Education : 
reward! trends and bibliography 
by Philip G. Allbacli 
Mansell, MM* 

ISB N 0 7201 0825 X 

Mnre than half this book’s 200-ndd 
twees are devoted to nn excellent 
bibliography of over a _ thousand 
1 items and US accompanying appar- 
1 atat. This will be invaluable to 
i. anyone seriously interested in the 

"It is Lite relics of early state cducution which intrigue us now 11 . - subject and essential to anyone 
Ronald Blythe in his introduction to Jon Wyand’s photographic till • contemplating reseat ch in it. (Inci- 
Village Schools : a futo.e for the post? (Isv-aos BrSth“TS|.1g *«■*■ *L “ fiRT ^SodtaU 
photographs are on affectionate record of the village school. ■“«, ^HES b deSSed as 

— hting “unequalled nnywhere in 

tt "■ -n the world in its coverage and 


Ideological issues 


Ideology ami Curriculum 
by Michael IV. Apple 
Routledge & Kcgnn Paul, £6.95 
ISBN 0 7100 0136 3 
Reclamations — essays on culti 
mass-culture and the curriculum 
by Peter Abbs 

Hcinemann Educational. £5.95 
ISBN 0 435 18024 X 


“ of essays is attacking the m 

11 enemies as Michael Apple, JtS* 

i rc tK B ives us an account of the dost* 

i. to.ja ji on our education system ij h 

ideology of mass culture and nd 
on culture, nocrucy which has the efleu i 
jrriculum creating an instrumental id I 
mechanistic ethos in schools, >tafe( 
1, £5.95 to an obsesgiqn .with meBsunb 

end-products such as examlattiK 


quality 

The first 90 pages consist of a 
long essay which is nn admirable 
txdmple of skilful compression, 
absolutely solid without being at 
dl stolid. It intermingles innumer- 
ible factual references with illu- 
minating appraisals, managing 
always to keep up a momentum 
ind sense of progression. 

Genuinely comparative _ educa- 
tional study is still In its infancy, 
but Professor AIcbach draws atten- 
tion to some early publications such 
w V. A, Huber’s view of English 


: * One of the disturbing results d i ( * V. A. Huber’s view of English 

Both of these books are welrnme *. 5 1S “ ,c division of hum 90 aw , mitefsities through German eyes, 
additions r? e the 00 m,ofy r sU ^f^e J". Jj}?' 

school curriculum Thev share H separating thought from feepfcs does not mention in this context 

tellect from emotion. AbbsdonH> Uaithew Arnold’s Hither Schools 


idTOlonical tl a n d 6 c Lilt u r a 1 ° forces ^on mention »• but one of the imp; anJ Gnh'erVhifl7 in Germarip, 'vvhich 
rXo and 2 hiSf level systen,s of evaluation, from *■ : -w partially comparative fii spirit 

theoretical discourses although tliev United States but influenid t\ y em though not in title. In gen- 

a I' ebu if t on verv d^ffer e rt E n f. I h? Britain, divides all human «l»li» ; .wa), die author— unlike so many 

JiShicil foundSs P into three taxonomies - cogoino .. Way „ho seem to confuse “ ref- 

wS toundatrons. ■ affective and psychontotor. ’Usance " with recency-pays a very 

f ' Tl, e practical school implicui* proper regard to pioneer scholars 

j 11 1 ®iJ n } B ' u f U ^ CSt ’- i s I?nrt °l / of this cult of rationalism r *>cn as Hastings Rashdali and 


dominant ideologies of, the ruling Abbs js an existentiahs aa^ ,§kd uj evoke the equdly v™e£ 
groups in capitalist society and on- infuses his whole book, with » *£, precedent of die student 
fiances the unequal structure of that clal section in part three. To fanbated early University of Bolo- 
society. inforce his attack on l " e , 8 f. D ' j! ' ; * 

To be fair, Apple's analysis is far division of thought and jit is Jnleresting to see how tha 

from this simple. He uses a range traces this split historicoHy .^eonth-century German uni- 
of. concepts such as hegemony, ideo- the various philosophtaH ffada# .ghfa, ^ 


red early University 
potent over most of 


logy, the selective 
social justice, many 
rived from the wor 


— or sfja. ift— dWK, re 

egemony, Ideo- the various philosophical .Jwitin, with their emphasis on 

tradition and back to the Greeks M «d acadSic XS 
of them do- how the rollon . \ £reod Q m M disTortld "ho 

k of Antonio has gained special ascendant* ngg image that « professoi-s 
)nd Williams, the twentieth ceawnr-^, ^«smi-autonomousbai-ons ” 
:ent years are Michael Apple, Abta b “Jy ^ have met one pr 

socialist edu- question the in n questioned ■ J| : , Z» « Oiat type in England.' 
so makes use probe tho curriculum, hidden . Re spread of German influence to 


Britain and the United States who 
are thinking in the same tradition. 

My reaction to this book is ipixed, 
however. There is .certainly a need 
to^move away from some of tho des- 
criptive, r non-theoretical approaches 


create their world, b- .J5- ,°* . American ideas 

Apple, he does, nob offer aWjS* FgWeb. Paly in a few fervent 



tic pdlltlcni and economic 
■because, as an existentialist ^ 
not accept holistic 


WEJZZT' u-, er ^1® result of this old-fashioned. There are tpr 
hli ^° n * ist ? n t,thebretloai tive^ features in the 


pity - tfvat refet'ertcos . aig a 

Ml? ■KIlfAltr - f#t A -ill. ” 1 . 


searchers, id Britain * inVesti- .■ . !?9S£-. 


W inev- 

S- gS^.^hM^onsuming com- 

G? isr* iMtfoVflio 

u': fib, on *• P°Htfccd3 process rather 
.L' fe«nl«raib, a P i5!i ly u academic or 
•' it all: second 

id ■ fe® Dffa-ir*! n ®' jbis volume 

S hope— if 

^ it.- w P a ^« : of learning 


sJ^j-Pleasareto 


review a 


merpu-g oT-thl^ empirical wofle *itir4' -• i 
'ApPlh- ‘ Id thft- 
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Secondary School Grailu.il inn : 
university entrance in hncinlist 
ruiintries, a comparative study 
by Wolfgang Mitter 
Porgnmon Press, £7.50 nnd £5.00 
ISBN 0 08 02237 4 and 02238 2 

At a time when it is being rea- 
lized, in some qiinrtci s ut least, that 
the Eastern European education 
systems are not simply ihe Soviet 
system writ small, and when 
there is still u serious dearth u( 
material in English on tlic-su coun- 
tries, any addition to our knowledge 
is welcome. 

There has long been much more 
work in this field in West Germany 
than elsewhere in western Europe ; 
it is closer to the from line, and 
thus more aware of differences, i>i 
loss hampered by language barriers, 
and is fortunate in having several 
scholars of note — indeed, some 
whole teams — with the experience 
a>nd expertise to investigate this 
important and complex area. There 
i6 the East Europcnn Institute of 
the Free University of Berlin, Oskar 
Ainweiler and his group in Bochum, 
Detief Glowka and his colleagues in 
MUnster, aud of course Professor 
Mitter of the German Institute for 


Immimioiiul Educational Research 
in Frankfurt, who has nn impressive 
catalogue of comparative scholar- 
chip to his credit. 

This book is the outcome of a 
study by Mitter nnd his colleagues, 
published in German in 1976. It is 
less limited than the title sug- 
pe-Ms, as the transition point frum 
secondary to higher eduv.il inn is 
probably the most critical in ihe 
Bust European systems, and the one 
where some of the pro hie ms emerge 
i<i n particularly acute form— not- 
it bly (except in East Germany) the 
production of far more puiuiilihl 
entrants than the higher sector can 
admit, hence the need for selection, 
while trying to balance academic and 
social criteria. 

To clarify the background, there- 
fore, there is an examination of the 
expansion of secondary school sys- 
tems ill industrialized countries gen- 
erally, and in Eastern Europe in 
particular. There, this involved a 
change of function as well as struc- 
ture. Before reorganization, secon- 
dary schooling was limited to fl 
small minority, with transition to 
higher education virtually guaran- 
teed to all who lasted the pace. 
But with die advent of their version 
of “ secondary education for all ”, 
this changed completely. The com- 


French elite culture 


Tbe Inheritors : French students 
and their relation to culture 
by Pierre Bourdieu and Jean- 
Claude Passcron 

University of Chicago Press, £9.00 
ISBN 0 226 06739 4 

The eveiKs oF 1968 undoubtedly 
left their mark on French society 
and culture ; but what effect dad 
they have on the education system 
which was in part their cause ? A 
tricky question. Nineteen sixty- 
eight was not just the events uf 
May, the 1 baggarres between CHS 
ana students in the quardef 

Latin — although the media were 
prepared to let us think so, nnd 
our collective memory seems to 

predispose us in that direction. 

There was of course a real crisis in 
the French education system which 
come to a head in 1968, but it is 
not at all clear that it alone 

sparked off a revolutionary crisis 
in French society, because many 
other social, economic and political 
factors were heading in that direc- 
tion. 

What Is dear is that France's edu- 
cation system had not adapted to 
the vastly changed social and 
economic structure of the postwar 
world. The universities were ,81111 

organized along traditional lines, 
providing a highly intellectual 
training which took little account 
of the needs of the wider society. 
Perhaps worse, die system was 
patriarchal, authoritarian and dis- 
tant, ■ encouraging a high level of 
individualistic competition and lit- 
tie. concern for pedagogy, which 
contributed to a heightened sense 
of isolation and alienation bn the 
part of students. Drop-out and fail- 
ure rates were- high, ■ seemingly 
expressing the futility of a system 


of the child of a senior executive or 
professional. Similarly, social back- 
ground not only determines access 
to higher education, but also how It 
can be used : the higher the social 
background the more likely is a 
student to enter the most presti- 
gious faculties or institutions and 
guin tbe more valuable qualifica- 
tions, 

The Inheritors looks carefully at 
the sources of these inequalities, 
finding them in the social base ot 
French elite culture. Its general 
argument is that the whole educa- 
tion system Is designed to repro- 
duce the existing social structure. 
So, by placing the greatest enipha- 


. which rewarded the acquisition of 
knowledge for its own sake. The 
grandes deoZM offe-red more In the 
.way of sgudent integrqribft and : a ; 
secure future efter ■ gradiiaoon. but 
entry to .them was restricted by a 
fiercely competitive lexam favour- 
ing those with die greatest com- 
mand of elite cultural knowledge. 

This book (well translated from 
the rather difficult French of the 




or its damning critique o t toe me- 
qqalities of the French system of: 
higher education. Its emphasis on 
the importance of the reproduction 
of cultural "capital” through the 
education system has had a pro- 
found influence on the sociology of 
education, extended by other, pro- 
ducts of bite Bourdieu “ school 
Of more general interest _ is its 
value as a base frpm which uj 
construct an understanding of the 
events of 1968, To begin with, the 
authors show the enormous gulf 
which separated those at the bot- 
tom : of fee social structure from 
thosp at. the top,' expressed , In 
terms of their dunces of getting 
.into higher • exudation. • The. 
chances of a farmworker’s chUtr 
getting ■/ iiko ‘ 1 yurtitfexsily,; wfrb 
1 5ckrtrMghty<, times des^thMt wioSe. 


sis on the elite culture, the system 
ensured that the dominant classes 
were able to reproduce their posi- 
tion through the education system. 
Hence the greatest obstacle to edu- 
cational mobility is the lack of the 
cultural milieu which leads die 
bourgeois student to treat as “ nat- 
ural ” all the subtle cues end allu- 
sions which the working-class stu- 
dent would come to understand 
only by hard academic work. 

One implication of. the authors' 
argument is that die system’s con- 
tradictions led to its downfall — or 
to die modifications after 1968. Its 
propensity for encouraging fashion- 
able Intellectual /political coteries 
led to die small but effective rev- 
olutionary groups so active in May 
1968— particularly in Paris. As rhe 
authors note, tids was an almost 
exclusively bourgeois' phenomenon. 
We may smile at the irony of stu- 
dents going out to a hard day at 
the barricades from- their parents’ 
flats in die sixteenth arrondisse- \ 
meat , but it was the appreciation 
of such things which led the Con- 
fd deration Gdndral du Trauatl to 
want nothing to do with the stu- 
dents, preferring to _ exact from 
the crisis more prosaic advantages 
for fee workers than thq ,pot of 
gbld.at the end qf fee' ^revolution- 
ary rainbow. 

Paradoxically, 1968 led to a gen- 
eral reform of the education xys- 1 
tem which hi sente ways intensified 
its problems. Although more em- 
phasis Is how placed on technical 
knowledge and skills, the “qualifi- 
cations explosion ” has led to both 
devaluation of diplomas and grad- 
uate 1 unemployment. The authors 
examine these problems in a ! new 
epHogue, which deals with some of 
the strategies employed, by the 
dominant class to coqibat these 
threats to their privileged position. 
Sed-ly they do nor deal with the 
1968 crisis and its aftermath at all. 
Nevertheless this book is a classic 


will now begin to see a few more 
of the Bourdieu school’s works in 

translation-— espedaMy those 1 deal- 
ing with cultural reproduction such 
as Arifltonjfe du Gdijt? . -’ v. 

PeUrHamlJltoia 

Peier. hfmilton ‘ lectures in ««cie*'. 
WiStir tfk Open UMersil}}: 1 ■- ’' 
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niiin pm tern was the development 
uf a unified basic school up io 
about age IS or 16, wtLh differi-n- 
liaied upper secondary schools 
thereafter, normally of three kinds 
— academic. secondary technical 

I built possible routes to higher edu- 
cation), and vocational (the equiva- 
lent of apprentice training). 
Bin the ways of organizing the 
basic schools, the transition to dif- 
ferentiated upper secondary .school- 
ing, und rhe sorting out nf higher 
education entrants, nil vury 
considerably, and tend to vary mure 
as time goes on. The summary of 
similarities and differences between 
the Comecon countries is therefore 
particularly useful, as are the 
sociological analyses of current 
trends, which are competently and 
clearly sat forth. 

But if in somo respects tbe book 
offers more than the promise of 
its title, in others it gives less. Even 
in the limited sense in which the 
term “ socialist countries *' is used, 
the coverage Is not complete. Partly 
for linguistic reasons, but more 
because of financial limitations, the 
field studies were confined to the 
USSR, Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, ' Poland and Romania. 
Bulgaria and Hungary (using other 
sources) are referred to occasion- 


ally ; Alhnniu and Yugoslavia, being 
outside the bloc, are not tre-nted 
•H nil. This is a pity, as it is in the 
la uer rh;vt the tnis-match nf second- 
ary school output and higher 
education entrance is particularly 
acute, and some interesting solu- 
tions are being tried out. 

Mnre serious is rhe brevity of 
ric-mmenl. The comparative block 
diagram of all the Comccon systems 
on page 44 is so small in scale and 
so lacking in detail as to be uf little 
help ; mid one cminor help suspect- 
ing rhut to attempt to deul with 
such u varied region, even on n 
limited topic, in little over 300 
pages, is to invite superficiality. In 
fact, it escapes this much of the' 
lime, but does so at the price of 
an opacity of style (from compres- 
sion, rnrher titan the more familiar 
over-wordiness) which even K. F. 
Smart's workmanlike translation 
does not quite manage to overcome. 
All the same, this is a useful, if 
necessarily limited, contribution to 
our understanding of a little known 
area, as well as a useful summitry 
of basic information not otherwise 
readily obtainable. 

Nigel Grant 

IVigel Grant is professor of educa- 
tion at Glasgow University. 


Heinemann Books 
on Education 


Reclamations 

Essays on Culture, Mass Culture and the 
Curriculum 
PETER ABBS 

A new study for everyone seriously concerned with cultural 
values In education, examining the need to develop and extend 
the role of the expressive disciplines. 

"What this ' hook offers la an fpdMdual and personal . , 
representation^ -*6f - a recognizable tradjtfon ln edufcatidnaJ 1 
thinking.. written 1o be read with real enjoyment*" Times ' 
Educational Supplement •: . r - r <jbed£E.96iWt " ' 

Curriculum Research and Development in 
Action 

Edited by LAWRENCE STfiNH OUSE 
A collection of aocounte by various authors of the work of a 
humber of major projects In research and development 
embracing a range of curriculum subject areas. The editor contri- 
butes an introduction and a concluding discussion. 

cased £10.96 net 
paper£ff.9&net 

Process and Structure in Higher Education 
TONY BECHER and MAURICE KOGAN 
A comprehensive analysis of British higher education-fts 
characteristics, functions, end values at every level. Its patterns 
of evaluation end resource allocation, and its responses to 
chans*. eaBed £12£0net ' ' 

Studies In Social Policy end Welfare Series,, W X 
Publication date: 28 April ' 

the Leicestershire Plan 

Edited by ANDREW FAIRBAIRN 
In 1867 the Leicestershire Education Authority Introduced a 
pioneering system of full-scale comprehensive eduoptlon. In the 
present study a group of Leicestershire teachers and 
administrators examine the successes and problems of the 

®' rat9ffl ‘ . , „ , , „ ; cas«l£9,50net 

Organization In Schools Series 
Publication date: 24 March 

j . . ’. . . ' ■ - tm - - .. , 

Timetable Planning 

JOHN BROOKES . 1 

This book provides a careful end lucid examination of die 
essential stages In planning an effective school timetable. 
Organization in Schdofs Series ■ ' cased £6.50 net 

PuWlcat|on daw: 21 April, oeswwwnec 

(7\ HeineiiiStttt Educational Boots : 

\gn jaBsdfofdStjuaf#/ London WC1B3HH 

*-•- rH.r.g.* t :l t. r-AJ.fc-a 
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TUB TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUlTum-- ^ 


| Universities continued 



Appointments vacant 
Universities 

Fellowships & Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Technical Colleges 
Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 

Colleges of Education 
Colleges of Further; Education 


Colleges and Institutes of 
Higher Education 
Colleges and Departments 
of Art 

Research Posts 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 


Official Appointments 
Appointments wanted 
Other classifications 
Awards 

Announcements 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Courses 

Holidays and Accommodalio 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE GALWAY 
IRELAND 

lectureship in mathematics 
lectureship in mathematical 

PHYSICS 

JUNIOR LECTURESHIP IN CHEMISTRY 

Applications are Invited lor tha above posts. 

SALARY SCALES (under review) 

LECTURESHIP: £8,539 x ( 8)— £11,271. 

JUNIOR LECTURESHIP: £6.708 x (10)— £7,892. 

CtovlTO d&ts f° r receipt of applications 11th April, 19B0. 

Fsrrifw Information may be obtained from the Registrar 
(Phone Oalway 7011, ext. 102, Telex 8823.) 



Universities ' 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 
CHANCELLOR COLLEGE 

••I * • > • , . . 

Applications are invited for the following posts, tenable 
from 1 September 16B0 : — 

1. DEPARTMENT of biology 

i a) Senior Lecturer/ Leolurer in Genetic? 
b) Senior Lecturer/ Lecturer in Plant Ecology 
a) Herbarium Curator/Lecturer in Systematic ’ 

Botany : 

SL* DEPARTMENT of education 

(a) Senior LocUirer/Lecturer In. Teaching' Studies 
(General Method). 

• . (ti) Senior; jLecturer/teolurer in Education Planning 
end Ad m inlet rati on. 

.(c) 8enior Lecturer/ Lecturer in Curriculum Studios. 
(d> Senior Lecturer /Lecturer ip ^ducattonal P,ayc ho- 


ld) Senior Lecture r/Leoturar ip Educational Paycho- 
.. .. looy, ..Sociology of Education' and Educational. 
PMteagphy.,- . ' 

iv fefeP 6 f ENGLISH : 

- . .(a) Two Senior Lecturers/Lecturffr? in Lhera’ura. 

(b) Two ..Senior Lecturera/Lecturera in English -Lan- 
g uage. . .. 

A. DEPARTMENT OF. GEOGRAPHY ANO 
EARTH SCiENCES 

Senior Lecturar/Lec'jurer In Hydrology/ Geomorpbo- 
. togy/Pedofo&y,. . - 

5.' SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY. ' 

Sv DE^AfiTMEtif OP PHILOSQPH Y;' ■ ?■ ; 

‘ PSYcMCoSy And sociology \ ' J 

■. 'Senior Cecturty/^ecturer in Psychology, 

7 ? DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 

. (Rjlietturar /n Mathematics,. ' 

(b) Leolur&r In Sialiatlca. 

8. SENIOR LECtURER/LECTURER IN 
- DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC :. V ^ 

: ADMINISTRATION ' ?.• ■» :.T; j . / 

?[ UeTURER JN.P -; -4 

# Wf . SipioW : Lecturer K&60 0-tfa.OOO ; ' p':a. 'Lad-' 
Turt/ K3.80Cf-K8- P 8oq pie.' (£1 - sterling - equals ' K1 .84).' .hv 
wry. HmHsd pas«S f the Brilish Government may provide 
r 9tff^$menfeWbn in range £3,288-£5,738 p.a.. (steittno) 
(reviewed Aiihiialfy and rvomtally tax free) - and aaeodteted- 
benefite. If no supplementation available- the Unlverelty 
may pay an addition in ranga Cf.320-K1.690 pa, iriaxsble 
in Malawi). Gratuity 15-25 per tdrit; superannuation 
5Chem0i I ,temiJy loasaagea ; various allowances : biennial 
■qy?reaa» leave ; , bcysftfl* rAppfCaatiofi ."fornik ( a copies ) 


obtain *bte from Inter-Unlverslly Counell. " ■ ^ 


LSI«?t;d.ata'; fQr; iflptlfpt gl.pppliOatlona iY -MONDAY, 

f, ^le^^'Sdorstery 
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■ , GolalstSipa hOllscoila Corcaigh . • "• .V 

' :V : V\/Unlwjnrify College iCblkS; . V ; 

ipAojFiESSf^i^ 

invltad 1 ior^. th^abgyd vapipt dff<Q0.: 
iSary aoslq is: E 1 2, 496# Hfia.1 /g£. v-ft- i : s ; . • -WH- - *i 

•i'i ' ’ * ’ r, r. .'p- .Ml -f.- KsIft^W.i 

•T J W, ;V?W- Mtta* )'‘;iS^or«itary t: : 


UNIV£itSI.Ty JpF CE2I8A-SUDM I 

• ApplioalloHa are 'Ihvlied tor -ihe following ’post# in Dig f/cu p, rJ 
SCIENCE AND' TECHNOLOGY, tenable from September l|H ji'ef 
renewable contract): I 

I. DEPARTMENT Of APPLIED CHBMIBTRY AND GHSMlCtBM 
LOQY. 

a. Prefaiabr/Aeeaelale Proleaeor/ Leolurar In • PHYSICAL Cent 1 
(Molecular atruCUira/apeotraeaOpy/KInstlci/iurlau. CMW . 

b, Profenor/Aeioolale Professpr/Laclurer In ANALYTIC! M 
TRY (Inilrumenlal Analrila). 

o. ProfeMOr/Aeeaalate Prolaeaor/Leolurar ■ In Apellid 'CSHt! 

*. CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY (UnJaiBfadue|e teaahlttg 

trenilir, heel t> angler, unit operation!, ahemloil pmM . 

d. Chlal Tiohntalan. rr . 

I. bSPARTM ENT' ' 0> A^PLlEO PHYSfCt, ELtCTflbNld* NS ' 

MENTATION. . i 

a. Prefea'ior/Ataockala < Proleiior/Ltolurer In APPLIW IPN ' 

(Enirgy sourcee/milerlala/wavei/alreufli), , 

*. Profeisar/A>Boatete Proteifor/Leelurer in BUC1M • 

" INSTRUMENTATION. (Dutlea may inolude ieitVWPT Pf*« {• 

ol the Paeully'a Advanoad tnairumeniallon bitrlca Cob]. 

e. Chief Taehnlclan, (Electronlu and fnibumenlilliM »td Mil ^ 

Include partlalpailpn fn Ihe eaiabl|ehni*nl af.lh* FHvSftwi 
oad iniirumenutlon Centra). | 

J. DEPARTMENT OP FOOD AflD SUGAR THCHNOUMY. . 

e. Prolauor/Aeaoclale Proleetor/Lacturer la 'FOOD TrCiftW’ . 

b. Protanar/AaBODlele Proleeecf/Leelurer tn BUOAR UCHMllP' 

a. Chief Teahnlalani (Pood or Sugar Tephnoleu). . ■ , 

in oddftlon to tha above poet, ahorMerih .'viifiwahlpa 
ol 3 monlha mo/ also be available and application lor iwina-.. 
be made separately. , , , . . . ■ • . .»!. 

Salat/ Boalea; Profeaecr. PG6.W3 p<a. AaaoClale Prol««r 
8.237 p.a. Leolurar eS3.354-B.243 p.a. Chlaf TacIWlNM : 

p.a. (£81^Gl.fl2 slot Una), in llmlMd oaeoa. IhjJ “arlUBh Own* • 
may provide salary aupplamcnlaiion m ranoe £2.708 8. 

(reviewed annually and normally leu Iree) and . «aaoct«»8 hjt- • 
Family paaaagaa; tree houeing- annual overseas leave Da»"M g, 
Ilona (2 coplea). Including a ' curriculum • vitaa and nandnflJ rM 
•hojiW h* aonl .by. 14 March IMO lo Dr P. G. N. Moia tf 
Faculty' Dl Bnlenca and ^abhnd logy. B0 Blanewap. EMn.' BWtJJ* 
“"to reaidani In UK ahwild aleo tend I copy to Inlar-UnlYdfaJJ Cw*f. 
90/S! Tottenham Court Hoad, London WIP 0DT. Furlhar In'O"*- ■* 
aval table Irom tUC, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, ^ ALWAY ^ 

I "• (: .• .• . . . IRELAND.' ft ’ : 

FtfStS IN PHYSICS 

Arising from tha provision of hew" courses In IftE 
.applications are invited for the following 3posl8: 

LECTURESHIPS (21 IN APPLIED 
PHYSICS AND ELECTRONICS 

(Candidates should be. Physicists or Enolneori RlffP? 
aive experience ln> Electronics. A baoRgriwnd<w^j. 
hJ-Orq, ol thd iollbwlhg areas would be' of pirUcuW*^ 
Miarbprooaesor Engineering and Computer _hp»* d. 
Microelectronics or ■ Communications, , lnnuj , ' fl " _ 
‘teaching experience would be desirable.)', . 

LECTURESHIP IN 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS , t, 

(Candidates should have high academic 
Experlmentel Physios and should have appropn"? , . f < 
Ing and research eixperlanco.) . . ' 

NOTE In the Went of no suitable candidate 3 *^, ttf’l- 
• ■ able for the above Lectureships,, the 
. . .. - - ;oone(dar. qiaklng appointments at Jump 
j '■ ifilp lavel.r ‘ • 
SALARY SCALES ; Under review. . 
LECTURE8H1PVE8.639 x (8)— EH.271. ri : ;•„« 
JUNIOR L&CTUR6S.HIP : £6,709 x> (.10) — W&r 
Cloeing 'date fo/ feoelpt, of applications tlih AP 
Further rnformatlon. may. be obtained- from i ^ 
(Tetephone .Gqlway 7811, ext. 192, ^^2, 


- • ColaiBle na hQHscolle Corcalflh 
University Cellegt Cork 

DEPARTMENTS BOTANY 

Appiloalions are invited for a full-flme permanent poet as 
Assistant Lecturer oc College Lecturer In Ihe Departmertt 
ol Botany. Expertenoa In Plan) Genetlos or'Plant Breed- 
ing Is desirable.' ' ■ 

The salary soalee are : • 

* CollBfle Lecturer;. El A 4 0— £8i 836 — B pr*-^E8 , 8 94— - 
£10,681 p.a.*' 

Asaialani LeotureV:', p.a. 

ApplIcBlIen form- and further details of the poet may be 
' tMilned from the UndersrgnW. ' ■ ' ’ ! ' ' 

Latest dale for rteWpt ef epptkwilone ta Monday.-H AprH, 
1llL * 

’ ■ - •• • M. F. kelleher, Secretary 


• CoJalrt* na hOllacoHa Corcalflh 

* - University College Cork ■ 

DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 

Appuoallona ara Inviled for a . full-time pernMiwnt poet at Aialatani 
lkiwm « Cellaga Leolurar In the Department « Phlldaophy. 

: IN wliry jwalM are s 

Collage Leeture . £7,440-ea.B3B-Ban-tB l M4-£I0,5B1 p.a. 
AiNibja LMtylfr ce.4S3~C7.Cti p.a. 

MpMaallte lariM aM ivrthar daialte et ihe peei may be obtained 
baai the andMilgoad, , , 

tafHl did far raeafpi el appHoeilona la Wedneadey,- S April. 1*80. 

• - M. F. Kallmier 

• - Saoralary 


THE UNIVERSITY. OF THE J 
f WEST INDIES— TRINIDAD 

».WW for Ihe' 
tfotwing vioanelea : • •• 

fACVLTY OF ENQINIIRING 

Eft* fe_*glS*w m Enoinaar-. 
«. AppScANonb art -invited 

ytS^tarri'. 

iEP. Hanoura Dagrea arid a 
rSB!.ri° | C |il , I" Aorlouliural 
igNwtng and prelara^w be « 
£jjr*li Uambar of a Proiom--' 
. f'lalltutlon. 

WSSSIt Ul E y ■^ 6u,d 

iSSSS 1 ". 1 ?,. OAperlanoa • in 
SaffiSu “i 011 . ,nd ,h * P ,lc - 

« Aorfeuliural Engineering.. 

SSkShSi ' ?* 

^Jn lndNlrtal Engineering r 

Sgaw ss$ 

{^•tpllmtsTTM. B3( . . FMU. 
liiiTT., a ' l( y ,.or ■Houalng 

Sft-iS.Jf'SLrt 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 
• • 'Perth ( , 

UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS . 
Applloetlons af* Invited tor up 
to three University Roeoirch 
Btudenlehlpi to be ewaided W 
outetandtho tpplloeolg who ’ will 
dompletP - a. BaoWlor'e degree 
with First Class Honoura In mld- 
1880. Gludenlahlpb ere .tenable 
In any depariment- In the Unl- 
yerelty ' and tha normal period of 
tenure for e PhD candidate la 
three yeara. Current annual stip- 
end le $A37CO plus .ellovvanoea 
for dependanli, travel to Perth. 
theele expenses, end one inter- 
elale lievel srant Applications 
on forma obtainable from Ihe 
Registrar, university of Western 
Australia; Nadlande. 600B. Waal- 
arn Aualralla oloaa on SO May 
1980. Raguaala for forms should 
elate -aandemjc -jaeulle -eo -tor 
obtained . and dale pt final 


evamlneilon. 


date pf . fjnaf 



BRISTOL 

THB UNtVEItaiTY 


COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY OF JUBA — SOpJHERN 

Vacancies 

Stiff ere needed at -all lewis, tor oppOjWmeiiie. « ■ » J j 
ihe' Colfegee of ffafdral Raeourcaa end ^vlroo ■ <r, y # dl 
end economic •Slud|oe, 'atfu'pat|on, Adult EduDallo 


■ iiT-Bnf.jflijnr 


malM known lo Ihe 


2 


23 


THE. UNIX E.TtSI '1 Y 

ms: lm I'lmi.ir. i-olicy 

ANALVF1S: CVAMlATIUNl 
IMPIA-.Ml NTA I'lON 

TliK onr-ymr M 8 t nruviJoa 
R iraininu In nolky enulya'.a 
Kir iIiiim- v* nr king In me .-.oclvi 
n-rrlcv*; lln- Notion jl llonllh 
Jci'rli e. |hi- F'rrf.irnl Social 
»r*hw. F.duLdllon. Iloilvina. 
« 4 ' . It t*- illvl'M into (our 
iiii,n<iK. oi i ii 1 1 □ 1 1 1 couijoa. and 
>1(1 hi mom i.& apunr an a prv- 
Jrcl fi| Ibo sluucni't rhrilci*. 
Thu iir.-.im will normally bo 
canlrd pm In iko Hold, with 
Miiipon In'oi Uio L'nl vofilly . 
oml ihr pci mu nfiownd Jar ins 
cmii|ilc-ilpn oi iho riiolocl may 
bo cvlbiiJid. 

A number nf r’liiriinlidilaa 
.arc aiallablp 'ihe \nsc ha* 
lAlNWYod bY iho Central 
Council for E duc-ail on anti 
Trainino in Social Work as a 

S oni-qualllvbig siudjci courao. 

P pro win l» ulurinnls will 
mirt-furo be olLnible for 
financial eupport. 

Further UoTalla amt innllca- 
- lion fonnt for (Jdnbar. lORO. 
innv be opialnrrt from: Bvcr*- 
tnrv (or PoolgrAduuie Artmia- 
•lona. Bihool or iiuniinmea 
■ad Social EclcncM. Univaraliy 
tf bnih. ClAv-Mion Down, 
n»d» unu 7Av. 


BRISTOL 
THE UNIVERSITY 

ramw 

• file Unlvenliy InylU, 
(iUonA for kpikaj' ' 

Imperial qraup C . 

•let ironic* funrtnrf by 
P*Tlal oreup Ltd. 71 it Gha.. 
‘ w , lIi A 0 'vjth} 1 ‘ tha Department 
of Ehctrwal and auti^fito 
Engineering. 


'.MMoW 


-CASDR1DGE 

NEWNHAAf COLLKOB 


term .of ' 'flua yrrir* ; s»tarp 
ircdrdlne to age Mid export- 
■atica on Uib -scale rbr.Cam- 
briiwe' Uftlveriltv -Laclurars Jri 
the ranga Gfl.SBO to £7,073 
at^Aprtf U 15801. ■' 

Fitrthor parHcutera map ba 
abiAlnad tloui the Pktactou, 
Nsivniuim ooimno. TTie cteyma 
Until Tor Uif raotpt of aonllca- 
.llotia. atiXifnpainfari by lha 
luuyiee of two rnfM-eea. u April 

7. i '»oo. 


CAMBRIDGE 

NEWNHAM OOLLEGB 

“VMvmzY*' 

Apr-vuoi'J.iu arc Invllrd from 
liiral wiul iimm . fur llio poml 

.Imimio For n»/4 twtn Pf 


la for CHmbridne unlyrr*fty 

r urUiw , pertlciilBro may be 

e »A Irum the Prmcioel, 
'am cnllDna. Ihi 
le for iho roMint ol 
muons- acromrienlod by 
nunre of two refer ore 


CAME RIDGE 

the uNivEnarrv . 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

BOARD OF EXTRA- MURAL 
STUDIES 

pplkailapa invilad . From 
I honoura . nrauualea of 
oritlah nnlvrralllaa. ana over 
for uto lrt ^™ 0 ££{. ICB ' J ,Ja8" 

va jPMuute* fft w5fi\»5u3/ V 0^ 
^°PeffionJwe V « lid and K7.74S 

inn .date of birth and full ctir- 
rlculnm vRae. with tumea or 

. *W! 

est ~ * 

m 

inn 
by 

ore 

areeo to w 

the iBrarotnry In aunor 
Ihetr- application. 


nie UNivtiwstvv 
MASTER Of UHKY CULLCilC 

A|.iinmiliin< .irr ir,vii,.d fnr 
Urn mil of MAKII'K nl (illKY 

l. '.IL LEliE fMtni Id Seal! rnhpr. 
I'-'HO. or Mirii min r d.ita •*> 

m. iy U>- .ifiiiiiuiil 1|ir v.'cmicy 
urWi-i (rum (Tic rbUniiiini of 
Ur. ft Uolu-itt . 

Ii U i mii ili ri ihnl iho mi:- 
cnssliil riiiiitlil-iic will l-ii-i, .m 
ailivo uwi l" (In v.hnlnrly 
(varli ul u n ncsitcinK ilrpHrt- 

The -nlnrv will bf> nn Iho 
I 'rofotvnrl.il •.cult ■ from April, 
i-'do. ui-jh.ih in su.'.no nor 
annum i mm ilir-r u llli normal 
i minion iirrnnncini'jitn. Iho 
M.islor Ik rcullli i-il Id Mvi |H 
Iho Maili’i'n Lodnllifl. 

Apjiiicdilona tihu-i- ioi.Ioc. 
tonoihoi wllh llm nniiica of 
lliroo rr-h-rac^. nIiouiJ bo »uh- 
rrilHml m.l i.ifur (lmii wodnoa- 
ony. '» April, i "mi. m me 
ItoQlairar .mil Spcrcidry. old 
Shll-o Hull, □liiltnin 01(1 1HP. 
Iioni whoi.i fur Hu. r porlkulnra 
nmy bo nbiulnr-il. 


TIlR UNiVC-riSIIY 

TCMPOUAIIX I.F.tn UlfF.II IN 
PHYSICAL rsDUCAriON 

Appllcalln.ie 

uil.alvry pow in rarer slaff 
■npo In ihn aununir Lem.- 
- Niould rtV 

«nd Ure-wvlnn. to etudent 
t*ac+iws In mlnlna Mttnllaj: 
ability le Iwnh oDitc aailyl- 
tlaa, particularly rarket.gam ~ 

■ n Bdnmiaae. . .. 

for three monlhn at a «J«ry . 
pro-iytA lo the full-ihne salary 
or SG.ono r-w annum. - 
Furl her partlculani and, ai 
plica lion forme from ihe litnl 
trer, Th* univnraliy. ■ Kiel-', 
SlaFforiMilrej RTS rino, to 
forme mould 


EDINBURGH 

DEPAR t^ENT 1 OF TlUGoATlON 

■ ■ AnnUtailoiM are -Uiylud-Wr 

siJuc^i{oN f AmSSvnie £eatS 
bp ebli-iq.lfacti u& lo Meeur'A 
level and to minor via*, rtararch 
ahidenu .In riimer Uir -.Uu 
ai\d , DWWiorfiv ol «jtute 
■nd/or rdmiriunlly edudetlon.. 

mloMioiul «wui 
is shill tv to conirl 
oitier alia, Berocu, 
IBrtv cuTTicuhlm ihrorv, com 1 
pantile education or ntsreiv 
would be an vdyanune... 
apnahiimnti. which .will 
(Tom let . Oribbif. lCHO. w 
he made , at an aDaimrtg 
potnL w l ili in rna flnt , five 

B ilnU of Uie f-Fclijrr*- 
nm Aft.OD'l la.MAWi - . 

. rurihw parUculan ran be 
obtained from ihr Rtmlanr. 
Unlvervtv- or E .MnLiurah . Oja 
collrqo. South nrtdflj. EiUn- 

SSpSfc 
mSta jrtzjaSA 


ahmild hr rent bv MBth Merrfl 
10R0. PK-ave nunU riftrence 


FIJI 

mR pmK n,E 

AppUanhoue m In 


rOKKUHi— - 

gSBbJn. 

jUBTMi, 

HUiorr..»pu/or c 


n fwWi fpecleV 

S uilorf, and/oc Gtogm 
a . diploma and 
teacher education _ .. 
orummee * of the BchoO 

Kif: r aaj 

nieUy be rcriulJTd lo hpia 

Biufi tn have had ih 


± lerttuy 
ularly In 


„ . le.epv 



tassL-: , 


maiul'ty ; auprrennuaHohT; - 
year contract '. a ccotwnoaaUwi 

* P Baiall«S nl ^Jp^calliina tG 
copies) with curileuluin vl loo 
and namjAD » ykPBAZ 
P.O^ Bov 1168-_4uvar- 

Turthor .dMirtta maw ha ■ob- 
tained from either addrtia. 


MVtiKl'OOIr 

THE UNIX'tW&tlY 
dp.pai«t\u:n r oi i reni'ii 

Acpflcjiloni urc Invltnl lor 
llio PPJI u| -l./in UR I'll In Die 
niZF.lHlMKN r of I HUNCH. 

The lnlU.il i.M.iry ivlli hr 
within ihu r.inn.- v-A.d.vj in 
■EX.Vb!.-> per .ilimini nn ii *rn|,. 

rialun ii> s: l f>. JHj pit annum. 

Ai't'IIcnilone. loijoitwr wllh 
II.IO naiuci of three Iricrru. 
»houM bo r<colicU nm i-nir-r 
lhaii 24tl\ March l"HO. bv llie 
nouleir.ir llio Univcrsijy. p.n. 
Unx 14,. LlVi-rnuOl I.O'i TUX. 
from whom iiirlliur imnlciiiurs 
nmy he obi.ilniM.1, Qirolo riofnr- 
oncc: irV. "4U flits. 


LIVERPOOL 

T11E UNIVBIiSIIY 

APPOINTMENT Of ASSISTANT 
KBG ISTI1AH 

Apullcaiioni ara Invitnl lor a 
liosi of Aeelalanl Ruuleirur. 
Caiidldalhi ihould hold a unnd 
lioiiaun dearne and ilioulil prr- 
ccraiihr Jievo hail exi.rrlinca in 
or of IndUHlry or (oiunierto 
"nd of unlverelty nrtmlnmia- 
UQtt. 

. TTte owe on apnoinic-d will 
Inti] ally Tie reepoitMbl e tar thn 
co-orJfnuihm and mentic.ii of 
the Untvcr»ILy'a rramrch tuid 
•javelopment ncllvlllea with ln- 
duairy ana conimcrda, 

ra 

tha baitom of the leatle. Thr 
poit U financed with Ilia hmIii 
unca ■ of. tha U'utnon FoiTnd 
. Uon. 


' "irjMM or Uirae -rafenea 
ould b* -rvcalYid nbt lator 
an ‘AI itarch. IOSO.- by' lhd 
ogi ilfer. Ttla UolvetmiiyT; pip. > 
«03C r*7. i.ivrrnooi £2$ .llBr.- 
.. trgm.wh"m fur l her. ooruouberc-. 

' LONDON ' 

1 ' lOhlvifiitir 6f -OonddnY ' m * ‘ 

' 4KWL / 

LBGTVHHBflBHIP ' IN SOCfOIvOGY 

'AnnllcaUona ore Invited tor ' 
Uia above peat wKk+i id a|all- 
■hle Bran let Serdamber. 

■ rna .aorepn appunlad 

will ba eaneclad to develop nt 

1SS., SSVV »«M„ R! 

text of . lha ■" Beclal SKtic- 
lura '• course.- 

.ni , ^5saav >oY - wobk , 

VEi. a <W.!Srr OLOOY 01 DE - 

. cd^iAWiMHl of mabs 

1 41 HIUTOrUCAL .SOCIO- 
LOGY. 

a addin on, the succnAnful 
can! will Uo rmulffil to 
imcp Vtv the urea er •• McHh^vs 
of Soctolinlial Rtatoach 

Salary on scale EA.eift bv 
13 (nn'rnimtit lo KH.bttc i.er 
. annum tnchuiva of London 

/ • EUo\ynn<fe> ' ■ i..< 

.■«tiy..«r London QOI 
, appi lean ops. Bflln March, 

LONDON 

''tarn MPssrT 

AnpllcahdtM hr« ineltaS foe 

• tew 

year tram Rauvomow 1560. - 


The duttaa Include -tea 
.otudenia maaeud In .ihu_ 
and 


ad lit iho 

e tn Hdttra- 

SducaTlod sailfii Sa, - 
oloua Bducallun end bivotv 

srf .ut» o 

Id faiths or the phLoWPbJf 
■Mtutan would ba a racom 
■Milan. 


Salary ii approprlala pnln i 
on the torturer salary aeala 
. fia.o3a-fii0.4B-t par annum 

particulars from Mn Juts 

g ivNrsnco TLjRB. Cjwn- 
•ted appHca Ilona . roqtungd 
m later than rridey 
firth. 


LONDON 
■nili UNIVERSITY 

linADEnSHIP IN 
POI'ULlAHON b'MJPlEA 

ii. N Aiim at 'me lorinoN 

•S'-IIUUI, OF ECONOMICS A Nil 

I'OLl'l ICAL SCICNCT' 

Tin- Senata Invttca aimlicu- 
Jli.ii- for the nbovo Ht<lL>l.lt- 
Kliii'. ApnllCBlians are nut 
llm ti i-il to . In osd sfjjeLiHBlne Ut 
in i v iinrtlculai Bspact of pr,im- 
Ki. ion studlc9 but pK'kn m.D 
111,1',' bo utvon. tti Bpl>llc>mta 
-c-mll* l>i o in niathoni.itii-nl 
ttiniagraphy, 

A [.p I lent I oiu (io cuiilee'i 
piiouid bo rqcoiveii not lnn.r 
ihnn O April, lORO by lha 
Atndcinlo Reylstrar flHEai. 
UnlVLTAliy of London, Aian-l 


Slrcol. Landon 1VC1L 7lf U . 
ft am whom further pirllLtiinra 
thanld llm bn obtained. 

LONDON 

THE UNIVERSITY 

a i3&3uaawmt u 

LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOXIIC^gfD^POU FICAL 

Tit# Sonata hivltaa appiita 
Bonn for lha above Chair. 

■ ApvMcMinna (IO ctipltv 
•hull id ba received not luior 
ihun 11 April 19BO by iho 
Aittdemic Angigtrar illltsi. 
Untvmlly or London, Mslti 
Blnot. London WCJE 7111/. 
from whom ruHhfa 1 parUculara 
should fJrat lie ontainrU. 

LONDON 

TilB CITY UNIVERBITY 

,?flBUPM BUT*.. 

rwemr 


- Atlavvhrica p UA *T«ip .UcnJan 
. - rttrllur. parUauloM -Lnd apnit- 
ratloit firmi may ba obtalnad 

KsujK- s afe -Ar •ssfK 


ndern 

nc* CAHb/SM/ 
B dale 30 Ap^fl 


LONDON 

^MfflNRX^aUBUr 


IHEHID* 

full-time 


The main duUga of Ute per. 
koh apnifintad vrul ba ut limh 
Social Htyctiittow lo stcand und 
third year honoura tutuaravadti. 
btra In ruiycKotaay. 

■ipftasy-iP EM 

Altatvance.. . TT-. • 

u ^rirYHa^ yriFtim daia Bi y | 

'Jfjndfy- of. . Ujstdoyid o 


LONDON ^ 

ASSISTANT RECHSTOAH 


unsr'a vaposwnem. Tha . per- 
kon Bopolttlod wll| be Ul charge 
m e marauBh-soUw review of 
the (meant .ayetern *' 
troll on. recorde end 
information, and 

*p part In devcl oping > 

tuiag. . aPUMiwif^ 

lupthoda. Candida tee should 
ih erofore have qmpcrfnirt of 
adTOlaleOetlan and. of pco- 
cptthifl. grwnzwbly, nut. not 
— c Maori ty. In on ocadsmta 

Hie , acute 
cram into te 
, Inriitflva o" 
.... ,, ownnee accwalna fi 
quellflrellona and hxperlince. 

, Write ^for_ f until er 


Ura to, the 
UrUvenM 
emilf‘ r 

mS) L . top. _ “ep: 
Mstrdi, 19B0. 
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soma (niara 
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S’rtiirrrl 


norslty i»r 



npllrt liana, gltlng 1 nffl 
lihrne relrrcoa, ananid- 
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Universities continued 




NKW 2-liALAND 

vir.ioniA univcbetiiy oi- 
wui.lington 


l.i.CTI’llliSIIII* In Ul(! nu- 
i*.hiimi:nt of Classics. 
I'mlim-itfi; will bo given lo cun* 
■Mrtjii'j win i guod qualifications 
in iiotii Luiln and Grock anrt 
w nu i mortal Interest in the 
I--* China ol GrCDh and 1 Ionian 


liwtary. 'rite .ipMinton will ho 
i.<4'iliiid 10 loach ancient lili- 
Inry cow i«i a[ nil lovela up In 


llnn.iiui. v.-oiUna both In ilia 
orluiail laiiiiliauea ana In 
(Mni'iilon. 

I rum I July. 1980, 

Cloalnq i.Ulo : 18 April. 

19HH 

INlibSM itliVL RELATIONS 

SKNtDit LF.r. rUREBUIP In 
ll>u INUUSTimi. RIIUATIONS 
CY.-NIIM. Candidates should 
In vo gaud acsdamlo anuUlM- 
Horn in lit* social scloncoa and 
* wili-nee In oraanlzlnn and 
lifiwnlinq Industrial ralalLonn 
.■due a linn lltrauali lectures, 
ihutl couisai. ceailnnM and 
Nllmr lvp.ii OJ programme. 
I. :imrlonrn In Ihp practice of 
Ir.iM-.uidl rclrl'oni and Inow- 
l—iiie ui ili o Saw /ojlaiLiJ svs. 
com* -.vlnlo not PMentlil. .up 
rtrJi ililu. 

Min uni or ilinlUd -lejiurv 
fihr'.i i?ars> irom 1 July, 
i o.'in 

t;<o a init daio : 30 April. 

I 'MU 

SjUiIhi : Th« ranno for Loc- 
tair.Vi li NXSl-T 733. FI 4. 330. 
JMI.7J0. tin.uin, 4ifi,7iR. 

$ n». sift, t ift Hoi pgr annum 
ml Hr S.nliir l.ncturrn is 
N/-il7.SH. , i. $I7,7H4, 1B.J83, 

am. Mi. XlO.uriu, S19.7HL) nM 
jciiiitni win-ru Uioro li a bur. 
Hurt 5' -'I - P '-Vl per annum. Tarui 
gaM lu Mow Zealand . 

('••ndlilnm n( Ap natal mom : 
PrtiA|iorllve apnllcprli alioiild 
oinilii ‘ condition* of aiipolni- 
iimni mil inotiind or anniicai.an 
fr-jiii Hm Atiocl.iicon nf 
CoixiiiOiiiriMlIh unlvnrillle* 
<A|i»i«. i fit, Gordon Sonant. 
L- Union wnill ORF. ^ 


SIltiFFIFJ.D 
Tills I'NIVHnaiTY • 

mvwiON OF EDUCATION 

Appiiraiioiu nro Insliod from 
aii'ii mil wiMitan lor TOO Trin- 
li ii in tv | tlCTIiriE6HIP8. tanahln 
lur on.i yvor irom ' Seplotnirai. 
lonn. Holh pans prlmu-ily 
in vulva Ilia IrsUUIUi of P.U.R.E. 
sUidnnU Ihr llni tar QUO- 
nil \M11Y tradiing Iho saennd 

raj MnnvmN i languages 

ill-uiiun and L : wwhl Jtachina- 
Si'irr in range fce.Qrtn la 
CUim a year. BucomlirtcnU 
uantldariM. 

Ri rile u Vint from ihe ’ nanu- 
l«ur and Haerman. Ilia UpUer- 
a»v. Slifillcild Slq* iriff. lo 

whniii anpiicmioda I lira coolest 
l , qSm a tl# “* “1 March, 

Quota' ref.-. R-UB/Dl. 

— • i'. * 

• 7 . 'j ^ 

SOUTHAMPTON 
THE UNIVEnSlrV 

nu a hi or social lyonK 
STUDIES 

. /Van lien Ham are In vl I oil far 
ih<v lli’V/ly cBlabrialiad . Chair 
of Sftcljl Work aiinllet. 

i nrthrr parilculaifa may ha 
nnlHlnad from H|o 'Bacrhlarji 
bt| negtstrar. "nia ynliarairy. 
Frio.ii.ini pi on 809 (Mil.- 1 and 
-'•i '’k.iiinni ill . copies . rrmp . 
an iilcinU In' ilia UnUod Kirn-' ' 
ijp'iii niusl hs lUhralHeU befOra •. 
Anfli-IB,- mho. p|m«o dubla . . 
i.i fenca THES.-j', .... .. i 

. ' zAwniA 
1 iim uNivonsirv 

ArfpiUEallona are Invlicd lor 
llie rollqw|nD |wa1»:*-»- 


Aupiioinia mil 
nr lanei a Tin 
Fccinamlca. Jluslu 
■Ir.iHon w puiihc 


They . (niiit 
unut 


rp>i<nn*iii]i< Mr hi inaiMaa- * 
wvjll »!■ rnr unWraltp a fUiJS- 
rjfl inafifcrp ,lnc*anliig hUdamidv ■ 
"!’ fl ’h° M*|(crvlslDi\ of lluraart ■ 
cUpusS 'AY ^o 

a. campus BURSnn iN . 
ruhsar's DCPAnrMCN r 



OX 10 HD 

ST ent.IGNU HAI.r. 

j UN roll ln?9ClHCH 
riilJ.OMSIHPS 

lli.i coi u-ga in v lies nnnlicj* 
III. ns tor 1 wo JUNIOR HU- 
si-, men Kr i.i.oii ships’ in 
MATHKM.VI res or NA'fUnAl. 
SCIUNi.LS i Including Ew)l- 
ncoruiu and Muilcinoi. i 

Tlia lciliavvctil|is ore ICIWlilfr 
for Bircii yaeri from OclObW 

I. 1980. and are nol renow- 
abln. Tliey are In Ion dud fair 
ncrvini who will have com- 
pkird ai Iran two veins or 
rcatvir.o and who will be under 
2H on Gnobu- 1. IHflO. TTiey 
ore oi'.'ii lo bolli inon and 
women . 

The i ilnend or I'diowi In ra- 
tnliii of no other cinolunienU 
will he nol less Ilian £l.OCH> 
per annum- This .will be 
aiiproprlaloly ad Juried In other 
cuii‘1. Tlte 1'i-iloive will be 
eniille.l Lo Iiiuchlna and dlnlntl 
Tioiiu. mom imnlilu of Senior 
Cniiiinon ITonm and. If llvlnn 
in colleno. iron rooms ; it noi.- 
e housing allowanca. Junior 
itcererch rellows ere required 
lo income rponibnrs of llic Uni- 
versity BuprnuinuiiUon Scheme 
lU.B.B.i. 

Acidlco lions should rearli llin 
I'rlnrluil SI. KiIjiidii.I Hall. ij,v 
Ah 1 1 II. rfixJ ahuiild Includo a 
vin i '.- nlinn « II. ic. un cxuliillil- 

II. in uf i h.* iialinv ol iho no- 
rny-l resujrrii. and ihn name# 

of Iwn rcfccnui, Stiorilisirj 

can'lldel«-i will be Inlarilawod 
In Ilia Around half of iliv. 


UMIST 

Liurit.iirc in 
MAN! II 'ACITfRINl 1 
'I I.CHNOI.OIIV OR GOMHIl'inn 
AIDI'.U MANUI'AtriUUL 

lluf. HC.1'1 AJ. T tila III, vl 
Is In iho Miinulaclurlna und 
hl.-iclilnr Tool Ulylelnii u f iln. 
nri'jiiinmii uf Mrchunlml 
Eiminuorlun. I lia Division ruuv 
* i»'ii» nriearcli pie gram me in 
M arm r.iciur inn I eoluislniiv ami 
I. A. M. in vysll-auiilii|ieil 
lnh.ir.iiorioi .tnd In Indueiry. 
li i mi* the TracJilna Camimuy 
Bcli "in... M .Sc Comics and j 
fnur-yv.ir *■ Oflnlon " ts,w> 
U.I.. Coucse hi Bnplneerfnu 


SURIU2V 
Till: UNIVKIISnT 
DCPARfMrNT OF 
USVCHOi/ir:r 

Aiipllcalinns are Invited far 
SOCAI. 

I'SS'Cimr.OnV — pwmaneiH 

C ast mnnble (ram i«t 9ei>icm- 
er I'ibo, 

he li -nn "lined anpilcunis wiui 
■ pprorrlnie oMHTlcnce V® 

sduahl lo Up ruapans'-blo for ihu 
itcvoiopmeni of eotisi rwycno- 
logy Icschlnu and reeaarcii 
tlirauohoul Ihc Dopattniont. 
Closing dale far applies lions: 


Closing dale i. 

a0 t!l^^7« O r 


i.iXTrCinESiiiP in ENVlnON. 
MENTAL l»SVCiHpLOnv — ten.- ■ 
porary post iniiofele for threa 
yanra lo siari na soon as pos- 
sible. 

I'rofernncp will be qivon lo 
appllcanie with hilereal and o*- 
perioncB In applying paycho- 
logy lo Hie eludy or Iho 
envlronmcnr. 

Closing dJlo for applica- 
tions: llih April V.'HO. 

Salary scale: En.nra-GlO. JBJ 
i from lei April lOROi . 

Furlhor pmleiiiara may be 
obi ul ne rl From iha Acadrnilc 


Munufacitire and Manugeutpni. 
l.nnilldslca Will prurenilMy have 
■ Hloliw pen roe and iluop 


VC*ri Industrial experience. A 
wtd«j ran no or reennrch In. 
loi 'sis will he eiic-ourngr-d Inr 


p viiu pie. MunuFaiiiuifnu ■ Pru- 
ur-sea. G.A.M.. HoJxnllcs nluf 
M inulutiurina OraunLallon 

and Manunsdiiant. in-rfbi-ublv 
with lining Induslrlal Inralve- 
RIOUI. EuccenaUll (V-UMildALflU 
■will nri Id pale III all eyLivlitM 
or iha fllvlslnit. 

„ . ^jsry.'- »» on ibis tenia 
CA.Tfi&ai'l.noi pec . annum 


lundnr ravlaiv). 


nequesla tor. apnltcaiian 
forms and lunhsr i*jvl IluI are. 
qumiua the above ralerencp. 

V?8Q n * "V* *• ,h0 -Ah . Aprtl. 


pofllsirar iinii. University or 
Surrey, Guildford. Surrey ril! 
8X11. i leleiihono Oullrlfurd 
7VJHL cxlontloti 4S2 1 . ' 

ST ANtDIIEWS 
tiic iJNiVF.nans' 

DEPARTMENT OF GREEK 

A r ■ill lea Hone are Invii.-il for 
A I .’iniiorao l.eciurcilil|i In llin 
□.par Li uen i ol (ir.v'h, lonolile 
lor one year irom SL-iiloinliar 
DL-iohcr. I'JIP}. 

Baini'v oi aoiiroiu Ulo tmlnt 
within ransu Cb.isn'j-Lh.TAA 
■ unrliir rowc-w i per annum, 
plus USS. 

AniHlenilons . tiwo coidea 
nroferaMv In tynuaciliil i tvlUt 
tlia minpa of mroo rcfaroai 
sbaiild be . lodged by March 
3JH. 1'JIIO. wlUi tlm Eaiab- 
llahments OffLrnr, Tim Unlvor- 
eiiy. Coiiodo Dole. Si Andrews. 
Tlia. from whom liiNlior nar- 
IkuiBi'k irisy bo obUIncd. 


' ZAMHIA 

IKE UNlVRIlftl I V 

Appilcn tlona «r» invlisd for 
J r,m| of NUIHfNO LEG 
TlIRCn In POST II ASIC NItjm 
iNi. h> faocii In a u«o-ysvr 
court" lea At >MI .to Dkuluni In 
N lining Hducalhtn. Candl 
dur»j should pnuen ihe 
lpr' nn muilnium auMiricallohs i 
5 Sc. and Mhtwirn-y Tutor - * 
D i ulonia or H .Si’, and rtoals- 
InraJ Mental Nnrao narlH-'cala 
HO'i Bawc .Laval. FVnaeaiian 
of j Mavier'i drome will be an 

fcWo K7.?3Jr r U ^ 

I ill ilarUng oauali K1.7B- 
Famity na gauges, runnape allow 
nnre. hauilng. siinerJinniMtion 
or araiuiiy. ovenevu leaio. 

DftlsllCtf nppUcallofia l Iwo 
enn'fiti wllh curMcuItim vllan 

C nd r.imlnfl three rrfrr*aa lo 
f a«w drool tv Hie Itepialiur. 
UMveisHiy or Zambia, p.o. Bov 
S i.j^ LuyuHj, Zambia, bv April 

. " AniHkants tesldml In 
Untied Kknpdoin should 
ftid ona copy ja Inter- UnlV"r 

as-3s. ,,B w 


Fellowships and Students hips 


Col aisle na hOllicolla CorcslQh 
Unlverally Collage Cork 

FELLOWSHIP M4 MARKETING 

Applications are, invited Wr a Fellowship In Ma'rkelihfl. 
.The -purpose ol the .Fellowship. Is lo ' finance a one-year 
study, abroad .at .a . leading business school for- an 
acoeleraldd- M:BiAi progremme. k Is lurther axpealed' 
lhal Iha aueopBBfyf applicant will specialise In Markellng 
and be -inldrasted lr> an academic oareer in Marketing. . 

The value ol the Fellowship may be ub to £8,000 p.a. 
plus fees; the actual amoMnt will be determined on Ihe 
basis of the quallficelions of the succasalul applicant and 
on the expenses 1 involved in the etud/. ! 

Further Information tnay be .obtained from the under* 
signed, to whom applkjaliope should be lortearded ao as 
lo be received not laler than Monday, -is .Aprlii 1980. 

M. F. keilpher. Secrelary 
• .-Y'ONDON . ‘I ; - 

QUEEN MARV COLtCGE ‘ • . 

■T’nlvorMiyol' London > ■ • 

OEPAimi&NT Oi' UEOCHAUKY, l- 


:ry«vjrtga.^ 

Hii- • In - Human ■ Geo-: 

“V5! --^",,^1. 

.w a protect ..on • demaqraphtd 
chanaa and peiauuHon^iijabHIlv 
In France jlnce IBM luarr- 
vlidd tiv nr. P. E. On dan, 
Din vun-iibsml ramUrfatr. u-lio 
olioul l have, a working knou.- 


• UNIVERSITV OF EA&T 
' . . : ANQUAi- 'V'-i 

.'.NORWICH ' 

; CENTRE FO R 1 APPLIED 
RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 


University of Wales 


THE TIMES HIGIIUH KOUCATION SUP PLEMRmt 

^ 'w-w 

ULSTER POLYTECHNIC ~~ 

Faculty of Social and Health Sciences 


DEPARTMENT OF 
TOWN PLANNING 

SSRC LINKED 
STUDENTSHIP IN 
STRUCTURAL 
MODELS OF THE 
DESIGN PROCESS 

Applications are Invited for 
an SSRC research student- 
ship linked to Professor 
Michael Batty's research In 
design methods and theory 
in the planning process. 
Application forme and 
further details are available 
from The Assistant Regis- 
trar, UWIST. 2 Museum 
Place, Cardiff CFI 3BG- 


uNivnnsrrv or kent 

AT CANTCHDUn V 

M.A. IN ECONOMICS. 'M. A < 
IN LABOUR ECONOMICS 
Apullcallona aro Invilod tar 
ilio«c who ha vo or oapacl la 
hiiva a Ihni clau or ufipor 
•a.oml ctaM honours degros la 
rcfllaior for Uio ahavo dagraos 
by ca arm work and rilseorlmlon. 

A number or -SSRC. aiudoni- 
ahlff are available. 

Funhw parllculan and appll- 
eatlan formi may bo obiahiod 
from iho Senior Asalsbam 
HogJiirur. racully of social 
Science*. The Registry. Univer- 
sity af Kent ai Ganlarbupy. 
Quo liny roforence no. PUS. 00. 


Polytechnics 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 
Department of 
Economics & Management 

1EMP0RARY LECTURER , 

W ECONOMICS . 

Thl< vacancy, which arises 
mjin ihe secondment of a i 
member of staff to a re- 
search post, Is for a period I 
of (M-a years from Septem- . 
ber 198u. Applicants should ! 
have a. good- iron ours degree 
and preferably postgraduate 
qualifications. An ability, to, 
tench one or more degree 
courses In Industrial Rela- 
tions. Labour 'Economics, 
Industry and Public Policy 
and Introductory Econuptlcs 
would be an advantage. 

Salary Scale : Lecturer * A * ! 
E4,422-£S,391 + 71% interim i 
award. Placing dependent on 
qualifications and experi- 
ence. - 

Application forma and Iur« 
tiler particulars art available 
from the' Personnel Officer, 
Paisley College or tech- 
nology, High Street, Paisley 
PA1 2BE (lei, 041*87 124t 
ext. .230), fa Whom . 'com- 
pleted romis should be re- 
turned by 31st March, 1M0. 

1 Informal enquiries' may be 
made to. Professor P. J. • 
Sloane, ext. 301.). 


PLYMOUTH ., 
polytechnic 


Department of. v ^ „ 
MathArratica,8UtipHc| 
and Computing . 4? 


Polytechnics continued 


LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 

Applicav.ons are mvlled for this vaoant post in ih« Q ptuu j 
of Payohotogy. 

Applicems must have a good Honours dsorea u 
Psychology. Postgraduate qualillcBtlons. pubHcailons m 
leaching experience would be added adventagaa 
For appointment at Senior Lecturer level candidate 
should have aubeisni'iFl tndusVIal or aducsiioiai «■ 
perie.n-ce and be capable of assuming responsbiiltv 1 « 
an area ol work. * 

Faculty ot Technology 

READER IN 

MARINE TECHNOLOGY 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons 
for the post ol Reader in th.9 School of Mantime Studies. 
The persa.n appointed will be expected to build u; and 
mpintah an on-going research capably Including ihi 
attraction of funds from Research Councils and 'Industry 
The preferred subject aiea 1 b structural design but m 
will not be critical provided the ca-ndfidate hss direct 
experience of res 8^01)' end .research, supervision- vvjtlifR 
th£ general Paid of marine technology. " 

SENIOR LECTURER 
OR LECTURER II 
IN MARINE TECHNOLOGY 

Applications a; a Invited for the above post within. thi 
School of Maritime Stadias in .the Marine techr, stogy 
Divisioq which oovers yvo.-k in marine engineering and 
naval architecture /shipbuilding. 

Candidates should preferably be graduates with ralevsrt 
Industrial exp Bienne and have an Irterest h developing 1 
the work oi Ihe School in 0,14 or more of Ihe. following : 
marine structu-es ; - .marine- hydrodynamics; - marH 
engineering ; ehipbuilding production ; teohno-oaorordc 
shfp design. • • • 1 "*• ■ 

Salary scale: Reader E8.258-C 10,382 

San,' or Leotuwr .* • 1 £7,092-e8.2dOW7i 
Lecturer >1 E4,806-£7,68fr 

Ttys Poiylechqle ra -a direct ; grant .hii»tUul|qT-wlifi M 
Independant Board of ObvGi'ino.’s. It ope-nad In 1271 wo 
luis a student population of some 7,500. It has exlsnvvi 
' new purpose-built accommodation, including 830 red- 
cfe-ifal places on the 114-acre campus overlooking N 
sea at Jo.'danstown, a pleasant and quiet residential arw. 
Ttvere is a scheme of esslsteince with lemovat. 

Further parttcutara and application forms which must b# 

. .returned, by 31 March 1980 may be obtained by id* 
phoning Whlteabbey (0231) 6S131, axli 2243, or by 
wrttfno to : The Establishment Officer, Ulster Pofylwhnki 
Shore Road, NEWT0WNA8BEY. Co. Antrim BT37 008. 


SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 

. , faculty of lIuiiiBiililes • • 

. Department of Business Management 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING 

SRlary scale : £8,256-£9,162 Bar El 0,362 . . 

A vacancy exists for a wcll-qunlfflcil person to. Join 
of accouinatUK In the Pcpui-tmcnt of Busluess MaiiBRenw"; 
Teaching Is rn , uiniergnultuite, pust-BrfldiEite and 
expu'IiHice students of management and business sw< u 'l 
and Includes both professional and managerial aspects » 
finance. * 


The successful applicant will bo expected to make 
cant con tvf burtons to' 'a programme of course dovriopow" 
• In the department and will be given apiiortunlries 10 
■ part- In new developments In methods ol teaching »ccau 
aricy, and In. other research activities. 

Tills post Is a challcnalnE one reQuIring a 


An application form and further particulars may be obwjjj 
fi-om the Personuel bfftcer, Sunderland Polyttclilh. 

Road. Sunderland SR2 7EE, and should be rotutiiw 


soon as possible. 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATION 8TUDIE8 . 

SEMI0R UECTURER/LECTUREN >i IN COMMUNICATION STUDIES 

SL : t6.B9T-C7.70l (b«i) plus ES par montti 
SiUr/scaia. L „ ; Es.470-Cr.l48 eupplemint 

, . r nni, should ba well aunMIiQd psycholoqy o>adua1aa who can 
.2 L Iriarsais In cO0nltive paycnoiogy. psychollngulBliCB and research 
-iHnrfnioov 10 Ilia Biudv 01 human ctimmunleailon. Thu lacunar will 
rh BA Hons BSc and HND sluaenis on a wide rango ol Com- 
.unlcillon Slurtlca comm and play a leading roia m laaaarch. 

11 RbI 1 36/THES 

COMPUTER SERVICES DEPARTMENT 

stNIOR LECTURER fSlafl Uaar Educsllon) 

Salary seiU: M.567-E7.701 (bar)— E6.263 plus £8 par month tupple- 

Tk^ 1 i«luiar appolnlad will bo roaponsibls (or developing «nd -pre- 
..nhnu courses la Iha Polyiechnlc. local, Collegia and Schools bIbII 
m ComcuKi Sarvloea available in ihe Polyiechnlc, ItalBlnp with ai»i| 
in pneoursoo Ihe use ot Computer facilities! and eaploiuig and 
"•v 9 i-elno r«w apoli cations lor Conipuiara In Educnilon. Appllcania 
;SoI:d bewail QuatUled an d e^parlancad. ^ . M/THE8 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
engineering 

SUaiv seala: 8L: W.M7-C7.701 fbatl— CB.253 plus C6 pw month 

y Lil : E4.47O.E7.I40 aupplomom. 

Aaoircsnii should be well qualified In Electronic Engineering. The 
Uciuisri will loach up lo llnal year degree level. 

Spp-'IiI knowledge of Digital Sysleina, Microproceiaoia and/or Power 
Electronics would be an advantage. 

RsJ : 36/THES 

A nr, i.cai Ions Iomiib tar tho above positions nra available from Ihe 
Pcnsnntl Olllcar, Sheflleld City Polytechnic. -Hallords Houae, 
nuaisn Squaie. Shall te'.d 8l 2BS, or by Lelaptionlng 0742 20311 enl. 
}S7 Camplfiled larma, quoting Ihe appioprlale reference, ahould 
Da roiumod by 28. 3. B0. 


BRISTOL 

THE POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT Ot - ’ 
ECONOMICS AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
PIIINCIPAL LECTUnEd 
IN CCONUMICS 

Pc I, -rent* Number L-M.'I'jD 

Aririicnnis should hove high 
•rirlnnl? qunllllrullons, a 
moM of succoaalul reanarch 
vna vanilne. 

TIiV Uftwrimi-ni Is rnsnon- 
lyr iho tcachlnn uf 


■ llhlo lyr Ui 
ttonomln a( 
- ihronflhoul In a 


. fuivliy, |a- ild ihe Hoc I Ian 
l^Urr wlin admlnUiroiUm. in 
irMM ■ cqnlrtWiitqii to cjura 

wwlwfc lho 

ca.a/5a to 
» 1 l«J io fiio.36fl pur annum. 

S'fSWW 


OXFORD ’ 

1ME POL\TECUNla • 

•' KPM I®c^ B g<}. TBrt,NQ 

: 

• .Lertiiroi* 

, Vu^. w MJ n a v uron iha au«n- 

. SSL® jSwraarissr 

■ ‘ kifi. 1 10 honoura dogrea 


OXFORD 

THE POLYTECHNIC 
fA CULTS’ Or ARCHFrECriiRE, 

™»g a &?en? tatc 

DEPARTOIE^T TOWN 

i£CTURCn or sei • on leg 

l-UIIEII In PLANNING aiiednl- 
lalng In Racreatlon and Leliuro 
Pro y la km nntl Munagomeni- 
A mill cants should havn a first 
degroa or olhor relavani quaii- 
nemuma and roconl uracllcal 
and. or resMrch t>K|i«-ru-nca In 
tins nroj. 

TompoRirv LECTL’HRn or 
ben roii LEiarUREn m mi.an- 
njncj foj-^Yaer from &(,|iivuv- 

1 Apniicania ahould have a 
planning or olhnr rdlrvanl 
quallflcailon. Itiobd alilQ io 


■ Applicants should have a 
planning or oihnr roiovani 

S unllflcailon- ThoBo slilo io 
rrnnae secondment train 
pmyico aro oncDursged Id 


unnAN design CENina 

br In ^Soifgn h or B tha 
sc lances, wllh An inier- 
os.1 m pursuing rose arch In Ihd 
urban design Hold, Thg post 
la Tor one year In Iha flrat 
Insumco. Pratoronco may bo 

( llvon lo ihoso wllh axporlenca 
n Buropo or iho.Thlro World. 


S i-fowl) . Rpsaarch .Assistant 
...TOO. (Transfer rrom Lec- 
lurer ll lo Benlon Lociurer is. 
subloci la crrlbloncy roqulro- 
miMils. auiomatlc.) 


Iho Paculiy Asalaiani, Donari- 
moni or Town Plnnninb. p*roryl 
Polyiechnlc, Oxford, OX3 OBP. 
rrom whom furlhor narilculars 
end apniicoilon rorma may bo 
obtained. 
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PRESTON 
tiic polytechnic! 

Applies liana ere InvUrd for 
the loilovr-lna appolmmonli — 

• RBNIOR .LECTURER IN 

$r MP Sm> 

■ -srfTOS? 

“LguAr^^^ , -©^ : 

Pc i nils, ; .quoting reference 
numbor, from lho„ Porsgnnal 
omcor, Pros to h PoiirlcthniC. 
Proa Ion PHI prrQ, Apply as 
soon as. possible. , 


-I-:, 1 -., s . 


Research Posts 


BRADFORD 

T7fU UNIVERBn V 

Wf«V oP 


oppoininiont). 

eVcliology / oducallon / social 
unlhrauDldgy. or In s raluyinJ 

. ; .i;o Q f?cr m Ab,r' x 

. 1 Nuinek Foundation ft eon- 
comeu with. Ihg occugationul 

wawp 

o' minority group*. Know; 
i. or Asian culluras. or .of 
. ; \lm problrnia ot olhlyc mlnoritjl 
. cpmfnunlUflS. ,ln .jlne -un|im» 

■ .. ■*» 
»r snnumi 

Furlhor dolaUa flnd ankll co- 
lon- [orma mby be- qblntarU 

. BroUronf. ' Bradford BD.7 
; TOP. lo whom comnlctadapcfl' 
iftllon iprms < should- ba'.ir 
; Vurncd u «imii. a* 


HENLEY 

Europe's Senior Business School 


THE RESEARCH AND 
DOCTORAL PROGRAMME 

The College, ihrough its link' wilh Brunei University, olfers 
IhR oppoituniiy io suitably qualified appllcente lo study 
for an MPhil or PhD degree in Management Studies, 
either on a full-time or pert-lime basis in Ihe U.K. 

Potential topics include : 

.General Management 
Accounting/ Finance 
Busin BBfi Strategy 
Mnrkellng/Purchnstng 
Operational Research 
Workpiece Relations 
Employment Policies 
Industrial Democracy 
Organization/ Job Design 
amongst others. 

SSRC funding may be available for full lime eluriy. Early 
applications are especially inviled from candidates who 
have already completed Undergraduate and/or Masters' 
degrees. 

All enquiries, slating particular Interests lo : 

Professor Malcolm Warner (Ret. M), Administrative Sla'f 
College, Greenlauds, Henley-on-Thames, Oxon. RGfl 3AU. 


TRINITY AMD ALL 
SAINTS’ COLLEGES 

’ tAfflllifed "wllh the Unlvenliy 
of Leeds) 

Tt tally and All Bolnle* Collego, an Independent Inetllullon a Hills lad 
Wllh tat ’ Unlvenliy el Leedi, - provide sludlsi leading lo B.A. 

I Collegial#), B.Bc. (Coll«Blife) »nd 8.Kd. Dogieat ol Iho UnWaitliy. 

Research in Recreation Studies 

Longhorn Life Research Officer 

Required for September, 1980, for one year : a research 
ofllcei lo 'investigate Iho- social end physical benelits for 
women ol participation in sport. The successful candi- 
date will have a degree or higher degree in the social 
sciences, leisure studies or physical, education, and will 
preferably have some knowledge/expeiWnd# or Interview/ 
questionnaire techniques, , ' . . V 

A wardenshlp may be available for the successful appll- 

can t 

Salary will bs at an appropriate point on the'Leclurer l 

Further ^ertt^utara 1 end appllceltan forme, whl°h «houjd be talurned 
hv Frida* 21e( Miiohi 1000 , bib eblalnabls hom . The Registrar, . 
Trinity and All Saints’ College*, Brownherrle Lane, Hoislorth, LEEDS 
LS1B BHD. 


THE OVEN UNIVERSITY ' 

BHIlVEY HESBARCII 
’ DEI'AinMBNT 

h)A fUllE STUDENT 
FAHTICIPATION IN 
EDUCATION 

TBMPOHAnV RESEARCH 1 
FELLOW RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT . 

A nplieellons aro invited for 
■ iqmpoisry Rosourch Follow/ 
Ittaiarch Aiatslanl . |o ba . . 

appointed to iho Opon Unlv««^ . 
illy to work on s D.E.B.- 
liindod .roswirch nroloc) which 
la being undertaken totally 
bV!— , 

, Tho ,l*olyl*chnlc ol Control , 
London. 

The University or Lsncailor, 

The Open University (Survov 
Hear arch Depaclmenl). •• 

Thg research is : deilaned «0 . 
Idcniitv iho factors which net 
■s Incentives and bdniors Jo 
ouccvis of maliire . siudonia. m 
■II ■ lorm* of . eUucaUonal . 
activity; ; J “ 

AppUrants should ‘ have ■ 

Itrsi degree In ono or iha 
Sorlsl Setencoa end are likely 
lo Hava postgraduate qunlltlca- 
Itons and or oxpprlnnco In 
some Hold of implied social _ 
rasoBcch. • E«porlnnto df suf-;- 
voy reawrch moitioda Is osson- 

• Tho' . apholnUiieni Will - be • 
medo' as soon as pOiaUpl#' and 
wilt iormtaale' on .'Ooceifthdr.- 
31, lOfll, 1 ' ' 

Holuryi Roaearch imi An«* •. 
laouui suff^- 

- noseorrli •' rdllow. -Range 
JA JLA.OSO lo £S,T8D, plus 

U.S.e. briioHU. 

nrouith Aealiianl. Hania : . 

IB u-l.iOS lu. S6.9O0, -Ride , 
U,S.S. bonofile. . TI 

. Dcuppdtau on experience,) ■* 
inlllat r salary 'for elllier ro- ' . 

search . tallow or Mscorch a 
uBsistani, will, be «o to 
ptr annual... 

i urtlior : norlleutare. end; an' 1 . 
oipiivallon • lorqi uro, evnitabta.) : 

Irom 'PM Cross (-I033,ai..: r 
I E.T., lho Open University;-,- ■ • 

Kivn CM 6/>3aa7! thiTL* I# a 2-1- 


BRADFORD 

THE UNlVEndlTY 

FOLVMER SCIENCE 
RESEARCH ASSISTANTS! UPS 

n cipro rcei? rFrocHon Inlcctloii 
kiduliAng innin i. , 

Appllcallanl are tn vl tod t rota 
Media pIop I Englnuorlng, Chem- 
ical Englntrarinq or Chnmlairy 
-ra duaics with guod honours 
roos la Iota an 8.R.G./ 
sponsorod Invosiiov- 
ItOn Of rundnniDnla! anwcls .ot 


‘ io ? t , 8, r ,1 c ,, ii , ^^^”o^ c H l ! l i Q M r 

w, «r r n^«‘ i '' ii s i 

rsaciLno PRIM : 

ilin- RRIM proeoss machln- 

t ry design and computer con* 

rol . 

The poll# ore unabt* lor 

anmun. Opportunity to rogls- 
Itr Ter s hlghor ilogree. 


ford DD7 (DP. Intarmal rn- 

war ^J p-.*aS 5-3 s¥ 

■on |E(l. W{| on tW7J-9u4i»8- 

MIDLOTHIAN 
IIERIOT-WAlT UNIVEnSItY 
DEPARTMENT OP PHYSICS 


. nam'u* dL 
l# i-ni u 
.rpor. liortdt. 


ir p. u. iiarper, urno>; 
Jvorilly, Douerlrniint or 
tficciu-ion CsmrOa- 
dluihlen. 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


• ' -FROJIJCT C7 j" 
Finwn-dnv fu'uv jnlrted ' 

Sopulhibcr, fdos Uoakinge 
now opon IO uenoral uubllc. 

' pro J m i , CspwdlUons Lid- 
J IE), ae'GrwBl - tluutl SlreL-l, 
London. U'.C.T. Ul-iK .6 121,2. 


GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

The undomoled peels become vacant Irom 1st September 1060. 

(1) Department of First Year SludleB 

This post may be lined on the' Lecturer A or Sonlor Lecturer A 
grade depending upon suitability end experience of the candidate. 
First Year Studies (a an inleyrsl part ot n lour' year Art and Design 
degros and comprises ■ course ot general eludlee concerned wllh 
the (unOsmontela ol an and design end leads lo a verlaly ol specialist 
Eludlee In the socond and subsequent yeere of the cOuibo. 

The person appointed must be nAlned and/or have experience In 
Iho design field. nn<j mus> also have some experience In leeching 
at (hie level. The vacancy la lor n member ol a teem responsible 
.'or Ihe i«o d.riianslonsi area bin a candidate whose experience and 
Inleresl Is mainly in the three dimensional field will be considered. 
A genuine fnteron In the educational procoaq with a oepaolly to 
maKe a philosophical oonirt bull on wound be a slrong recotnmenda- 
lion In an appl|oant. Hie or her inlereete «nd aoopt ahould be wide 
onough lo sccommodeie the changes In Hit approach to course 
design 'del will occur Irom time to time, j , 

(2) Furnfture/inlerlor/Product Design Area 

Applications are Invited Irom prsclislng designers lor Ihie posl an 
Ihe Lociurer a grade. Some teaching exportonoe an advantage. The 
person sppolntfid would lake churae af Interior Design sludlei, hul 
could also ba oxpooled to contribute gonernllv to this whole study 
Area. 

The Glasgow School or Art la s Scottish Cenirel Institution financed 
directly. by Ihe Scottish Education Oepnrtmeni. The art and design 
couibob lead lo Ihg award ol DA/BA honours velldalod by CNAA. 
Bnlsry Scales (under toview) 

Senior Lecluror A CO. 385-C 10.506 par annum 
Lecturor A C4.7S5;CB.p2t per annum 

Application lor ms and further details before Hlh March 1B80 (rem : 
Becielnry and Treeeuier, Glasgow School of Ail, 1ST Renfrew Street, 
Glasgow GJ 611 Q. 


am ju 




NJHE 


National insiinttc jm- Higher Education Dublin 

IvnisNmiimtainn Anhmleutim Bilik Atha Cliuth 

;• i ■ I* - J'}1 - 1 ; ■ 

The NaiHwal hisilMfi far -H biter EtiucaHo*, DMin, the iinut 
, receMbt extal'JfjJtrd H!gha*.btJHeqrtyn Institution In Irefttna, ir 
I /taw first Academfr Sttfi' m partltipaia In. the . .. 

• eawhiishnient aj'lts Initial programmes, OH which Us first 
jr ttokm Witt enroll In AWu/Hn I980i • 


Applications arc invited for appointment lb the following post 
wtinln ibe Fncnliy of Communtauionj St Human S unties. 


Head of School 
of Languages 


1 


The appoinicc will have responsibillfy for planning and . . 
developing- the Iruiiiuie’i languages piognmyne whlcli 
cd visages S major role Tor language* In Ha own right - And 
also in relation to a number of programmes wlihui other 
Faculties. 

QUALIFICATIONS: ..... 

Candidates will be highly qualified academically, preferably 
holding a higher degree or professional qualification, with. 


experience a( an advanced ler-c), 

Considerabk Importance will be ntiached to lbt teaching and 
research Abilities of candidates, 

SALARY: 

Appolnimenl will be g( Senior Lecturer level on the following 
salary scale (effective 1/3/1980): £9,776 - £12,226. 

REVISED SALARY: ‘ 

71ie above salary scale to under review and it expected to 
aumct sighifUam Increases, Detain will fc ayai table ro 
; ;app!icanu. : , ; ; i( ■. ; ‘ h 1 .. • - k - ■ * 

Application Forms end farther details are available from; 
Personnel Office, 

National institute for Higher Education, 

1 Lower Grand Canal Street, 

Dublin 2, Ireland. * 

Telephone Dublin 765175. 

Candidates who have responded U) previous general 
advertise menls need nol re-opply as lltdr 'sppllcallom will : 
niHomallcaliy receive consideration. 


CHESTER COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION . 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SOCIO-LEGAL STUDIES 

Applications ora Inviled for the above pool, lanabia for Iwp >ewe 
rrom 1 Septemboi nsM- The peroon appointed will bs In chord* of 
jfle Diploma In Sarto-Legal Studios volfdnldd • by Iha Unlvofslly M 
UverpoQl. A degree In law and espflflance of wollsre taw pfaciice 
are ogsenltal, • and ' Idctoflng expdrlence would bo . an ndyanUga. 
Salary. wllfHn Iha tana* Of B4,606‘lO C8.87V depantlfrtg gn nuaftffca- 


«s ogtenltal, ■ end ' tactortng experience would be . on advantage. 
Salary- wllhfn Iha rlroga b( 64,606 ‘to ES.BTV dopo ntlfng on guaftffca- 
Uona and esp'erfattee. : j t 

Further diitnll* Irani the - Principal, C heeler. College' Chetnsy ftood. 
Chester CHI -qqj, ip, whom ,ajtpl|q«lone should be eubtnflfod by 
31 March WO. ' ,.••• 

.'i-.i'.':';-; v'n. k-'..;- i t . ■- 
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Colleges and Inst, of Higher Education cont. 




St. Mary’s College 
Straw berry Hill 

This is a Cnlholic College o»r Higher 
Education wilh 1,200 students 
na * (mixed). Il offers Internal B.A., 
SIpfliMSyS B.Sc., B.H. B.Ed, Combined 

rnllono Degrees ol London University will) 
VUfllVy*. the award of Honours. 

Snawbcrry Hill 

Applications are invited for the following permanent 
appointments : 

Head of Education 
Department 

Gride V or VI 

Dele of appointment 1st September, f>3 1 . 

lecturer 11/Senior 
Lecturer in Mathematics 

A Higher Degree Is an essential qualification for this 
post. Experience ol (Baching at undergraduate level 
is desirable. 

Dale of appointment 1st September, 1380. 

Salaries will be in accordance with Burnham Further 
Education Scales plus London Allowance. 

Further details may be obtained from the Principal. 
Applications should be by letter (Iherb are no ofllclo! 
forma) together wllli the names of three referees and 
should be addressed to The Principal, 8f. Mary's 
College, Strawberry Hill, Twickenham TW1 4SX, to 
arrive not later than 2l»t March, 1980. 


Bulmershe College of Higher Education 

Applications aro Invited for n» following posts. 

Sonlor/PrmcipHl Lacimei in 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 

To play a major part In ihe development and loachlng ol a now 
U.Ed. (Hons.) d florae programme. 

Looluror ll/fiflnior Laoturers in 
ADMINISTRATIVE STUD1EB/ EDUCATION STUDIES 
To taka pari |n the lodohlno of an academic division which offer* 
M Phil., M.EtJ., B.A., B.Ed and Short couraae. A contribution lo 
any of tea following arena would ba aspaolally welcome: leaching 
rflsaaroh methods. quantitative math ode, supervision ol research, 
organisational behaviour. A higher degree and esparlance In teach- 
ing, l anchor education, educational ok Mhoc adnilnistrailon an 
advanlage. 

• . • DRAMA . 

To laach on Malar and Minor Bourses in Film and Drama within |ha 
.B.A. Hoh»;- ( Combined BimHwl, woBiamm»..A« apadamte spndqlUa- 
uttn In in area of IBth and - 20lh Canhiry ' flMatra and practical 
rfiparianco of tfrsms essential. 

BRITISH AND EUROPEAN BOCtAL/ECONOMIC HISTORY 1 700- 1 Odd 
To join a (asm loachlng Major and Minor courses In British and 
European History within the B A. Hems. (Combined Studios) degree 



tECTUXlER*’ GRAtfC I {Food Sovvlqe Opci-itUaiie) i. 

: ■*5f , ' eon ' f * off !fo«| ' SprVWft .Opwollehi'- In; 

!£?iZi ApU-Wisaao Meiwhufslhlp of I ho 

■ ■ Si"! fifty t*’| f™( tf'wSJbl tonal MAnogcinfinv A6*pet»iiori.-- Tabohi 
. MS OKpbTienpd.rfaBlrabid jfitiugh nM*Mep«aL .^T?. 'jA. .V< i> 

• Wljlng ol 

1 ^ 

; annum . blur 

AppUsancfi forms 4M lut'lW paitleun r« obtainable ben lha Pan 


• I s*» p i«w. «wjru.. - . . .* ... , 

' ■ tu rHw pedleyriri Obtainable ben Ihe NrH 

i Cfnooed 'Rosa, Cardiff, ~ W • whom bonwleted applroaUon lor me 

l* 1 ?* 9 ! ** PMMr lkinsibry,; 



Natumid Institute for Higher lulucatinii Dublin 
Jvm\I\mmtu inn Ankwkmebwi Baile Mti i "Hath 

The Niilkvul Institute for Higher E/m'iUi-vi, Dublin, the most 
recently established Higher tducation Institution In h eland, is 
ttuw recruiting Its /its! ,-fr adendc Staff to participate in the 
establishment aj Hi initial programmes, wj which it* Jit it 
student \ will enroll in Autumn 1980, 

The Taultide'j role is National in scope; this will he 
characterised by Its special attention to the needs, hath current 
tint! projected oj the minmimity and of Irish industry, business 
and agriculture. Consequently, it will place heavy emphasis on 
applied studies. 

Applications arc invited for appoinimenl lo the following 
posts within t lie Faculty of Administration, Business & 
Professional Studies. 


vlleadof-Seliool '■ 

: oF|BU|iness Administration 
T lead df School 
of QiiahtitativeMethods 


Hie programmes which are lo be developed within Ihese 
schools will Include degree courses in Business Studies and hi 
Computer Applications. 

QUALIFICATIONS ! 

Candida ics will be highly qualified academically, preferably 
holding a higher degree or professional qualification, with 
considerable Industrial, business and academic or research 
experience at an udvanced level. 

Considerable importance will be attached to Ihe leaching and 
research acuities of candidates, 

SALARIES: 

Appointment as Head of School may be at Principal Lecturer 
orSenior Lecturer level. The appropriate salary scales 
(effective 1/J/UWty me as follows; 

Principal Lecturer £1 1.744 - £13,458 
Senior Lecturer £ 9,776 ~ JE 1 2,226 

REVISED SALARIES: 

The above salury scales are under review and are expected to 
attract significant Increases, Details Will be nvailable to 
applicants. 

Application Forms and further details are available from: 
Personnel Office, 

National Institute for Higher Education, 

1 Lower Gntnd Cphal Sireej. . . '.. / . 

Dublin 2, Ireland. ' 

Telephone Dublin 765175. 

Candidates who have responded (o previous general 
advertisements need not re-apply as (heir applications will 
automatically receive consideration. 



THE TIMES HIGH Kit EPUCAT 

HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
vohoi:s ii:n cnujTir ok 

HllillCK Kllll CATION 

LECI'IIHCK IN CAItL'niU 
< LLduurn u sun ion 

i.Lcn.<iu:i< 

AolilktilloPi dri* mvllod fur 
■ po«i js Lil liner In C.ii <i»m 
from I»l 3i i-Umbor. 1'iUU. Tin* 
*MiQiniiiicm win b'.* ih.iJl- ,»i 

I lio dfiiirop; imo l'o'nf on iliv 
.ocmrrr II Si-nior l.t-iiiiror ' 
Srj,r.' irnrixmlv £I.I|(iC to 
CU.HT) >. 

The noi'Kon atii<o!n><'il will h,< 
concr-rnoJ w.ih iw«i niiii'i'i* nf 
carr'i-rs ■■ .In-. .iiion : moi'oIiu - 

( nenl» fr.i ■ wJio 

mvr ro 1 1 < j v% nil l 0 1 1 1 »>'• lo.ivl'iui 
lo n U.A.illoii? i ilrgivo nr l>. 
gi.'nliMii- ur i">hiur.i<luiiio un.ili- 
fii itfnns In tn.ii.Mug, «nil in. 
sorvice 1OIU109 for Tejrlu i^ in 
c^rrcii. mJui .il'i.n. llto «. u|. 

Iuro t.uttri A'li'ihory Scrvicn 
lit* lei 1.111 lv iiiuved Inin u.-w 
prtiuUu*. 

iiouil innrh'iiB Ckiiri’lnnto fu 
tho fioin ol c.inriis uni! ui o\- 

J jeilonco wliiiln ilie C.iu-ws 
lor vico nrf icfivjnl racloi* in 
ih 6 * 0101.11011 »if runiitdfllux hui 


GLAMORGAN 

tounfy Council 

WEST GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EOUCATION 

Heat) of three Dimensional 

Studios (Principal Lecturer Grade) 

Applications are Invited for this Important and challenging 
post which, includes responsibility' for ttto organisation, 
management arid development of courses In Architectural 
Stained Glass, Ihdustrlal/Studio Ceramics, Metal/Moiaic 
and I Jewellery.;- The suooeaslul oandjdat* should ' hays 
graduate or equivalent , academic ot proleshional qualinCa- 
t,on8 and wide Experience In Design Education. Expert* 
•nee In the preparation and development ol degree sub- 
missions In a related design area would ba an added 
advantage. 

1 f*°®f .H®|- M E 1 1 2/ 7 9 / THES. ) Salary range: £8,258* 
□ar-E10,3fl2^.i .■ 1 ••*>, ; -t ^ < 

Mead: of Visual 

Communication (Principal Lecturer' Grade) 

AppFI cation* are invited tor'this important and Oballenglno 
post which ipoludBa respbneiblllty for the, orgabieaiiotv, 
management; end- development of .oameea ip SOieWiAo 
and Technical , : Jllustralibh^ Graphic 1 Design ' and Photo* 
grpphy. The sgccpaslijl 1 candidate should have graduate 
or equivalent' academic of- brole&slonfll qpallfioaHon&. 
wide experience. In Art and Design education end the 
ability to bring' leadership and direction: to present and 
uturs courses tn this Urea; lri. partloUlar, the Principal 
Lecturer will .play r * vital, iple In the proparalloh and 
development of. ; Hie .Faculty's degree, submfsesion |n 
Scientific and Teo|inlcat Graphics. - ” 

(Poet Ref, HEt/ 4/1 2/79/THES.) Salary; range : £8.258* 
bdr-EI 0,363.-; ■ ", ,i. ■ 1. 

Application terms ’ and . lurtHar particulars are avallabla 


fill llior di'idlU rtlnl a Iohu itf 

JiM'l-cftilon niuv Uo i,l>l.i I m-if 
Doin 1 n 0 Pi-'pcinal. Worci-iier 
i.ailpqc ol lluiiK-r I.<Iik.-iiI'i<i. 
Honjvkk Orovt. U'bKvslor,- 
6 AJ. id wliom coimmIoirJ 
annlicjtlon romis snnuld li« rp-, 
vtrnco b» so dti os nasaUilo. 


Announcements 


JUSf cass ^ 1 

lu LOishlur Etat| 

wsarw. m 


Appohitmente 

Wanted 


,:^ C EOT HANIST 

L II. A M.‘. Arp St*****- 
iliur-ai; A.fi.s.N, " pfJ.J - 
Pr|s » DrusMtii. 
llm.< lunching poll -in CnS 
loiiilun aru*. Excollwii 
ci-i-i olid irachlM nptrti,' 

W.C.! 0W W t.9? ft 


Administration 


COUNCIL FOR 

NATIONAL ACADEMIC AWARDS 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANTS 

Two vacancJas have arisen as M result of promotion tvilNn h 
Council's stall. Applications a>a frwltad pralortbly from fl'iljkn 
wilA aoma expailanoe ol work In Hlghar Eduoallon 6u, oUnr »»> 
prlata aualillcallona and experience will be considered. 

Tha dullea will vary according to lha Individual post, but msi W-li 
InformsUon handling and lasaarch. Biailallcal and committee 

S onaral adminlairallve aupporl lor aenlor stall. , 
alary acala E6.4IB-E8.2SS par Bnnum (marft bar £7,701 par uns) 
inoludlng London Allowanoa. 

Tha aalary scale la currently being reviewed by he Cltgfl Cowir 
•Ion, 

Further paitlculara of the posla may ba oblalned from ; 

Assistant Saw alary (Personnel) 

Council lor Nsllonal Aeadamlo Awards 

344/3S4 Cray's Inn Hoad 

London WC1X 8BP. Tal.: 0I-27S 4411 

lo whom applications, giving details of age. Qualification! srt n- 
parlance and the namea of two relergaa, should be submit^ h 
24th March, 1BB0. 
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Colleges and Institutes of Technology cont: 

f p DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

; Department of Mathematics 
& Computer Studies 

! inoiksilons are Inviled iw the fcillowlng posts which have been 
.F»hin>h*u as a resull ol an aapanalon ol lha work ot lha Dspeit- 
■ \ i s t “ 0 | Msthsmailca Bnd Computer Studies : 

: 4 Lectureship In Computing 

' in, post will Involve leeching over a wide renga of degree end 
diploma courses. Tiia rucceaalul applicant will have a special 
tnltrail In one or more cl lha! following areaa : computer science, 
systems software, computer Sichliaciure. mlcro-compulars, data 
procaaafng. 

2. Lectureship In Applied Statistics 

* pod will Involve leaching up lo honours degree level. The 
siicters/ul ipplloant vrlll have a specialtsi Interest In lha appu- 
I csiisn ef slaliatlce tc business and economic problem*. 

1 3, Lectureship In Operational Research' . 

Tbs post will Involve teaching a wide variety of courses up lo 
Honour* degree level. A specialist Interest in optimisation and/or 
in slmulsilon techniques will be an advantage. 

Silsry (under review) C4764-E8368 (btu)-EM20 with Initial placing 
Pirending upon approved previous e*p«rience. Financial assistance 
icuardi lha coat of lemoval. expenses mtty be payable. 

CsndldatSS for the above poela should possess e higher degrao 
• hue research experience in en appropriate discipline. 

Further pirlioulars and sppllcallon forme may be oblalned from 
tht Fsrsonrsl Officer, Qundse College of Technology, Bell Gheel, 
Oundos, DD1 THO, vrllh whom eppllcatlona should be lodged nd 
later than 21 March iflBO. 1 


UMIST 

Poat-Doctoral . 
Ressaroh Assistant - 
In Adaptive Control 
and 

System Idenllllcallon 

REF : CSC/27/CJ. A vacancy 
exist* In the Control Sysiama 
Centra for a post-doctoral ra- 
search assistant (male/famale) 
lo Join • group workjng on the 
theory end applioetlone of eeif- 
tuning control algorithms. Tha 
aucoeaaful oandldala will prob- 
ably have en active intaraat In 
enarel areas of system 


trol ayitams. 

Salary will b A within tha aoafe 
£4,780-E8,273 par annum jundor 
review) . 

Raquaals for application forma 
and further part|oular». quoting 
lha above reference, should be' 
addressed to the Registrar, 
UMIST. P.O. Box 08, -Menoheeter 

MM too. TU# hloslnvt data', la', 
the 3rd April, - ISgq, • . • % 





rl 








CO. WESTMEATH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

REGIONAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, ATHLONE 

Applications are invited lor tbs following pwrqanent 
whole lime pensionable posls : . 

A. LECTURER I - ARCHITECTURE 

B. LECTURER l — 

COMPUTER PROGRAMMER/SYSTEMS ANALYST 

C. COLLEGE TEACHER — 

ELECTRICAL MAINTENANCE 

Ouallllaatlons end Conditions of Servlca as laid down by 
Department ol Education. 

The number ol increments wtiloh' may be swarded for 
s 

Salary Scales ' 
lecturer I £7,804-210,363 
Colima Teacher £6.923-E8;776 

Application forms and partioulars of the posts are avall- 
*ih? r® ttlB Prinoipsl, Regional Technical College, 
h- , lh whom completed applloatlon forms should 
Ce not later than 5.Q0 p.m. 24th March, 1980. 

S- ffLo chlsInn, C.E.O., Offttmlttas's Office, Bridge House, 
utflavus Road, Mullingar, 


Oraseas 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCE 5 
e i oo io aaoiogo^ "i 
No aocurliy nssttsi . _ 

REGIONAL TjWtWJ 
u otirrord stwal. 

biropt. London, wr* 
Plionor 01-73* • WB5-01-M* 


HUNTING ? 



SINGAPORE 

POLYTECHNIC 



Jwoancy exlota for a Principal Lecture-r/SeniOf Leoturer 
"J wwTcal education^ The aucceesful cehdldale will 
**» Worge of the ’ImWfvlce staff training pifogramma 
2J5| c, w by Uie poiyiechnlc. ResponslblllHes will 6leo 
doveloping a cofriprehenislve pedagoflloa! course 


^wtn expaftence in educaUotxal development or tear. 
*4 Wring is required. • 

Salary;;^;" / v -- : . 

SJJJal Uohirer ; £B.'475*£i 0.609 gross per annum, v * 


... WOLVERHAMPTON .. 

T41B POLYTBCHNfO ' • : 
ADMT^IBTnATtVS AbSraTANTS 
‘.elf 


Uhiversiieft van Amsterdam 

In the Subfaculty Sociology, CuHiir.*! Arilhropnlngy and Sociology of 
ncm-Wcsicrn peoples, ihe Sncioic^ical Jnsiiiuic of ihe Uni versify n[ 
/InisUTdiini luis n vacancy for n 

professor of sociology (mil) 

tn particular the urban sociology. 

Candidates for ilic post should have: 

• knowledge ol the main currents of general theoretical sociology 1 and be 
able to relate theoretical insights into general social structures anil 
processes to empirical material and particular problems concerning (he 
built environment (which will be named further on 'the specialism*) 

9 knowledge of classic and rcccnL lh core lien I work in Ihe specialism ■ 

• knowledge of the history of urban and regional developments since the 
) nd us trial Revolution, chiefly and preferably in Western Europe 

• empirical research experience in the specialism us testified by 
publications 

• good didactic qualities 

• administrative find organizational expericned , 

« willingness to participate, in teamwork and 

• (in the cose of foreign candidates) willingness arid ability to learn 
Dutch as soon as possible (give dale}.. ; 

In principle- the salnry level wf scale 152 DURA Dfl. 6,141.- (minimum) ami 
Dfl. 8,773.- (mnkimum) per month is offered. In very special occasions a 
maximum salary of Dfl. 10,839.* can be offered. 

Further information may be obtained from the members of the selection- 
committee, drs. J. M. van der Weiden and drs. P. L. L. H. Deben 
(tel. 020 - 5252260). 

Applications should be addressed within one month lo 
ir.J. H. H. Hasenack, 

Sociologisch InstUuut, 

Oude Hoogstraat 24, 1012 CE Amsterdam, the Netherlands, 
under number 3641. 


The European Parliament = 
Luxembourg 

is holding an open competition with a view lo drawing up a reserve IT&t for 
the recruitment of 





Translators 

English Language 


Candidates must be nationals of a Member Style of ihe European 
Communities and born alter 14 April 1944, in addition they must have: 

— a university degree or at least live years professional experience; 
t»s)o knowledge of law, political science, economics or a scientific 
subject; • ’ * : 

— perfect commend, of English and a thorough knowledoe of two other 
official languages of the European Communlltea (Danish. Dutch, French, 
German or lleteh) knowledge of a fourth and fifth Community tanguagq. 

• Is desirable. 

Knowledge of modem Greek (Wmollc) will bo an Important 
. consideration. 

The Issue of the Office! Journal containing details of the duties Involved and 
the conditions of efigiblliiy for thfe competition, the nalure ot the tesla, the 
condtttona of employment and the salary may be obtained: 

— from the European Parliament's Information Office, 

20 Kensington palace Gardens, London W8 
— or dlrpctly from the Recruitment Service of the European Parliament, 

• &P. 1801, Luxembourg (G.OJ ‘ 
by quoting the reference PBGSf LA ... - r 

Aoptortlor® on Ihe forms contained In the Official Journal should be Mnl to 
IheRecruRment Service, Biropean Parlament, B.P, 1601, Luxembourg (&D.) 
not later than 14 April 1B80. 


UNIVERSITY OP NATAL 
Daparlmflnl of Bufln«B» 

■ AdmlnlflVfltion 
pltlflnnultebUrg 

ApplioatlunB ere invited (turn 
cuiiably Ruairrled pars Cm* it- 
BerdlCBi ol bsx, rollQlen. jact. 
colour or rwilpoal onqlir. lor 
tppolntmsnt to the post crl 

SENIOR LECTURER 

CnndldBteB should havs gaca 
ecadomic auaJiLcaJons. prflfci- 
ably wim a ma|or. 'ifllerasr n 
Uarheilng, aJlttounh applicant* 
vjlih inrarastB in other Ite'da ol 
Business Admlnlstrailon, t spe- 
cially Ovsinass. Finance, won id 
ta consldared. Practical ex- 
perience In Business oT Public 
Adrninliiratlon would be nr, 
advanlage- 

The work Ot the Oeparlmtnl 
cfrvera Ihe fotlovjlng main nreaa . 
Bubinasa linance, marketing 
manxaemonl, personnel mannge- 
ment, organla all anal behaviour, 
qua nr It alive moth ode In business 
end the principles end luncilcne 
c-l management. 

Ihe snccesBlul candidate shevte 
be free lo take up the appo'ni- 
ment on 1 July ISto, or as soon 
•» posiiblg thereafter. 

The e alary wflj be In tha lange : 
R11,4M*R1S,e00 per annum 
The- commenofna salary ncMoh 
will be depandent on Ihe quell- 
hear Iona 'and/or experience of 
Ihe eucdeurul applicant. In 
addition, an annual vacation 
savings bonus fg Dflyable. eub- 
■l«ct to Treasury rsfliil&ltons. 
Applloatlon forma, lurthar pai- 
llfulara el tha peel and Inlor- 
matlon on panalort, nMdlool aid, 

K oup Inauranoe, atari buiaary. 

using lean and aubaldy 
aohamea, long leave aerKUIIena, 
and travailing expense* on first 
apperntment are obtainable from 
tha Registrar, University ol Natal, 



UNIVERSITY OF 
COLOGNE 

Two lectureships are 
available tor October 
1st, 1980. Applicants 
should possess a second 
or higher degree in 
Modern Languages or 
(Applied) Linguistics. 
A good working know- 
ledge of German is 
desirable. 

Dudes capisist pjE. twelve 
hours ,' teaching per 
week on both linguistic 
and literary topics, 
all levels lip to the state 
examination ’ (roughly 
equivalent to the M.A.). 
In addition there' are 
administrative • and 
examining responsibili- 
ties. 

Contracts are for two 
years. The gross salary, 
which varies with age 
and fapilly status, is in 
the region of DM 2,760 
per month. 

Applications, with a 
Curriculum Vitae and 
the names of . three 
academic referees, 
should be $ent to Dr. G, 
Krleger, . EngHsches 

Seminar, UnlVersit&t zu 
Ktiln, 5 JKS lit 41, Alber- 
tus-Magnus-Platz, West 
Germany. ’ 



YARMOUK UNIVERSITY, 
IRBID, JORDON, 

inyitiee ap^lOE^ons for teacWng positions la*. ■ 

1. English Language and/or Linguistics 

2. French Language and/pr Linguistics 

3. German Language aiid/or Linguistics 

4. Arabic for non-native speakers 
• (Arabic Language and Linguistics) 

Openings avallablti ere et the Aoslstant Profeeeor ,ancl 
instructor or Leolursr level. 

Cfl47dfda(es for AeitaWnt-ProfeesorahlpB must how a Ph.D, 
In the field, fmstruotore and Leokirera must tiofd an M.A1 
WH4> teecWng experience. • ' 1 

Salaries : ,*l8,000-$20 ( b00 fbr'ABstetert-FrW 8 ®**® 
$10,00041 7*000- for- Lepiiirere/lnsttuetore; 
Jordanian Inoome Tax nominal.' Good frififle beneflis. •*• 

. Complete dossiers to -‘be sent do sclhs-.: Dlreqlor^.The 
Language . Centre, Y^rmouk Unlverslly, IrbJd, JORDAN. 

. *.,m • - - *-• 


UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 

' : \l\\ ■ ■ j bbofolbgr 1 . • 

AppfloaUOM are iijvtteo (w appoinimenl to 

LECTURESHIPS AND 
SENIOR LECTURESHIPS 

In .(lie Oapaftmani or Sociology (ram oendldatee who poaiMl a 
Ph.D. -<fegrao In either Boolology or Anthropology. Preferenca will 
be. given. ip candidates who .have mearoh. Interest* In Qpulh-Eaat 
Asia end who are able (o reach lit ona or more of uw following 
oreat : INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY : DEMOGRAPHY ; SOCIOLOGY OF 
EPUCAT ION ; URBAN ANTHROPOLOGY. ; SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. . 
Annual emokifnenle range ea follow* ; • 

Leolu reshlp : ' ' . 8|M,0<HI-M41,BM 

Senior LeoitKaahip : •. r ' : s»35 ) S4fl-e|M*M0 

The point ot entry Is dopendani upon Mw candidate's qualifications, 
experience and the- level of epponUrnent. These 'alWotumeiHa Include 
& ,13th moMh alloWands of on* month's salary In December 6t each 
year nnd allowances . leconwnendtd : by lha National Wages .Council 
for lV7B ond 1079. fU8St.00.te SS2.1S).' . '•> 

For ataff, appointed on normal CDotreol, antplfteemtol On the per- 
manent BStttbllehimsnt wilt, be cor tide red oiler two S-yettr oommcIb. 
Leave and 'medical benahta are , provided. Under the University' a 
Academic Staff Prbvldsnl • Schema.- the Naif mamber otutblbulea el 
tftejtrsMffl rate ol 181 W cant ol Ms datory aobloor to e mexlmum 
of SS4S8/- p.m.. and the Unlvemlly contribute a 201 per cant or hli 
monthly aalary. (Tfie sum .standing u> the stall mambaria oradlt In 


tha Fund may be withdrawn 1 yrhan he feavea Singe pore/ Malaysia 
permanently). Other benefits in elude: a aettllhg-rn totowanca ol ■ 
S$1 iCOQ'SIz.CDD depending, on aireumatanoap, eubaldfaed housing -at 
rWttala ranging hom ' StfOO-Bsaso p.m.;- passage aaoUtance and 
baggage, allowanoa for tranaparlatlon of ’personal effects IS'BMpapore. 
Candidates : alwul<T writs to : The R«gt*tfari' UhEwrillty of Blngaporo. 
Kent nidge, Stngucua OS11, gWlrtg lhMr outiloUkihi vl\aa afld dtao ' 
lha names' and addfeaaSa el.UirM rtrer***, 

W«Mb?Sv »T7*T**» ttt-a.'Waid » f ♦■•V.' V‘f>.a'.WA 
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Overseas 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 
OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

AUSTRALIA 

MitcIwM Callage Ib the largest comm/ jjllago ol advanced 
education In Auairafla, sllualod m OAIHUflsr. N&vV. 2(0 km 
waet ol Sydney. The CoIIoqo of tort programme* P* study In 
Bualnesi and Adrnlnlsiratlve Studio*. Tajcher education and 
Liberal amt Applied Aria lo an amolm-mt of 4. MO aludants. 

A pp 1 1 cal ions are Invited for I He poslb-m a*' 


HEAD 


DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT 


The College ll leaking a attonger Integration and development 
ol management ahidle* and a deaiaion toe bean taken lo 
eaUbliali a Department of Management 

Tire Department will be reaponslbra lor loaohing fn the general 
area ol management principles and iy*luins, as ihay relate to 
bain the private and jxiprfc aociors. I nil rally, ihe main stud/ 


w r mb' ^ 


Industrial Relation!, Public Adnitnidiration end Organlaallonal 
Stud lea. 

Tho eppolnlea Will ba a member ol lha Aoadumtc Bnnid and 

other' aeadamlo polloy committees ol ino College. He/She will 

be expected lo develop and rovtao units ol aiudy a* nacessarv, 
lo edmlnlaler tiie department and provide academic leadership 
nitkln the department. 

Applicants i twill d ba a ppr opr lately qunHIied and have made a 

a Meant aonlilbuUon to knowledge In one or more of the 

a covered by Ihe department. Evidence of admlnialralivo 
responsibility at an appropriate level, rosaarch und/or extensive 
practical experlenoo or perlorrnanoe will be required. 

It l* hopou that lira successful applicant would take up Ihe 
appointment by mid -108P. 

SALARY) SAM, 117 5 par annum. 


CONDITIONS of employmenl Include an attractive superannuation 
schema and a apeolally negotiated bank finance arrangement for 
building or buying a home. Faroe Uh the appointee and family 


to Balhurat and reasonable removal ecpensoi will be Paid. 
APPLICATIONS eeitlng out personal data, teleptiono number, 
qualification# and experience, acoompauiud by the namee end 
addreaaea of IHrae (3) rofereoH and a recent photograph of the 
applicant, should be sent lo: 

The Registrar (Staff Appointments | 

MITCHELL COLLEGE OF ADVANCE O EDUCATION 

BATHURST. N.S.W. 2735 
AUSTRALIA 

Applications el«Q on MONDAY. 31 MARCH. 19M. 



PBLYTICHDIC 


Applications arpTrtvltod (or lha (olio wing post 

■ 1 lNSTITUtEOFMEDICAl& HEALTHCARE 

Principal lecturer 

(Co-ordinator of Studies) 

i lo be responsible for the co-ordination of (he sin 

■ seoUons ol His IniUlule with particular reference to - 
: InlBfdiEftfpIlnory Studies, clinical trslnVig avd cur.icu- 

lum. development The .successful' candidate will also 
be required to a&slet the Heid hi liaising with Govern- 
. rr.ant and other* Health Cairo-, agendas a-.d lh the 
admWfetraftfri bf Ihe Inslflute. 

• QuiallflcationforAppointitient 

Candidates shotJld hsve fa) a degree <or professional 
i quallHcaLaiM; antj(b) an advanced specialist qualfr •* 
cedbn or extensive experience fn a specialised field; 

. and to) substantial taaohlhg and professional experi- 
enoe;. anid (d). proven edmvUairative ability. A higher 
Educqtfop of Psychology would be en pdvan- 
■: wge. • ' i ••••"■: : > •• 

| S 3 1 B ry; S C &l 0 . • . (currently iwdOr review) 

1 HKJS 105,060 to 1 Z 9 . 6 O 0 p.a. ;by.i.s, frfotemftnlB 

'(Nofo: El equals HK$ 11-28 on 28 th : February, 1980 . 

. j. (The; 1 exchange date to subject to iJiibipaKon.) 

■ CoftglUohs. of Service i (v 

.■ Appointment; will . be ;on - a two-year.' Bratoily-baBrtng 
v cor tract term bvWally\ , ThpreSfler smtobte 'appoint ses 
’may biv Offered, further contract a or euperrtnnuBble 
terms of servjoa',. at the discretion i of thb Pofyteohnlc. 
Bs.-efito lftdude : Jong '|edve; 'free passages;'. eCfcstdlzed 
aaoonrtnwdafloii; m&dlcdl and dental treatment; chil- 
dren's education ellowsnoe; and a teifr.irsal graHilly 
equal to 25 per -cent of. basic salary received over 
, Bntf re . cortw* period, 

VAppHcsfton forms epd, further InforirwHon' Are ob- 
i‘ - talnabfo from -tile. Hotvg 'Kong GavemmeAt .London 
., Ofrioe, 8 'Grtebbci’ S*feet» LOhddn V/ 1 X 3 LB. Com- 
■’=: ! plsle copHofttlon foime, etfoutd be tretur n«T to Ihs 

v • . ,. ofSce Wy SL 4 lh Maroh,* \ 9 W.' 

■ /disonret i ■ ■ 


!" Classified I .; j- ' 
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1 T6 advertise in The THES phone ■ " 
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CAULFIELD INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
School of Art & Design 


Courses 



(flef: 80/19) 

The School of Ait A Design at ClT Is one r,f lint 
laignti Australian Ait Schools with speciality? 
Crapnsc Design and Fine AM. THora are ,i ppm fi- 
nitely 410 lull-time uegree and diploma student*. 
A now position lias been created for a Head of 
Department ol Graphic Design.' This Is a senior 
at identic post wHn responsibility tor \na admini- 
stration and fuitiier development of tiro foiinwinq 
courses : Diploma ot Art and Design (Graphic 
Design i. Bachelor of Arts (Graphic Communication); 
and a Post-Graduate Diploma (Advanced Typo- 
graphy) which Is in the process o( accreditation. 
Applications are Invited for mil position from 
o» (i*i lonceci doilgners— educators who hove 
tn ill it at a loitiary level. Administrative expert-mo* 
•'in ,i t-ii.i'.vracjiiii ol cam so/cur rl v'ulinn tie velopi Hunt 

i-iil D-j i^qiiired, 

Salary; $A’7,04Jp.s. 

V/r it trail opnlkalloiis (In duplicate) quo Hi id the 
i£i*>i>ni:H iiuiiiDei, and Including personal and 
car iwi retails and tho Homes and addresses nf two 
reMrecs, should be addressod la Ilia Stall Ofticei 
to teaclt him py 30 June 19B0. 

Caulfield Institute of Technology, 

900 Dandenong Road, Caulfield East, 
Victoria, 3145, Australia, .... 


Miscellaneous 


NUFFIELD FOUNDATION 

Cranes for educational Innovation 

Applications arc invited far grants of up to 
£3,080 to support educational Innovations in 
undergraduate teaching at universities, colleges, 
and polytechnics. 

Assistance ' with the introduction of new 
courses, ' the develop meat of audio-visual and 
other teaching materials and the evaluation of 
existing anti novel courses all qualify for support 
under the Foundation's Small, Grants Scheme 
for Undergraduate Teaching,' 

The scheme was first introduced in 1975, 
since when grants totalling £300,000 have been 
awarded. 

Applications received by 30th April, 1980, will 
be adjudicated during July. Particular attention 
will be paid to the originality of proposed 
innovations and the . likelihood that they wilt 
ba of value in institutions other (Van those 
. primarily con corned. (This scheme is only opeu 
to applicants from institutions within- the UK.) 

. Application forms and further details can be 
obtained from ' the Director, of tbe Nuffield 
Foundation, Nuffield Lodge, Regent's Park, 
'London NW1 4RS. 


UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX 

Department of Government 

The Department offers ei* M.A. schemes lo ortidiulM 
(and, exceptionally, also to mature students with anon! 
priate backgrounds): All schemes involve tauJd 

courses, examinations, and a research element in ttu 
(arm of a short thesis, all to be completed within ■ 
12-monlh period. Arrangements for part-time study [mk 
the possibility of reduced fees) exist. 

The M.A. schemes are : 

1 Political Theory 

2 Political Behaviour' 

3 Latin American Politics 

4 U.S. Politics* 

5 Western European Politics 

6 Soviet Government and Politics* 

(* SSRC Quota Awards are available (or thaw utitiw 
in 1980-81.) 

An M.A./Dtploma In Methods in Applied Social RbmkA 
is also offered on a part-time basis over two years. 

The Graduate Studies Programme also Includes MJN 
and Ph.D. by thesis. SSRC Quota Awards are evtitti 
lor suitably qualified candidates. 

The Department has a large staff : hence the wide ntyt 
of optional courses, which, together with lha maiy w> 
dent research students, ensures a lively and ciesfin 
atmosphere. There to an excellent library, and a Ngb- 
quailty computing service. Intensive preparatory count; 
in Rushan language are available. 

Further particulars of M.A. and Ph.D. programnm, boll 
full 'and part-time, may be obtained, together with appl- 
catlon forms, from : Graduate 'Secrelary, Department i( 
Government, University of Essex, Colchester C04 380. ; 


LANCASTER 
THE UN1YBR81TV 

M.A. IN MODERN SOCIAL 
HISTORY 
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■ Bqyai^lMtaryCpHegaof Science ,et . 

• ShrlyenHai^ 'jrl OxfordShil-^ provldep) 

■ university. 1 etahdard 'Bducatldn to 'Ser 1 • 1 
. vide men and Womin and lo m groVWhff- r 

nujnber of olyiijans. The pefiartmsnt of 
Meonanlcal. Engineering Is' reapdnsible 
‘ J? r teaching first degree “ 'students In 
Civil, Mso^njoal .and.ElqctrlCfll Engln' .'. 
:■ 'eelhg and M8d studenls to - Military .. 

VahJcJe Teohnplqgv and .Gurj Systems 
, .Design. Tfi$ Depart fnsftt;alac Conddots 
■HW-. ® ,9f i ipoursqe and- is divided • Into ,! 

• * h ^°®. branphea, , Applied ; Machahlos. 

, Applied Th8rmoaynaifiiotf sod Maoheni- 1 
dal Design. 1 . , . ; ' . . , 

Current vacancies .ara In Ihe Mewing 

■ _ qreas;- •. • . ‘ ^ i • ■■■ ■ 

! M«chanlc»|; Enginaarlng v ( Mechanicals 
Design Branch) lo feoture. initially at . 
u ndergraduate . level and tb jojn ln post- ' 
graduate febohlrig in his/her, specialism ' 
■y s at an .early stage; Caridldates should ^ 

nnrtrldlli/ libua . i>, . 


|n>: ah- appropriate' engineering or 
solehoe subject or In mathematics. 
Practical experience of eerodytia'mfc^ 
pdvanlrafleous. Ref. 8(E)908 , J' '*■' 1 - 1 

Appplnfment Will be as Senior Lecturer 
(£6.338*8,708) 6r .LebtUTer {£4,210- ; 
■£B,485)i For ; appol()imehl as Senior 
Leaturer candidates : should normetiy 
haVa at: least 4 years appropriate post- 
graduate ex perl all ce. { 1 

Starting safety may be above . the mini- 
mum q( either rangs. Non -contributory 
pension scheme. .Promotion prospects. 

For further Information and 1 an appllca- 
(fo be returns d by 28 March' 
I960) Write <to Qivil-;. Service Commle- 

,lAn llBnA.. I l.l. r. _ ... i . 


n T i J. . S ., “ iwovi .“>11® ‘TO LflVIl;. 06^100 ‘ UOmmiB- 

let.or:2hd'.clart hc^, .‘ sion; Alencort LInli, Baslh'tieipke. Hants. 

? JB -' ^ telepffon^ Dasingstoke 

. ( 0260 ) , 6835 1 • (ffiswerfhg service 

pSSncai^eSlfer ' operated' outelde bffice hoffi).- Please 
pefiepcsi esaenllal., Rau ,S(D)808. ^ ■ . quote appropriato reference. t- ' 

'l l -V I -.1. •“ 
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, . triburion was, of course, part of ilic 

Unio n View Oakes proposals, but it was to be 

— — - phased in slowly and predictably 

■wr rfv-P ani * r ^?. Problem* facing small 

ID <JP.3rOI Ol all metropolitan authorities supporting 

111 3 V<ll-vIl vl HUtl j arge jugjjg,. cducnuojj institutions 

1 — WHS t0 recognized unci a menus 

(OnilliTDllllin fnul1d 10 mhigare the problems Wc 

now have a situation which is 
uneven in its immediate effects 

t ai ie IOrillll (4hoitfwlls liav « varied from 2 \n 13 

piLlUl a J, c> ^ per cent and upwards) and unpre- 

, . . dictable as to fumio developments, 

At the annual general meeting of Doubtless ru some, ihe'creaiiori- 
llie Association of Principals of Col- of a Polytechnic Grunts Committee 
leges recently Dr Rhodes Boyson Is will seem to be die answer, 
reported a * saying that the Govern- NATFHE is firmly convinced that 
meat had , introduced interim (his is based on an illusory desire 

measures to bring higher education ~ 

in the public sector under more — ” ' " “| 

effective control while a more 
detailed frame wm k for improving 

management, coordination and plan- 
ning in this sector ivfls being worked 

U,l For ihoje of us somewhat closer ■ ■ - ■ — I 

to tiie problems facing Higher eciu- to create a mirror image uf the 
(.iiion such a statement implies «n university sector in the vain belief 
utmost unbelievable ubllity to ignore iliat if it works for the universities 
■lie scale of the difficulties the it will, work for the public sector, 
present policies are creating. No one At the same time it will carry the 
ivould pretend that the system is in added benefit of conferring in- 
immiiient danger of collapse but it creased status on those institutions 
; is faced with an accumulating series within its remit, 
of problems with no real prospect The proposal igimres ihe realities 
uf stability in sighr.. Worst of nil, in of public sector higher ddiicuiimi 
the view of the Nation til Association both in its distribution between in- 
f.{ Teachers in Further mid Higher •ithutions uitd the variety of course 
I ;d ii cat Inn, such disorganization is patterns and provision available io 
iiiinlly unnecessary since the Govern- students. Neither would the cr ea- 
rn tut inherited a framework for the lion of such a body provide -,i power- 
effective management coordination fid enough forum to argue with the 
niid pJuMiiiig of public sector higher Government about the global 
rductuion and yet chose to ignore amount to be made available fur. 
it. I am, of course, referring to the advanced further education unless 
proposals emanating from the Oakes it contained the broad spectrum of 
.committee report. interests envisaged in the propusn! 

i Wltat then Of the present. The to create an Advanced Further l-'dtt- 
Cuvernnitait acknowledged from the cation Council in the Oakes report, 
outset that establishing immediate ( . Thp local authority associations 
financial ’control over public sector provide the kind of' support and 
hi&lier education would be rough strength which is needed aVu coun- 
«*iiii ready. What the DES now terweight tn central government ami 
acknowledges is that they did not their general record, contrary to 
accurately forecast just how rough. many of the arguments put forward 
To be sure the capping of the by polytechnic directors, has been 
Advanced Further Education pool supportive of further and higher 
bus coincided with a period of education. 

tevera Inflationary, demands on local This is not to say th»»t NATFHE 
authority expenditure but this \yas fuil-j to recognise the need to 
knowh when the Government took reassess the relationship between in- 
iu decisions. dividual polytechnics and their re- 

Local authority • reactions have spective local authorities. Associa- 
votimI, but most, though not all, tion representatives agreed the case 
have UiW.to mitigate the effects in Oakes for making polytechnics 
n* the shortfall Jo income from the and colleges more accountable by 
poof bv increasing the proportion giving them both greater freedom 
ol local ratehortte expenditure. Pro-, and increased responsibility for . in- 
vision for this element, of local curt- ternal self management. The union 
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m , create a mirror image uf the 
university sector in the vain belief 
iliat if it works for the universities 
it will, work for the public sector. 
At the same time it will carry rhe 
added benefit of conferring in- 
creased mrciis on those institutions 
within its remit. 

The proposal ignores ihe realities 
of public sector higher education 
noth in ns distribution between in- 
stiuitions uiid the variety of course 
patterns and provision available to ' 
students. Neither would ihe crea- 
tion of such a body provide a power- 
ful enough forum to argue with the 
Government about the global 
amount to he made available for. 
advanced further education unless 
it contained the broad spectrum of 
interests envisaged in the proposal 
to create an Advanced Further Edu- 
cation Council in rhe Oakes report. 

. . Thp local authority associations 
provide The kind of support and ■ 
strength which is needed ns a coun- 
terweight to central government and 
their general record, contrary to 
many* of the arguments put forward 
by polytechnic directors, has been 
supportive of further and higher 
education. 

This is not to say thm NATFHE 
failsi to recognise the need to 
reassess the relationship between in- 
dividual polytechnics and their re- 
spective local authorities. Associa- 
tion representatives agreed the case 
in Oakes for making polytechnics 
and colleges more accountable by 
giving them both greater freedom 
and increased responsibility for . in- 
ternal self management. The union 

I n i n ' • . i i i i • i i ii t 

one which has led us into the posi- 
tion we now find ourselves in over 
our policy towards students from 
overseas. 1 have believed for some 
time that, like the vast! majority 
of our EEC partners, we need a 
Ministry of Culture. 

The fact that we nevqr needed 
' one in the old days was something 
of a tribute to the nature of our 
society and our imperialist past. The 
Cajbmet jvas a sufficient Ministry 
of Culture .even as late as the fifties 
and early sixties, an issue like the 
Christ Church Meadow Rond at 
Oxford could occupy hours and 
hours, of fhe Cabinet s, time. ' 

- (Jtiatigos Jllre ‘ the BBC aiid the' 
British Council vyere listened (o with 
Awe. and had a writ which ran 
wide. The good side of the Estab-. 
lishment was a sacred- duty fd guard 
the national heritage. Economists 
were still mere tec a hid bus whose 
policies were denied architectonic 
force. _ , 

• Now It may well be that .t.ftese- 
Whlgish characteristics of the ruling 
EstabUdtmeqt . coptributefl to our 
economic demise. At hU events: such- 
an Establishment is now deaa.’The 
economists have raken oVer- with ■' 
vepgeaw&' &nd look like bein£.‘in : 
charge', for sowe time. It trnist pqw. 
fdH-. to- -a ' particular ■>. department; 
within government to act as curator 
of our cultural strategy. 

This is imports ut because our 
Cultural and economic futures will 
Increasingly, become interdependent 
au4, because the mindless, mechanis- 
tic economlcv r <nfed fha(. now rules 
in Whitehall ' seems incapable of 
redogniwog : this obvious fact. . 

‘ Arty elemont, which is hot in their 

• judgment ' sufficiently, -quantifiable, 
simply gets left out of their equa- 
tions. - Tn the pasr the. burgeoning 
demand for the English language was 
taken fiw* Brained, It was assumed 
that any policy for its dissemination 
or the study of the delicate con- 
nexions between .its dissemination 
throughout the wto’ld a,, d' our own 
me n uffl during industry was unnfces- 
sary. In fact our Jangnttfie will be 
'easily . Ow most ■ valuable national 
asset whew the oil runs out at the 
en# of the century. We desperately 
need a cadre of civil servants -within 
Whitehall solely devoted to its care 

. and .nurture. • • ; . • 

, . tf th^re wasrsuch a ministry; the 
\ overseas .student debacle • woulu 


believes the present reflex action 
of numy local authorities in tighten- 
ing detailed scrutiny uf items uf ex- 
penditure because of financial con- 
straints is unhelpful and inappro- 
priate tu mu lure institutions, it will 
only serve to exacerbate local ten- 
sions. Once again Oakes provided 
a framework for a way forward — 
not n total solution to rhe problem 
but nn acknowledgement that the 
problem existed and a commitment 
lo identifying a solution. 

The Goveintitenc has also needed 
to intervene in the field of course 
approvals. Rhodes Boysnn is quoted 
ns saying that the new circular 
letter in local authorities “ maps out 
ground rules for a holding opera- 
tion . . As yet it is far from 
clear how many new or existing 
courses will be affected bv the 
implementation of these ground 
rules ns exercised by the regional | 
staff inspectors. 

Perhaps the most serious ciiti- 
ci»m of .ill is that the Gnvernineiit 
seems to bo establishing a sy.su.-m 
with erratic internal controls ai|d a 
total lack of any effective external 
accountability. Currently the DES 
and Regional Stuff Inspectors Itavo 
usurped the functions which the 
council would, have fulfilled. They 
nre having to do so because the 
present pressures cull for the ct ra- 
tion of such a body — the logic of 
, present circumstances demand its 
establishment. 

The longer it is resisted the 
greater will be the degree of 
evit i ru I i/e d control which the- de- 
part incut is able to operate via its 
control oE course upproval's ;md the 
overall level of resources. At a lime 
of severe financial constraint wc 
desperately need a national forum 
. within ' w1iich > the debate about 
hipln-r education provision in the 
public ^sector chu take place. 

We need a forum able to. evaluate 
educational arguments and nor 
simply provide a balance. to weigh 
one financial interest against 
another. In (he meantime educa- 
tional opportunities and provision 
suffers while the Government seems 
unable to overcome its aversion to 
planning, quangos and Gorduit 
Oakes. 



Sunday 


An early, dyspeptic, rise is neces- 
sary ' since our eldest son is due 
to return to boarding school in 
England on an early flight. The 
mandatory two and a half hours 
delay is made interesting this day 
bucituse Joshua Nkomo is flying 
homo to Salisbury, and a number 
of his supporters are present at the 
airport. 

African politicians cither pre- 
i some, de in and, ur command a lot 
| front their followers, because .they 
keep thenv waiting in the suit - for 
hours Ritd then harangue them for 
hours more. It is the rainy sob son 
- now, hut there arc also many sunny 
days and the combinariun of 1,200 
metres altitude and freshly washed’ 
skies can he lethal to the European 
skin. A game nf squash m the. 
iiflcrnnon exhausts the nvuilublc 
energy supply, but nil eurlv night 
is frustrated by tlit? dog, v.-hu, 
alarmed ut tiie mini bur of recent 
burglaries, seems to have foiniud 
his own vigilante group. 


producing results and publications. 
When his contract expires and his 
replacement arrives, the chances of 
any overlap occurring in either time 
or sphere of interest are very small, 
and so the project colloDses. These 
days it is almost impossible even to 
start a project during a three-year 
contract if it requires equipment 
from abroad, which it ulniost cer- 
tainly will, such is the shortage of 
mul delay in obtaining foreign 
exchange. 


Thursday 


Monday 


Jean Bocock 

The author is assistant sccrntara 
higher education n[ the iVaiionul 
. Association of Teachers {n Further 
and Higher Education, 

never have happened. There would 
he a proper analysis of the long- 
term relationship between overseas 
students rfnd exports. The subsidy 
would be integrated into our whole 
policy for overseas development. 

Over, a period of years, the 
Treasury could have bean educated 
as to. the delicate nature of this 
particular subsidy. Ipstoacj, the 
Treasury was . allowed to regard it 
. for years as an untidy debit figure 
■ to be eliminated and, after the 
/general election last year, it had 
its chance and it took it with, 
no inkling of the consequences. 

Perhaps the first tentative moves' 
in this direction have already been 
made with the removal of Mr St 
John Stevas’s Office of. Ai;ts an (I 
' * Libraries frb'm'- the 1 ’Department of 
Education and Soience. It is a 
pathetic little plant as yet, but it 
seems a step in the right direction. 
What nHgiht it -take Tit next? A 
number of random candidates arc 
heeded to', build it up into a coher- 
ent and influential uivjt.of ^govern- 
inent ‘over Hie- -next -decade: the 
BBC and the IBA from the Home 
■ ' ' Office; * newspapers, and publishing ■ 
Proirt the ^Department WT Eniptoy- 
ment; Hie British, Councthand car- 
tain elements of the ODA front the 
Foreign Office; cultural elements of 
expprt promotion from rite Depart- 
' meat of Trade. Might a trans-binary 
UGC be formed? This' would be a 
very difficult decision. 

But whichever ministry higher 

- educution ends up In, a new invigor- 
ated Ministry • of Culture, with a 

■' senior. Cabinet .minister; in chatae 
of ir,- could only serve rd prefect the 
universities and polytechnics ! front/ 

- 1 -Hie mindless' vandalism * which Ii 

taking place because of the decis- 
ions over overseas students last-year, 

'llie reshaping of the Government 
machine in this direction will need 
wider minds and bigger .people than 
those who have had charge of the 
court try. for somo. time now. Such n 
change, however, and the regenera? 
tidn of policy formation which Ht 
implies, is no less essential for the 
'national survival than the regenera- 
tion or; the industrial base which has 
been, at . one and the same time, 
on obsessive and cIusivov/cobI' of 
..Governments' of- both part ids'/o vef 
' Mhe: post iwq decides: -• ■ 


A lie-mu iful, do miles s day calls for 
some renewed of fort, on my low- 
icchnnlogy solar oven. This has 
hc-cnmc the source of sonic amuse- 
ment within the department and is 
the subject of h small monetary 
woger (though mostly of pride) 
involving the boiling of an egg. 
Well, it dticsn'L quite make it today 
hut “some improvement Wus 
shown **. The university is currently 
raking its long vucation, six mouth a 
early, because, just as the Rho- 
desian ceasefire was being agreed 
some 5f) per cent of the siudoim 
. were called up as part of the mobil- 
ization uf Zambia’s defences fm-ces. 

.Little scientific i-qsearch is car-, 
ned on, and rWa roattlts in a good 
deal of fruetratfon artd A Jot of free 
time. However, t Wro- is always 
pleuty to gossip about and the major 
topics are contracts, burglaries, food 
shortages and, of course, the Rho- . 
desian situation. Serious Scientific 
discussions are, unfortunately, few 
and far between. 


Egg-ddy : one pleasantly hard-boiled 
egg emerges -from the cooker and 
is consumed by tny graduate 
student who declares It to be sun- 
burnt! flavoured. The cynics flunk 
it whs pic- cooked,, am] oile nf the 
secretaries is convinced there is a 
fire unde- nt eutli. 1 am getting tk-lu- 
sio-its of gi'itmicur and conceptualize 
\\ “ Svmsiiiuc l.unchcon ” with in- 
vited guests next week, 

A cluiji from ‘‘ the mines ” shows 
up tu discusH some of “his” stu- 
dents’ progress and programmes. 
The -mining industry sponsors a 
large number 6f undergraduates Jit 
UNZA in. (lie. physical and applied 
.-.deuces, bud they ere caieftilly 
mntiiiorcd throughout their coutses, 
since loc.il skilled manpower is ill 
desperately short supply. The 
representative is delighted to hem* 
that i he re is rico in town dud 
chuscs, o.ff to buy some lo lake 
home ut tlio coppetbelt. 

My wife, however, has the success 
storv of the day; a .parent at 'the 
school she administers, aluniiu-d for 
her a dozen jars of Mdrniite - ami 
accepted a cheque for them— doubly 
initnciilmis. 


Friday 


Another *u»my dfty. produces crisply 
fried sa usages, payment Of ' rhe 
wager, ahd.naitieroqa suggestions for 


Tuesday 


While I was making the definitive 
modifications to.niy oven yesterday 
afternoon a lady came find cleaned 
my officer-something of a rarity — 
but, most unusuallv, she tidied it up 
as well. Tltat Is, sne put everything 
into neat but unrelated verticnl 
stacks instead of the uniform hori- 
zontal distribution (of .considerable 
spatial .complexity) in which . she 
found it. I take the hint and 
improve my infrastructure, in be- 
tween taking readings on the new 
and improved solar oven. - The 
department has just four, resident 
graduate (MCc) students who are in 
the throes of thesis wiring, end,- 
unfortunately, the technical staff are 
not sufficiently well trained to per- 
form more titan laboratory assistant 
.(type tasks thus any research; 'pro- 
jects- must be earned- out.- in I (post 
completely by utq.. academic staff 
'themselves. - 

The oven modification* were of 
considerable effect and led to the 
destruction, by tndling, of, a .per- 
fectly good Plastic food oomainer — 
■there - was no egg inside and the 
critics remained unsilenced. 


^Wednesday 


Another good day foe cooking and 
tne 1 contents of q more durable corn ' 
ttHflci- are successfully, boiled (9|G*C 
here) away around noon. 

A good portion of the day i$ spent 
'nosing around several storerooms 
and laboratories which have him 
idle for sevqral years. Numerous, ex- 
citing “ finds’* of apparatus- occur , 
but there usually turns out' to be a 
vital piece missing dr the documen- 
tation cannot be located. This is one 
qf the problems pf, having virtually 
nil the academic staff ex-patriate on, 
short term (three year) contracts. 
A man comds and starts 1 a pldject ; 1 
acquiring equipment and, possibly,” 


escaped into; a : f maetirig ■: i ■ 

Dlirlng tile dookfng exorcise there 
is a departmontal. meeting caUep by 
die head who is off on long, plus 
study, leave for six months. The 
rearrangement of the university 
calendar means that people leaving 
ond joining will probably da so in 
mid-course — not very satisfactory. 
Examinations have also to be pre- 
pared under these circumstances 
and sent off to external examiners, 
In the United Kingdom, who prob- 
ably won’t be able to come on the 
new dotes. • • 

Tho afternoon cloud* over and 
the oven is rescued from a thunder- 
storm. These rainy- season evenings 
produce magnificent sunsets, and, 
as the sky clears later on, the lack 
.of industrial .glare, coupled with 
clean, thin, skies, allows a superb 
star show. One wonders why the 
local people seem to have no myths 
dr legends based on astronomical 
phenomena, 

Saturday - ■ 

A' dawrt start for >a ; trio, ni 'ranged 
; by -til a. local branch of the Zambian 
Geographical Society to ' a mine 
nbdut i SO kin from Lusaka. Tho 
copper mining industry is Zambia's 
life blood and 'this one, which,: in 
fact, doesn't produce copper but the 
sulphur required in its smelting;- i* 
a small, impressively run affair. 
Underground, ..g - foreman . lends ’ us 
around /galleries' And in’ Snd - out nf 
ilia winding cage explaining the 
whole business' in. -• the i miner's 
jut-gon. . (The intriguing, sounding 
“ grjzxly * turns out to be; a large 
sieve.) Having .been down at least 
two. ;suid d half hours, the soft 
academics are- revived on tho sur- 
• fnco by hot- . sweet * tea : in ilia 
Mianager’^. office. He is most - en- 
thusiastic about tho prospects for 
litis particular iriirts. 

The- journoy- touches tiie edges of 
the Kafue .Flats — tui ..Ornithologist's 
-paradise evert. - -the /uninformed 
among us aro singularly impressed, 
pressed.- 

Anthony Egan 

‘Tiuf mitlihf "is -a lecturer in phijsics 
' at the University' df. Zambia. ^ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Teachers in training need more than a survival kit 
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’■ Dear Dr Phelps. Thank ^rou for your 
letter of March 3 inviting me In 
take purl in the International Semi- 
nar nn Linguistics to lie held in 
Wrexham this September. I iron Id 
indeed he prepared to act ns mp- 

J iurteur for the sessiun on Sign and 
r ymhol : the Saussurean Legacy. 
Perhaps you could lot me' know if 
uny funds are available for travel 
and accommodation as this univer- 
sity no longer makes grants for such 
manors and my own possibility of 
con (rib u tin ft lias been somewhat 
undermined by the department’s, re- 
cent decision to implement a one- 
term -u-y ear- wit hour-pay policy for 
all lecturers under the age of 
45. [ look forward to hearing from 
you. Yours, G. Quintock. (PhD). 

Lapping ticked the bottom of the 
letter and- wrote AUB in big red 
letrers under Quintock’s signature. 
That was easy enough. AUB 
(Acceptable University Business) 
simply meant that Quintock was 
entitled to use departmental note- 
paper and a university envelope For 
this piece of correspondence. The 
question of who paid for the stamp 
was trickier. True, there was some 
slight possibility of favourable 
publicity accruing to the department 
if Quintock spoke' at Wrexham but 
lie had after all been invited only 
as rapporteur: a role typically re- 
served for academic dum-dums who 
had Boms professional stand lug but 
were thought too inept to be able to 
/ handle a ipU pjkper, . ‘ ; . 

That certainly didn’t suggest first 
cluss postage, Neither was the con- 
ference venue exactly a recom- 
mendation. Wrexham for all its 
undoubted cultural attractions was 
hardly a mecca for linguistic re- 
searchers. He briskly wrote POP 
(Pay Own Postage) on the envelope 
and turned to. the next in the stack. 

" Dear Brigadier' Gore,' I hereby 
apply, for your • one-year NATO 
fellowship, Os ’advertised in the 
recent' edition of The Times Higher 
■ Educations Siu>p1ehient.- Although I 
. ant < by training a specialist in early 
■. English vowo] shifts, [ have always 
taken a Considerable Interest in 
matters of defence and weaponry - 
and was for several years a member 
of the Sutton Coldfield section of: 
the Territorial Army. Indeed, 1 have 
■ it on good authority that t might 
) have : oeon called -for active service 
; in Suez had the conflict not- been 
, so prematurely; -terminated. You 
will appreciate that it is difficult 
. for me to ' Specify -the precise' area 
* - te search' In ' which : I would -spe- 

■ ciqlize bat tho,;.,tvro topics ->whfch 
staud 'out from your • list are 
Advances ,-in . Tank Technology 4 

Nuclear FaH-Out Shelters \ Finally, ■ 
I shduld say that 'I hm-aVelfoble to 
commence employment from next 
. Monday morning. Yours* P. Winkler 
(Emuritus Senior Lecturer).” 

‘ One cpuld hftrdly 

myunfc; a v man -who 1 hod J so“ fac 
■ fuilcdM'Rrdep'tlrqiustructlflns.'oh 
tlid sidO Of the Aytbmdt machine ■ 

' irtflljinB a -major cpnmbtkiQwtc i fa k.' 
- teclinotogy. Bufc btlll, p job . mi m 
r -joli. Reluctantly Lapping ‘ wrote 

^NUB (Not University gusihess) 
under the • signature 1 and POP In 
• the . top- right hand corner of ' the’ 
envelope.' ;■ 

'patfsed Hroni hid labours .and 
mqiBncholI'CaUy 1 1 looked out across 
. .-the , former university playing fields; 
-' '’wlierq even now 'rije ' first ■ springs of . 
the new. potato eritp 'Were .beginning 
vto ■ show above- the ' brown ■ earth- 
I A way .to?: Ills 1 1 eft -Htf Could sao : the 

I... ilLkMt.l _ k 1 . 4 . 1 .'. . I .4 . I 


Sir. — Though it is a valuable con- 
tribution to u much-needed discus- 
sion, I can't help Feeling that, the 
defence of university PGCIi courses 
by Smyth, Hamtam and Stephenson 
{ THUS , Februury 22) bach concedes 
too much to the siren voices of uni- 
versity and school and yet fails to 
spell out the pressures which face 
teachers and students alike in the 
initial training year. 

Not least among these pressures 
is the very obvious one of time. 
Somehow, in two university terms, 
and with one or sometimes two 
periods of teaching . practice, 
students have to be equipped to 
face the demands of their first full 
time reaching post. All too often, 
as a result nf this pressure, it seems 
tci me, students end up being pro- 
cosed rather thini trained. The 
stress in their truining can easily 
full nn the provision of tec hnioues 
and resources for survival — while 
necessary time for reflection is dis- 
counted. The independent minded 
evaluation and criticism of the edu- 
cational system which your contribu- 
tors endorse depend absolutely on 
the development of this reflective 
I lower. The psychological and in- 
tcllectuo] change involved in the 
transition from yean spent as an 
educational consumer to becoming 
responsible for the education of 
others is not one that can be fed or 


organized by the administration of 
techniques and resources. 

Whatever its academic prestige, 
un education department ought to 
be a humane centre in a university. 
Seen in this light, port nf our 
responsibility as university teachers 
has to do with pointing students 
in the direction nf educational 
theory which will enable them to 
act out of principled thought in 
rlie classroom, and not simply out 
of expediency. Students' despair 
at theory characteristically has to 
do with its presence as predigested 
(and low-level) "gobbets” totally 
detached from the notion of every 
teacher's necessary development of 
a personal theory which draws on 
and organizes his personal experi- 
ence, education and perception of 
where the human and intellectual 
needs nf his charges lie. To put 
it in this wuy is also to emphasize 
die fact that a professional training 
course which does not have the 
continued learning of its students 
at its centre is educationally barren. 
This is why, with my own English 
students, T put so much stress on 
. their need to develop their own 
reading (and often to rediscover 
their own enjoyment), and their 
often untnpped skills as performers, 
writers etc. It is also why I would 
prefer to call myself an English 
teacher who works in an education 
department. 


We ore not " n kind nf priest- 
hood” (heaven t’urbid !) buL 
teachers. What, as teachers, 
ought tn murk us out is thut we 
know more about our own learning 
— that knowledge depends on us 
continuing to develop our expertise 
as r puckers both within the school 
mid university context. It is frankly 
rlie best kind of research we cun 
do and the most inunudiutcly 
relevant to the needs nf our 
students. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. A. HADLEY, 

Departmental lecturer in education. 
University of Cambridge. 

Sir, — Since Professor Taylor first 
alerted us all to the urgency fur u 
united teacher education voice 
across the binary line, progress has 
been mndc. PCET is now recog- 
nized and is active in discussions 
with interested bodies. The next 
step towards JCET is the establish- 
ment of an equivalent body to speak 
for the colleges and institutes of 
higher education alongside UCET 
and PCET. 

Finally, tiie membership of a 
.ICET must involve the whole pro- 
fession. 

Yours faithfully, 

ALISON GRADY, 

Chairman, 

Polytechnics’ Council for the Educa- 
tion of Teachers. 


Enlcrpreneurial spirit 
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Flowers: tough but realistic 

The Flowers report cm medical addition there are a large number chronic problem that has certainly 
education in London had to cun- ot medical schools and institutes been exacerbated by the most 
from three deep rooted, execeed- ninny with n very .small number of recent cuts in health expenditure 


Rooting out 

truths behind 
jargon 


Certainlv ar d.„ is F incly complex, and inextricably students and anachronistic academic but has existed for some time, 
most of nur rfm* 0 ,'. i ^ a , entwined problems: the high cost arrangements. Under the previous Government 

unattractive nrnHUi?. 1 1 V\ of medical education in London i; ton These two problems lire closely plans had been made, and to sonic 

demarcation lines IS^S] hJ p "’IJ 1 ' the !. n . , .' V : i . n 5 d ? UI 1 |I “» UIC dimi'ici. Tne mwm «“P^trt^r«llowl. 


work ill the P rimune curricula) , ana me survival of a lurge number of small resources 

short nue of finnn?£i arW| impact of the shifting patient of Rnc i possibly uneconomic units provinces. 

Govcnmien t * National Health Service priorities. wou |d cause concern even if there Althoug 


from London 


Govern nion r n "' u ‘ JC,r,v, = i» •««■■■«•. would cause concern even if there Although some attempt was made 

funrtlme AMri» l ^jA ll> It i* *» t!,e credit of the com- was no urgent need to make econo- to exempt medical education re- 
in HiU „, HP u t P L m 1I J aiittee that it decided tn confront mi e s in expenditure. Indeed this sources from this exercise it wus 
mic kcl piace tor iliuhl ,b PU> m-nhlents head on rat her than nrnhlom h.i« hrr<n rP.-nuni^H fn>' never realistic to hooe time medical 


miiulwc ^ these problems hCBd on rnthcr than problem has been recognized for 

words'^ a,., li-fS™ 11, h ^ItV w slide round them by suggest- many years- and was the focus of 
i. .Jr inn some placebo comprise, rheir attention of the Roy.il Commission 



L J . ’ ion annul |ii«i-«uu aill-iiuuii ui me wuy.n commission 

; ' Hi the politics ml r*pori therefore offers not only n on Medical Education chaired by 

touches the hettr^fte— - W"* 1 aiul , ieal , lsdc “(.J** Lord Todd 12 years ngo. It has been 


never realistic to hope time medical 
schools could be insulated fur ever 
from this soachatigc in London's . . < tt 

medical services. The linkage be- KlPlIPirfl H rMYPPI l*f 
tween students nnd beds is just ion u 1 iV-Fggai L 


o heart of the w a dilemmas fuccd by medical schools recognized for some nine that there close. Now that the number of acute Ruuctions to a number of puljllc :| p' 

gloomy tuoujh ivf in London hut also a clear, if harsh, wore sound educational* reasons beds In London is to be further re- issues with which I’ve been recently . 


whui-ihey-ivant versus giving-them- 
wliat - we - think - they - ought - to - 
have traps. 

Nut long ago the Arts Council got 
into lint water when it decided it 
li.id best not exhibit two out nf a 
mini nf ubout 40 pictures. It huil 
bought the pictures so as to mount 
•in exhibition of interesting modern 
wuiks. This was an a vane garde 
exhibition, as is right ; -the Arts 
Council should be Ln the van-, even 
if it is attacked for that. But it- 
was advised by lawyers that nvo of 
the 40 pictures were probably libel- 
lous so, after ti great deal ni hcait- 
searching, it witndrew .there two. 

The council should and uacs take 
risks. But if it has been strongly 
advised by competent legal people 
that certain pictures almost cer- 
tainly in-fringe the libel laws it lias 
not (lie freedom of an individual 
(such as, say, Allen Lane had when 
he decided to go ahead and publish 
Ludii Chatterley’s L over) to flout 
professional opinion, because it will 
then be risking public money iit 
damages likely to be awarded 
against it. That is what the issue 
comes down to. 

Incidentally, one of the unpjeas- 
antest aspects of many of these 
people .comes out at times like this. 
They claim aggressively to speak in 
the name of the workers, whereas 
they often themselves come from 
the' cum for table middle class and 



. . _ - , — r* «"■- ....... — . —.Ml u cumm.uuH.- reasons ueus III kwinun ia ip uc lunuur re- I.SXIICS wuii which ivb oeon recently . hnnn in niihllc schnAls The 

Fit>m a recent letter l ^ simian tn those dilemmas. buth for concentrating medical «*«*d by up to 25 per cunt the involved have brought home even emitrnl nf the’ Arts 

fLT .“" M in W an f Even the committee's critics should education in fewer and larger units impact on medical education will be more sharply than usual the poor Hav Shaw conic from the 

smd. Why is it that u piK ,hank Lord Flowers and his col- and ills., for integrating it more immediate mid detrimental. Flowers condition uf much of our laiigiiiige mrklrac *c£ut anti snent 

courses you do nothin* nfc, lejRucs for that. No one now will closely with appropriate academic |s surely right to insist tli ; ii the fur talking 'about education, the arts . M s lariv carerv ns 

the entrepreneurial tpmmf , be .,blc 10 pretend that no problems departments in other schools of the implications of this should be faced and _ communications. Proper “ h -i i n.m r fn nh.I nsonlw m 

your st-udents? They «l f xiu for London's medical eduen- university. Too many l.n.ukm bravely and squarely. analysis of Hie roots of this decay Worker? Ediic at lo nal Associmiu n 

taught to recognize mooqeu tioii. Flowers has established die schools lack adequate stuff in, and However, some qualifications needs more time and a different Jj.X,, L 5 n Yorksh re and t lie n ■ was 
opportunities. They Mi U w for radical action in a manner sufficient commitment to, important be made. The Resources Alio- train . hr from my own T we should " L' ' )r Y n cliaree of n Darticu- 

taught an attackins pt & ihat puts it beyond further dispute, areas like paediatrics a.jd commiiu-, canon Working Party under Labour have a linguistic philosopl. cal {i 1 ®, J’ 1 ° s uiiKereitv oxtTu- 

SETS" “ ■« .H--. h d^jw.rww.0, course, that SSSKiS m ““ 2l 'Slntff ,.«™l 


A Light from Eleusis : opinion and evidence 


taught to recognize muqeu 
opportunities. They M 
taught an attacking ptc 
approach to all bunnea w 


impact on medical education will be more sharply than usual the poor #V', li ,. P n y ii rt v ciiaVv conic from the 
immediate and detrimental. Flowers condition uf much of our iangu age ci 'Tr \i i C aml snt.it 

is surely right to insist th;ii Hie for talking about education, the nn \a 5 "V Tic IfL 1, ^ n 5 
implications of this should be faced and communications. Proper a l n rt r,u n r fn G nsnJi w i,\ 
bravely and squarely. analysis of Hie roots of this decay 

Unufoimv tnma finfllifirjtioiw imnijc tnnrp tSma nnd n WotkeTS LdllCdHOnill ASSOClHilC 11 


miphc^tions of tins should Do luccti nnd cnnimun lent ions. Proper 
bravely and squarely. analysis of ilie roots of this da cay 

However, some qualifications needs more time and a different 


Sir, — Leon Surette’s letter ( THES . 
February 22) nbour the criticism of 
his A Light from Eleusis in my 
article “ Learning to Read The Can- 
tos” {THES, Fcbrunry 1) is a mix- 
ture of the false, the misleading 
and the irrelevant. He writes: “ I 
know nothing of Mr Moody, and 
have never read any publication of 
his dealing with The Cantos.” But 
ni}’ name does tppear in his index, 
and an article of mine Bbout The 
Cantos is quoted from on page 291. 
(There are also substantial traces 
of it in his .pages 191 : i95, without 

I acknowledgment.) -Of Course- his 
knowing -me : and mine* . or not, is. 
beside the point. 

r wrote t hut “ Sure tie’s whole 
account of Eleusis is a muddle of 
false distinctions, misrepresenta- 
tions, and misconceptions ”, He ob- 
jects that this sentence is:: (I) a 
misrepresentation of the contents of 
his hook; (2j supported by refer- 
ence only to his interpretation of 
canto 81, l e, tp feyfer than three 
pages; and (3) false. (1) The. sen- 
tence is patently not a description 
of the contents of his ‘book. * It 
sums up the preceding detailed 
analysis of his account .of Eleu&il 
(2) That analysis was based on Ilia 
whole book, with quotations not 
only >froni his . -dismission, of oanto 
81 on page 211; but also from pages 
64. 65,- 67. 68 ahtV 7& (3) If -Pro- 
•lessor Surette thinks my .judgment 
false lie should address himself to. 
the specific evidence on - which it . 
was based,- and to the argument by 
which 'it was reached. He cannot 
deny that- he did write what- L said 
he., wrote about Eleusis. He lias . 
shown no reason why T should, re- 
consider my judgment . 

: He seems to be suggesting that I 


noticed only one theme of his book. 
But he himself claims in his book 
that his recognition of the relevance 
of the rites of Eleusis to T7ie Cantos 
is what is most original and impor- 
tant about it. The only other theme 
of importance is the failure of The 
Cantos, but in his letter he plays 
this down. Still, he did write, not 
just that a “ some portions are 
aesthetic failures ”, but that the epic 
ns a whole was a " failure ”, a 
“ botch ”, “ didn’t come off ”, etc. 

He detects in my review the 
implication that his book Is " an 
. attack on The' Cantos , and dismisses'. 
: that work ' ks - ’Unintelligible, 
mumblings and ramblliigs 1 " ; and 
this implication, he soys, “is not 
only false ; it is shockingly irrespon- 
sible and dishonest That could be 
considered libellous. So far as there 
is such an implication, it is to.be 
found only in the .first sentence of 
the article, and in the final sen- 
tence of the part concerned with 
.his book. Both sentences, apart from 
one phrase, use his own terms. That 
one phrase was my saying he “is 
so sure that it is Pound Who has 
got it all Wrong Surette thinks this 
" Wickedly disingenuous M of me. I 
confess that the lapse into the com- 
mon speech was imprecise. Instead 
of “ ell " I should have written 
11 essentially ” or “fundamentally 
since he does mention beauties” 
and ’’ felicities *\ Just the same, his 
strategy, as. he says on page 4, Is 
to focus on thp fftspinatiqn of the 
artistic failure, and. to .leave the 
■ Felicities to fenfj for thehlsfelves. The , 
main .emphasis throughout his'bOok' 
, falls upon, liow , tqe .poem ivent 
, Wrong.; And It is a matter of fact 
.that he does describe die bulk of 
.The Cantos in. precisely s'Uch terms 


as those he puts in quotation marks 
as If they wete 'thihe. '' 

He writes at some length about 
” the sheer unintelligibllity ” (page 
149) of the Chinese cantos, and 
makes the. same point again about 
the Adams cantos. He says that 
" To come to the Pisan Cantos after 
the Fifth Decad, China and Adams, 
is to come home again to familiar 
human discourse aftor having been 
kept reeling in nightmarish vertigo 
by an unceasing babble of disem- 
bodied voices” (page 224). In 
Rock-Drill and Thrones “ the memo- 
rlpus reverie , . , becomes more 
observe, jhore garrulous , apd more 
obscure”; “beneath tlie nearly 
impenetrable surface of the old 
man’s mumblings lies ail astonishing 
— indeed obsessive — coherence ” : 

and, again. *' a mumbling over of 
unexplained verities” (pages 228, 
229). Drafts untl Fragments “ore 
,— in so far as they are didactic- 
toe obsessive rumblings" of an aged 
mind poring over old. volumes” 1 
(page 235). ,JP ail ch remarks seem 
dismissive, and give the impression 
of an attack on The Cnntos 3 then 
Professor Surette lias only himself 
to blame for it.' 

Rather than speculate about my 
mouVe for saying his book was bad, 
Profussor Surette might try to take 
in the reasons I spelt out: his 
obfuscation of; “the, light from 
Eleusis”, the ihuaeqya'cy of Ills 
rending of the pbetry, and the uure- 
liability of liis thoiigli't:" Tlicre are 
worse things th'qn attacks , o\\ The 
Cantos. , l ,, ' 

Yours Faithfully,' ; 

A. d; moody, 

Departmept of English and Related 
Literature, -• 

University of York. . * 


prises. 

Now 


ow here Is a genuine 


ihr detailed proposals ' made ;by’ On tpe other 
FIbwers should be implemented argued tliat 


attempt to protect medical educa- I notes towards one. 


problem. BEC believe* 4»»l eiilier quickly or entirely. A great (esr 

dents can and should bt tEiii 4^1 at stake, it is not an special edios and style which wa 

an integrated basis, the Imsf exaggeration to say that what the closely bound up with the npnar 

skills to help diem m Mbi Flowers committee has recom- entl ‘ ‘ 

careers in an iucreuiagb mended, if accepted, would amount meci 


n„ *L L. J t 1 I uiiciii n 10 UIUICLL IIICUILdl cliiilh- 

"SSsf'tiSS* Li w b ; , i i ’ t«" and enthusiasm for new, multi- 

T stoi-ey district hospitals with up to 
1,000 beds meant that many small 

special enios and style which was 


I’ll start with “Boo" words. Such 
as “emotional” or “ emotive". 


and valued local hospitals had to Advisory 
he closed. Tho resentment this has Continuing 


mural department. uut several 
" wnrf i s «t,ch times during the course of these 
“ emotive " miserable arguments the jmn nnls 
Hie nut ion ui ^ »hc anU-estubllslimeiit |-ef «jed 


Advisory Councif for Adult untl to him as “ Roy Shaw, a provincial 
Continuing Education issued u dis- tutor ” or “ a provincial educationist 


.wills to help Uiem m tWM commilt * has recom- entlv anachronistic organization of “ cussion luiun hack” and the like, as though 

careers, in an increiiiMh taf: mended, if accepted, would amount medical schools. This very Import- i C “ U &£L£, 1 or cSmhminS nducmion mi l e merely i«. say provincial or eduen- 

mg business world. > revolution in medical educa- ant debate is quite separate rom C S2 ” p ht ics ai d bevoiid Snd in vitt-d lionlat indicates hgck-a dull; tm- 

they are all taugln bow t« U* t km in London. The oresent basis the immediate need to make econo- ^ av _ 6 L , now .. be A 1 ^. t ?,_ b _ i ' c ., , ’ Ua J.! ,e l .k/ alii tor inn fellow, unlike us. English 


S 5 SK-*rB L is . 

Business School, with mg*, teaching and research and even for: qisb 1 
lees two-year cose the status and ethos of Individual Mien 

gramme actually ^“‘""rhqsplials (which can have a direct, these 
the entrepreneurial «pWt influence on the standard ranrhli 


will persist for ever. Flowers may 


emir so, which has all too oftuii cmne 


the entrepreneurial s 
Its students. 

It is an important 


. The, issues .confronted 1 


•sasrsas sm&tss :s 


it 1S an inipo .uat w ■ .jgi ■ iae issues.conFrentqd bv Flowers;, tlpn. that is also expensive, 
poin tj-especially ■ Sg alnst » to he exam ined Ncoiu . two althoqgli a.sni'aU ; pprt, reflei 

kingdom bockground 0 ^J.PWJpecdvM, of ( the , -university- an di- par ;l)$gs avoidable .cost of . 
industries and a la ge a| tti ; NHS. The first mav nnnenr tional dlvcrsitV’. Those who at 


Set/ 'the ^V^^ndceVainTofC' thVy7nded^y”.aylD|- dT.y thought rend to 'be images 
instliii- yet the' fact 3 remains that sonSi the document marrei by those, two growth, or Invoke the sen of 


buroaucrncy' where w 


MUO Biiur' .......... . fel me ibci rcniaiua in« some- n 1 u «« c n , n 

■ ' The first may appear tional dlversit,v f . Those who question tiling must be done about medical .emouptwl p “ a ® ra . p „ 

P r . on ^ ne,I t but the second, whether £3m will actually be save^; education in London— and It must “f 1 ?^ .J-Vll 6 « 8 


growth, or Invoke the sense of 
H uked hands and togetherness. They 
suggest the charm of a regressive 


jf value Eden. In' fact, they are more often 
consider, . than- not enlisted in support of man- 
datlnn instead of responsible repre- 
epithets semation * on committees, . the over- 
ground : riding power- of the bloc vote, , and 


successfully done sp> 


St The duSXS 


ly perapec- 
be. simply 


- »7Si r'asr'3iS6. ‘"wTS-f-.. » am ^ rro- ^~riys , l sa,"sf&ss 5 . 

L would like to Jt jip Sdilv ?n d i Ca st «dents. make up: lent faced by Flowers which arises similar to the Flowers proposals • whJch^an't hide 

or two of mv fellow wop ... ;J^Iy 20 per cen t of the total, front , .the NHS perspective bow will in the end be the only feasible hph?n H larain nr attitudes 

vineyard think about It. . .. )£®ber of- students in the un Ivor- to adjust , the . size of medical way forward. But the case , for “i:lu d i“ rg uL 


long. Although the most 'careful 
debate is clearly required, it is 1 


i - oa ' ** * l «aems.maKe up. lent taced oy tiowers wmen arises 
‘ cent . °* the total, front ,,the . NHS perspective: bow 

‘ ?x* 8tudeot ? thq.unlvar- to adjust-, the, size of medical 

I aj, wst of medical educa- education ‘ in London to ' the; 


There are by now some ptm- 
rnduate courses where the case ra 


Yours sincerely, IS J” 6 of medical educa- education in ^ ' London to the; Flowers must be made ar least- as JLjj " fpi-^ris It is shameful to 

•JOHN BRUCE LOCKuAW. ft. m ? pe 35' per. dwindling numbdr of hospital beds; much on educational as on financial ^ke^that ■* which won’t let us 

Chairman, rnirfiJl' F** *^ e un iverai«y!s budget fn. in. the capital? Again, this is' a and administrative ground?. . . Wj»Jj “J |„ W JtoV which pre- 


Chairman, ■ . ■ ■.. r j L ■■ 

Business Education Cdd®* ... 
168-173 High Holborn, 
London WC1.-. '■ 


Medical schools • . ^ I Unnatural scleclion 


Living. Lawrence 


iU* 


road to partnership 


badly, my friends, it Is shameful to 

live like that”, which won’t let us tory And this week, f we are tola, 
off ihe hook, in short, which pre- a book has appeared in wiilcli me 
sent starkly issues we would rather argument is put. for giving attan- 
not face. don to the needs of “ the groat 

Then there are groups of words majorltj- ” rather rhon to rbe “ clevei - 
which blur the difference between few*’. 

intellectual or imaginative dis tine- Two comments on thnt. I could 
lions and cIbss distinctions. They argue that for a while we ought to 
impute the latter to avoid facing the spend' time thinking more about the 
former. They suggest that miy dis- needs of the clever, since they too 
Unction, even intellectual or fmael* have been neglected over the past 


Sir,— With reference to the Flower*’ 
Report, surely- the solution to the 
problem . of the London medical 
schools is to move two of them to 
1 ha provinces ,?• If .Guy's 'were -moved • 
to Lokestdr itnd iBort’s to Hull »then : 

Mnh-Aa'nt avnAllan^a- ul . 


Unnatural selection . experience Of teaching ill a poly- 

. .- .1 - • : !" : : techitk. \ •' : • •• , ^ 

Sir,— Those 1 dtgn'.when .«iir Irodl- " r " m „ st anwne, v ho 

rtons .ppetu- to be ond.r attack would .l)e«o that tho memtars wJi'e 
f ; om al "I ost * rer y warier., it is picked from e hat,' A study or- the 
tgwm' Ji * ■.¥*. 9P« ’ list', should indicate a clear .plan, 

leaSc on* traduiim, -.Thw.-.. hallowed 


■ fromi jR asourcc; Allocation 'Working 
Party . (RAVVP)‘douor ,to RAWR-. 
recipient regions ‘and tihere would 
ba .a ' steady supply, of thedlcfil gfwiL 
duates for regjon* which are- sjhorfc 
of medico 1 - stiff; ‘The: far adi Rons' of 
tljcse- great JibSpJtala would surely 
syry.yq the ged«ranhicaL shift.' Th$ 
ploblem wfefeby r : these .* tpachjng 
hospitals haV^ .refused ’ co 1 ‘give 1 up 
excess medical , staff Order to 
establish now, rfoSth :in utidersfaffed 
regions, would lid Solved :itf a ptrokar. 

in hli'd-, a'aal Af ..IT. . ,e 1 


' the Profoskop. of . Applied Econ- 
, homiia.wjih lui -Awjr'rt lottei-y tickets. 1 ? 3 r e V 
■ M'"us a Criiej spring. - 

Acold unco t»p ass louatq materialist 
cl mate. W tl. a wry faille at tils C 'ucy—fhejDI 
myn - senfttdputdlity he slid a teii* Yours faithfu 

,h^ ( .wt|iie«: ood Dr Stephen 
itiik-POr.-bh' ^ Kdhts CRifa 

• "•;.*•* '’*• Vi ■ <;}• .• ;• { y n « _ j'. j ■. 


fillip qspattenci con verged oh the 
tdslted J .hoepitdj'-.' . 'Any.^ necOsSaVy 


■ - ' tIi.. ■nuA-ii-i ’ 1 ' - u-'i- -,L . • ; '•** alphabet wave • chosen 1 and .their 

, The CNAA s -comtah.ltM Tor IhSti- nnju^s appear, first... To emphasize 
i 1 WPf . JWM recoerfy. fat >P.;. it is -. .that' universities are - not - supreme 
potentially 'q'. ^yorY poiverful: 'com-. In- this u committed •: ' mainiy those 
rmtteei-., Its .functions include anv whose hafaes: begin wlfih the last 

"SOSES’ 1 ■ W ft PP re «V;g»T Wbrd? w ‘S qlphibet were 
pf .^y^latiOil : in ; validation. It wiU , oftpsen. from thetq.'Thus. of the last 
, also ■ act as - an . appeals , mechanism. ; [!** qarneh, .. foiir ' di^.; from .. un 1 vers t - 
It has l9‘ merrtbei‘s including , ; ' ‘ . * • , 

1 aufamii,; ; ; Slk of- -tlletiV 'ate g^-'. :57 1 , , v ,sI P < ?P re !y. . . : 
ciated with' j polytechnics, fjvd with.' YETTAi'i +. i- > . .. ... 
'"iwiiyenjitiea dnd' Hifaa wltf. ^ r”ord.gqfa>jtachnltf.' - 
colics. 6iy the- :si^ : ^ly^chhic^'TT '' n V ' 'f 1 ' ^ /y!' ' ~ 


*.. r — -- , nr lh f Vecamfa'eiidatlons will' tentious decisions about which col- flexible and selective scrutiny of , f _ nH th _ .. mertlf 

tel&tlopes -; pf J-it, staff . to alter their leges .are indeed academically individual colleges would he to r& Jn t li e vIsion Bit 

r.ence. industry, . ^ A* « (caching Without prior mature, can the council adopt a : tain colleges within a formal and na «; nE refercnc, 

sqcujar pleriCS-, / «w U rJ«I prDVn ' ant ^ help produce ■ selective ■ aqd responsible policy unyielding structure pf regulations 

-manuscripts pF ■ A 1 : 1 " -j-ppie 1 * 5**' ■ On the institution's' towiirds patmdrfaip in validation. ■ lvhich. would frustrwe the more 

who fautrle acrosa W-w . u future ' cduocll visits.. The.' sharp' end of the council’s mature institutions and strip away 

.monks, dressed ■ ,Ik * .Tj tny *2 ,.d|erir»k? rf but one which, hew policy la Sts powerful Commit- the incentive for less advanced col. 

Yes, Lawrence, me first concrete Evidence tee for. Institurions, which has been leges to think seriously about 

artist, .but-Lftwi«* CB ?-? unc ^ has been oar nest« charged with die task of building regulating their own steudnrds. 
matrers . for living^™ 1 - j. r ^ 1 ml ' !P •kvalve nidre aca- up a dear picture , of progress in . To say this is . not rp discount 
remaking the wOr'd, w iisiKJ'lfPoniibilitiBs’ to “ mature” individual colleges, and making the the difficulties. “Academic htatiir- 

_ll nl^ralv Cul«l ■ iHKT ,L | >1* . in 'tne.HuhlSi-' coaln, . ■ r1a>.!c,nnc ahnnl hfuir I'Mltv !m" id at imIiiiImic m-nniii llT bhirn 


all. To merely r 111 The Aq blip sector. ■ difficult decisions about how ready i«y" is a nebulous property which 

t is to m.ak? -ciojiw' 't"**' nnt r tortuops .gestation; each is to shrug off fho mantle of cannot be measured and 'detected 


at all. To merei.v 
edit, is to. inak?; ■ 
Uvas.,their *»i 
mere ghost. ■ . . waU j-. 

What . we rejjjy. 

Keith Sager 

short-what w a WSi* 1 


snobbery. Only' the other night I ■.Wot: di«e W^a.Tiot rtrtrmnrftw.^ We 
heard e broedea'ster mve h pnpek to v have to do right by the great body 
a large audience, chiefly of others of people and also tram clever 
In commercial broadcasting. Maui- people to the top of their bent, nnd 
fastly ill-equipped, he set out to do- for several good reasons. What pass 
fend the "mediocre ** and M trivial - M hove we come to whan writers on 
in television. Bn route he flung in a education sec theso Issues against 
passing reference to the •* highbrow each other, Instonri of In complc- 
arrogdnee” of the Pllkhtgton report menturlty ?. With, friends like this 
on broadcasting. I waited for " do on f lie left, we do lioc need enemies 
gooder” rind “ elitist ”, but he did from the right. - , , ' 

not get that far. Now anyouo who In iwe face of inis kind nf foul 
.can read English competently knows nghcing, the people in the middle 
that the PUklngton report is the have often, rrfapsed into - n 11 
discount clearest statement yet made in a unliappy, _ on-tfie-one-hand-oH-thc- 
ic hwiiuv pobllc document on . the nature of p«ier, twistipg and turniog. They 
rty which t h e democratic interest and the pub- do not want to he caught in a 
detected |j c service in broadcasting, and in- position where tho anti-ellust gun 


bodied purp° sa *?- ’'|L r ^ iH e ■* ■ be a mistake, 

is Wed owr and w : b the. CNAA decided 

Sand aWt ^ □Jhtlonary, rather 




. 1 r . -.*.:■!• • .. - . . 


deterjiilqatiou. 

Because, of its wide nnd flexible 
remit, the new committee is likely 


broadcasting 


st-aml afthast as «■ ryhj s sP ir . E’wn a riw«i;.Ji evo l ul, °nary, rather remit, the new committee is jmeiy 
We slto uld ■ woicbP^ 1 . ^r^atiag ..^arn i 50 n ? r V move towards- to become a focus for bitter jnstji- 



up. 

Yours faithfully.; ■ 


Faring aJ-j*° n ? r y move towards : to become a focus, far bitter jnstj- demands 

’•fall is.' ^S^mlC' responsibility tutional rivalries. The time will of as cc 

probably come when it grom* one Custodial 
W p a l f° r more than polytechnic a degree of freedom tamed sy 

colleges Where, which it denies to . another. Poly- presence 

*te' fja.QtferCd, it Is 1 hard,, tochivlc directors, who have become sector, h, 
■ ■ me cpupcfl' could have sadly preoccupied with questions of seriously' 
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